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Introduction 


Peter J. Tomson and Joshua Schwartz 


In September 2011 group of scholars from Europe, Israel, and the United States 
met in the Jewish Museum in the picturesque old center of Brussels under 
the auspices of a number of institutions that shall be mentioned below. The 
purpose of the ensuing colloquium was to query the dominant paradigm pre- 
judicing the study of Judaism and Christianity in the first and second centuries 
CE. In particular, the participants sought to study fundamental issues in the 
historiography of the period. This aim was summed up in the theme of the 
two-day colloquium: Jews and Christians in the First and Second Centuries: 
Historiographical Issues’. For the purpose of this volume of edited papers, we 
have changed the latter part of the title into: `. How to Write Their His- 
tory’. 


On Writing History 


Reconsidering these matters while preparing the volume, we realized that the 
question itself, ‘How to write history, is not at all new. It is the title of a treatise 
written in the second century CE by Lucian of Samosata, a rhetorician known 
for his satire who could also address serious questions. Writing history, he 
teaches his interlocutor, a certain Philo, ‘is not a task to be lightly undertaken 
... it needs as much care as any sort of composition whatever, if one means 
to create “a possession forever’, as Thucydides calls it’! The historian must 
be truthful, selfless, decided to go only by first-hand sources and to critically 
investigate them, and resistant to please popular interests. These criteria fully 
deserve our consideration, though we must note that one of their intended 
implications was the depreciation of Thucydides’ predecessor, Herodotus. 


1 Lucian, Quomodo historia conscribenda sit (mic Set iotoplav cvyypagetv) 5, ET H.W. Fowler — 
F.G. Fowler, The Works of Lucian of Samosata, Oxford, Clarendon 1905, vol 2, 111 (15-10-2013 
online at www.sacred-texts.com/cla/luc/wl2/wl210.htm). Lucian is famous for his parody of 
Christian social care given in ‘The Death of a Peregrine’ (ibid. vol 4). Lucian's treatise was 
brought before the limelight by Barrett, ‘How History Should Be Written’, in a study of the 
way F.C. Baur and J. Lightfoot interpreted the relationship between Gal 2 and Acts 15. 
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According to the undisputed ‘historian of historiography, Arnaldo Momi- 
gliano,? Lucian’s appreciation of Thucydides as the ‘classical’ historiographer 
was as typical of his age as his depreciation of Herodotus.’ It was of course the 
introductory chapter of the ‘History of the Peloponnesian War’ (c. 400 BCE) that 
had Lucian’s attention. This is where Thucydides, having explained his method, 
concludes, ‘I have written my work, not as an essay which is to win the applause 
of the moment, but as a possession for all time (xtĝpa ¿ç aiei)’4 Lucian repeated 
this quote further on in his treatise in order to condemn Herodotus’ supposed 
appreciation of ‘the sensational’ (tò uufeëec, i.e., the stories of other times and 
cultures that make Herodotus so interesting for modern cultural anthropolo- 
gists.> Nevertheless Momigliano established that Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
those that came after them had one common aim in writing their histories: to 
describe the wars — and to a lesser extent, the revolutions - that brought about 
major changes in their own lifetimes. 'After Thucydides no doubt was left that 
wars represented the most evident factor of change 6 

The idealization of Thucydides as the 'archetype ofthe true historian; Momi- 
gliano went on to observe, saw a remarkable revival among historians since 
around the turn of the eighteenth century which lasted for over a century, 
even though meanwhile a new historical awareness arose with a characteristic 
interest in the material dimensions of human history.” Momigliano was wary 
of that idealization. While fully avowing Thucydides' unrivalled achievement, 
he also recognized its limitations caused by the systematic concentration on 
theactual management ofthe Peloponnesian war. In Momigliano's assessment, 
the ethnographic approach of Herodotus is more successful in 'discovering the 
remote origins ofthe war' he was concerned with.? Also, Herodotus' way of writ- 
ing history is more open to the fact that history is made by humans who often 
act upon more inscrutable incentives than pure reason.? 


2 Paraphrasing the title of A. Grafton's foreword, 'Momigliano: The Historian of History’, in 
the 2012 reprint of Momigliano, Essays; cf the title of Momigliano's own essay, ‘The Place of 
Herodotus in the History of Historiography’. 

3 Momigliano, ‘Tradition and the Classical Historian’; idem, ‘The Place of Ancient Historiogra- 

phy’; idem, ‘The Place of Herodotus in the History of Historiography’. 

Hist 1.22.4, ET R. Crawley, found 20-12-2013 at www.gutenberg.org. 

Lucian, Quomodo 42. 

Momigliano, ‘Tradition and the Classical Historian’, quote p18. 

Momigliano, ‘The Place of Ancient Historiography’, quote p27. 

Momigliano, ‘Some Observations on Causes of War, quote p19. 
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The new historiographical methods developed since the later eighteenth 
century include both a critical attitude to the literary sources using textual 
and literary criticism and the recognition of the primary importance of what 
Momigliano dubbed the ‘antiquarian’ interest: archaeology, epigraphy, and 
numismatics, disciplines which were ignored by the classic historiographers 
but which help us asking and answering questions they did not raise.!° Fur- 
thermore, in the later twentieth century critical insight in the ‘rhetoric of his- 
tory’ has been revived, even though not everyone realized this had already 
been expressed by Lucian and re-discovered during the Renaissance. Some 
scholars went as far as arguing that all history is partisan rhetoric, depriv- 
ing ‘historiography ... of any value in the search for truth." We must admit, 
Momigliano concluded, ‘that we are writing a different history from Thucy- 
dides’ history’, asking questions that reflect a modern historical awareness, 
attaching much importance to the material basis of human history, and allow- 
ing for the irrational components of human conduct. Just so, the aim and crite- 
rion of our writing history remains the search for truth, and this ‘can never be 
separated from the principles of organization (we choose) in representing the 
facts? 


Jews and Christians in the First and Second Centuries 


The colloquium in Brussels was organized on the premise that the basic schol- 
arly conception of Judaism and Christianity as two fundamentally different 
entities is inadequate. This conception is nevertheless widely accepted among 
historians of both Jewish and Christian background. Normal scholarship; to 
adapt a phrase from Thomas S. Kuhn,!? seems to be dealing with two sepa- 
rate histories and two historiographies: two sets of sources, two frameworks of 
interpretation and reflection, two programs of teaching, researching, and writ- 
ing, and two canons of judging and reviewing — Jewish history, and Christian 
history. One may ask to what extent this paradigm is adequate for the Middle 


10  Momigliano, Ancient History and the Antiquarian’. 

11  Momigliano, ‘The Place of Ancient Historiography; 15, 31f; idem, ‘The Rhetoric of History’. 

12  Momigliano, ‘The Place of Ancient Historiography’, 32f. In addition to the studies referred 
to, Momigliano's approach may be apprehended from his own synthesis, Classical Foun- 
dations. 

13 ‘Normal science’ being research based on acknowledged achievements and represented 
in textbooks expounding accepted theory, embodying and reconfirming the standard 
paradigm. Kuhn, Structure of Scientific Revolutions, 10. 
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Ages and for modern times. In any case it is neither adequate nor effective for 
the study of the first two centuries CE. 

The need for a different approach and a concomitant new paradigm is 
especially poignant in relation to what is famously called the ‘parting of the 
ways, or the split between Jews and Christians that theoretically occurred (or 
did not occur) during the course of the second century CE. Much that has been 
written on this takes as a point of departure either the Jewish or the Christian 
history and its sources, thus adopting either one of the separate canons of 
methodology and interpretation, and then picking and choosing from the other 
canon and its sources. The point of departure for the colloquium, albeit one 
that had to be studied and discussed, was that to understand the causes and 
the dynamics of the separation process, it is necessary to study the sources 
and histories of both Judaism and Christianity simultaneously as one unitary 
history. 

Thus, the birth and unfolding of Christianity represents a major develop- 
ment within Second Temple Judaism, and it is fully relevant for and should be 
integrated within Jewish history. Similarly, the emergence of rabbinic Judaism 
concerns a development of prime importance for the history of Christianity 
and should not be treated as an event on the margins or periphery of Church 
history. The Christian sources documenting the clash with Judaism have an 
important role in documenting the rise of rabbinic Judaism, and the appear- 
ance of a gentile Church must somehow be connected with the course of 
Jewish history in the second century CE. Neither the formation of the New 
Testament canon nor the beginnings of the formulation process of rabbinic 
tradition in this period can be perceived as completely independent develop- 
ments, D 

There is an often overlooked common factor that unites early Jewish and 
Christian history and that both enables and necessitates studying them simul- 
taneously: the Roman Empire. The period under discussion saw the unfolding 
of the Empire to its maximum power and its manifold impact on the habitat 
of ancient Jews and Christians. Therefore in order to write a unitary history 
of Jews and Christians in the first two centuries, we must carefully study the 
Jewish revolts against Rome and assess their underlying social, political, and 
religious causes in Judaism, the guiding motives of the Roman reaction of total 
repression while respecting the Jewish ‘privileges, and the involvement of the 
Christians in the revolts. We must also study the persecutions of Christianity 
and their relative frequency and regional spread, gauging the Romans’ funda- 


14  Onthe formation of the New Testament canon cf Tomson, ‘New Testament Canon’. 
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mental attitude to this novel phenomenon, assessing the emergence of gentile 
Christian apologists during the later second century, and considering the possi- 
ble position of the Jews in this matter. Indeed many of the studies in the volume, 
as we shall see, are devoted to this Roman basis of the shared history. 

By consequence, as for the sources, our paradigm requires that we read 
Jewish and Christian sources simultaneously in a framework that is provided 
by the Roman literary sources, a framework moreover that must be calibrated 
by archaeology. This is especially pressing for the second century CE, where we 
lack anything even remotely similar to Josephus’ detailed history of the first 
century and before. Jewish source material for this period is largely limited to 
rabbinic literature, whose use for historiography is notoriously problematic due 
to its fragmented and amorphous literary character. A well-tried procedure is 
using rabbinic texts combined with support from reasonably datable literary 
evidence such as Roman or Christian documents and archaeology.!® One area 
of research that has particular supportive importance in this context and that 
urgently needs to be further developed is comparative study of the Dead Sea 
scrolls and rabbinic literature.!6 

Our 'shared history' paradigm implies the assumption that the separation 
between Judaism and Christianity that materialized during the second cen- 
tury CE was not caused by ‘essential’ theological differences, such as over the 
profession of the Messiah or of the divine Word, nor by disputes about the 
implementation of the Jewish law. Both in the previous and in the subse- 
quent history, many of such elements are evidenced either while being simply 
shared in common or being disputed. Consequently, the rupture must have 
been caused by other factors. Our hypothesis is that indeed there were such 
issues of dissent, but that they were only converted into being causes for sep- 
aration in the crucible of political and social forces provoked by the Roman 
occupation, especially the three Jewish revolts, their merciless repression, and 
the need for the suppressed to respond to the exigencies ofthe Roman occupa- 
tion. These political and social forces, while being obvious, were hitherto not 
sufficiently brought to bear on the shared early history of Jews and Christians. 
Itis ironic to realize that in drawing attention to them, we reflect the basic aim 
of historiography as this was seen by both Herodotus and Thucydides: war as a 
most evident factor of change. 


15 Cf Millar, ‘Epilogue’, 500-502; idem, Roman Near East, 370; Alexander, ‘Using Rabbinic 
Literature; 7f. 

16 See the recent volume of Fraade - Shemesh - Clements, Rabbinic Perspectives. Cf Fraade, 
‘Qumran Yahad and Rabbinic Haburah’. 
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Another important lesson to be drawn from Thucydides — which Lucian 
unjustly applied to Herodotus - is that truthful historiography should not 
be made subservient to popular themes and conceptions. Thus if the literary 
and material evidence indicates that second century CE outside observers 
considered Jews and Christians to belong to two totally different categories, 
this should be given as much attention as the evidence that to a considerable 
extent, Jews and Christians in that same period continued to share the same 
anthropology and cosmology. Similarly, indications of Christian anti-Judaism 
should not be given more weight than evidence pointing at Jewish ostracism 
of Christians. We want to know as much as possible of what happened at what 
moment and under what circumstances, explaining what can be explained and 
leaving unanswerable questions unanswered. 

The above points of departure were largely formulated in the context of 
a larger research project of which the colloquium and the ensuing volume 
became a part, Jews and Christians in the First and Second Centuries’. The 
project is conducted by the two Editors and its aim is to offer an account of 
the shared history of Jews and Christians in the first and second centuries CE 
as described above. One part of the project is to prepare a collection of select 
Jewish, Christian, and Roman sources with brief comments. Particular aspects 
are made the subject of conferences and colloquia, such as the conference on 
‘Yavne Revisited’ scheduled for 2015, and are to result in published volumes. The 
ultimate goal is to write a historical synthesis of the shared early history of Jews 
and Christians — not so much as ‘a possession for all time’ but rather aiming to 
be an account conversant with the various important debates of present-day 
scholarship that helps opening up new perspectives on the central events in 
the period concerned. 


Presenting the Volume 


The following studies do not necessarily accept the paradigm and methodology 
outlined above. They do, however, interact with them, turning them over again 
and again and contemplating them, if we should paraphrase the sage Ben Bag 
Bag (mAvot 5:22). Several authors indicate that they have profited from the 
exchanges during the colloquium and in subsequent email correspondence. 
To that extent, we are happy to conclude that the event has attained its aim of 
being a transitional stage in an ongoing process of reflection and research. 
Important issues and documents have not been covered, such as the Gospel 
of John and the Revelation of John both thought to date from around 100CE, 
and the reputed issuing of the birkat ha-minim or the rabbinic 'Benediction 
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Referring to the Heretics’ at about the same point in time. Nor do the Bar 
Kokhba war and the revolt under Trajan receive separate attention. Given 
the limits set by our resources in organizing the colloquium and composing 
the volume, we feel nevertheless that the end result offers a representative 
selection of topics in this interesting area. 

We have arranged the papers in their present form in a somewhat different 
order than the conference program. We have retained the three temporal and 
thematic divisions, however, thus reflecting our hypothesis as to the primor- 
dial historical significance of the Jewish revolts against Rome: 1. the varieties 
of Jewish and Christian expression in late Second Temple times; 11. the socio- 
economic, military, and ideological processes and tendencies during the period 
of the revolts; 111. aspects and implications of the new Jewish and Christian 
identities that emerged during and after that period. 

In this division, we treat the period of the three Jewish revolts as one episode, 
even though in many ways, a development can be seen from the first to the third 
Jewish revolt. Taking a longer view, we can represent this as one single move- 
ment." Moreover both from the Jewish and the Roman point of view, there 
are manifold connections between the Bar Kokhba revolt and the Great revolt. 
For an analogy, there is much in favor of treating the First and Second World 
War, spanning 31 years with a 22 years interbellum, as one single movement 
that ignited from Europe, fanned out over the entire world, and left it a very 
different place. 


I Varieties of Judaism and Christianity in Late Second Temple Times 

The volume opens on the fundamental historiographical question of how to 
read Paul, the earliest preserved Christian writer. Paula Fredriksen, in How 
Later Contexts Affect Pauline Content, or: Retrospect is the Mother of Anachro- 
nism, firstly cautions against basing ourselves on retrospective knowledge. 
Then she considers five examples of such historiographically well-established, 
historically baneful retrospection that affect and compromise interpretations 
of the mission and message of the apostle Paul. They are founded upon events 
and/or circumstances that either post-date his lifetime or, if contemporary, 
are made to carry later theological freight. These are: (1) the cultural and reli- 
gious difference and distance between Jews of the western diaspora and their 
gentile contemporaries; (2) the destruction of the Temple in 70 CE; (3) gentile 
Christianity's (or gentile Christianities’) foreswearing the Jewish observance of 


17 Similarly Goodman, Rome and Jerusalem, chapter 12. For important recent discussions of 
the First Revolt, see Berlin — Overman, First Jewish Revolt; Popović, Jewish Revolt. 
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Jewish ancestral custom (‘works of the law’); (4) Paul’s both giving and getting 
synagogue disciplinary punishment in consequence of the early euangelion; (5) 
the majority culture’s aggressive repudiation of the Church (i.e., the Roman 
persecution of Christianity). Fredriksen’s ultimate goal is to consider how to 
proceed so that we might reconstruct an Apostle more at home in his own cir- 
cumstances than in ours. 

Eyal Regev focuses on Jewish society in pre-70 CE Judaea with, ‘Flourishing 
before the Crisis: Mapping Judaean Society in the First Century CE’ He firstly 
aims to consider some of the social features of groups and parties of the Sec- 
ond Temple period - the Sadducees, the Pharisees, the Essenes, Sicarii, Zealots 
and Apocalyptic Movements, and the early Christians. Then he points out sev- 
eral social developments and phenomena in Judaean society. Some of these 
phenomena can be recovered from Josephus, the New Testament, and to an 
extent from early rabbinic literature. Other social developments, such as the 
emergence of individualism and the fragmentation of family structures, can 
be traced only through the archaeological record. Powerful tensions around 
the central institution, the Temple, deeply divided Jewish society. These social 
dynamics may explain the profound social crisis of Judaean society that coin- 
cided with the Great Revolt against Rome (66-70CE). 

Political philosophy in Graeco-Jewish Egypt is the subject of the article 
by Baudouin Decharneux, ‘The Carabas Affair (in Flacc 36-39): An Incident 
Emblematic of Philo’s Political Philosophy’. The author has shown in previous 
publications that theological and political categories were closely linked in the 
imperial era. Philo, for example, found it necessary to react against the rise of 
the Empire, and attempted to formulate a balance between political theory 
and religion, somewhat of a challenge for Philo because of his Jewish origin. 
The author has also argued that the so-called historical treatises of Philo, the 
‘Legatio’ and ‘In Flaccum; conceal theological and ideological issues and have 
been neglected even though they offer insight into Philo’s thinking and his 
corpus in general. Following this line of thought, in the present article he pays 
attention to the themes of the beautiful and the ugly dead in the Golden Age. 
The author shows how Philo provided his political philosophy, based on Jewish 
and Greek models, with an imperial guise. 

Early Judaeo-Christian sources are studied by Huub van de Sandt, ‘The Jew- 
ishness of Jude-James-Hebrews in Light of Purity’. The author begins with 
a general discussion of the process by which Christian and Jewish-Christian 
groups separated from their Jewish roots and, showing how complex this pro- 
cess often was. The author points out that the three texts under discussion do 
not reflect polemics or discussion between Jews and non-Jews; nor is there 
anything in them about the gentiles or about the problems involved in the 
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emergence of gentile Christianity within a still predominantly Jewish-Christian 
Church. He then shows how each of the three letters shares common traditions 
with the parent Judaism, while also stressing the Christian nature of the docu- 
ments. In the case of Jude and its affinity to Qumranic pesharim there is a debt 
to Palestinian Jewish literature and haggadic traditions as well as to exegeti- 
cal methods, all entirely consistent with a Jewish context. James is the most 
characteristically Jewish and least distinctively Christian document in the New 
Testament. In Hebrews, Judaism’ is not considered a foreign entity, and ‘Chris- 
tianity’ is oriented primarily if not exclusively toward Jews. 


II The Period of the Revolts 66-135 CE 

In relations between the Romans and their subjects, including those in Judaea, 
animal sacrifice played a central role. Thus James Rives, who in, 'Animal Sacri- 
fice and Political Identity in Rome and Judaea; also argues that animal sacrifice 
provides a very useful lens through which to examine the complex process 
of religious, cultural, and political negotiation between Judaeans and non- 
Judaeans, especially Roman authorities. In the Graeco-Roman world, animal 
sacrifice was instrumental in organizing social and political relationships, and 
even in constructing 'Graeco-Roman' culture itself. Rives then sketches out 
some of the key differences between Judaean sacrificial practice and Graeco- 
Roman practice, in order to assess the ways that animal sacrifice did and did 
not contribute to the integration of Judaeans into the Graeco-Roman world. 
Seen in this light, the cessation of the daily sacrifices in Jerusalem on behalf of 
the Emperor may well have been of influence in bringing on the revolt, asJose- 
phus maintains. After 70 CE, a difference between Jews and Christians is visible. 
Jewish refusal of animal sacrifice was of a practical nature, whereas Christians 
tended to reject Jewish as much as pagan sacrifices out of principle. 

Profound and wide-ranging historiographical questions are raised by Steve 
Mason on account of the logical question, 'Why did Judaeans go to War with 
Rome in 66-67CE? Realist-Regional Perspectives. Preferring the use of Ju- 
daean' rather than Jew’ for the ancient period, Mason begins by noting how 
scholars have variously suggested that Roman policies or attitudes were par- 
ticularly anti-Judaean, or Judaean values anti-Roman, how bad were relations 
at various points before the war, and what political, cultural, and religious 
issues might have led to such a disastrous conflict. This leads Mason to a thor- 
ough consideration of theories on the causes of war and of Josephus' expla- 
nation of the Judaean revolt. Turning to modern historiography, explanations 
by members of the 'positivist family' and of more personalistic or voluntarist 
approaches are passed in review. Finally, tragic-ironic approaches to history 
must have their due, most prominently A.J.P. Taylor's explanation of the out- 
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break of the First World War. What occurred did not simply result from any 
individual politician’s intention. The same may well apply to the Judaean War. 
Whatever any of the leading characters either on the Judaean or the Roman side 
really wanted, we may doubt that they achieved it. Conceding that history and 
certainly war history is always messy, the editors would ask the author whether 
indeed the available data does not evidence a growing irritation among the Jew- 
ish population against Roman power and pagan presence in Judaea since the 
50s CE. If James Rives is correct, does the cessation of sacrifice for the Emperor 
not represent a culmination point in the rising tide of hostility against non- 
Jews? 

Adrian Goldsworthy tackles Roman military strategy in Judaea. Quoting 
Josephus’ description of ‘Men Casually Armed against Fully Equipped Regu- 
lars’, he describes ‘The Roman Military Response to Jewish Resistance from 
63BCE to 135CE’ Firstly, he provides a detailed summary of the background 
information relevant to the military history of Judaea within the framework 
of Roman military policy. While the Roman army was, of course, not perfect, 
its definite strategy was never ever to lose, and indeed it rarely did. But if 
'the Romans always win, then why did the Jews rebel and suffer the vicious 
punishment of the Empire? However, what is obvious in hindsight may not 
always have been so clear to everyone at the time, and ultimately, it is hard 
to know why certain wars occurred. Examining the military aspects of these 
conflicts is vital for understanding how these wars were fought. But if we want 
to understand why they occurred, we must ask questions from a wider stand- 
point. Heroic tales of the past coupled with religious belief may be part of the 
answer. 

Joshua Schwartz, 'Yavne Revisited: Jewish "Survival" in the Wake of the War 
of Destruction, examines issues of destruction and continuity in the wake 
of the Great Revolt and the destruction of the Temple. The views regarding 
destruction and renaissance vary from maximalist to minimalist, both in terms 
of destruction and renewal. The author pays particular attention to the view of 
Seth Schwartz who claims, based on his understanding of James Rives, that the 
Romans sought to destroy Judaism as they understood it and that the results of 
the war were indeed quite catastrophic for the Jews. Noting that the Romans 
did not really comprehend what Judaism entailed, the author points out that 
in particular elements of ‘household Judaism’ did survive the war, as did many 
Judaean settlements. 

Andrew Overman in, 'The Destruction of the Temple and the Conforma- 
tion of Judaism and Christianity, begins by querying the accepted view that 
the destruction of Jerusalem caused a major crisis for early Jews and Chris- 
tians. Certainly the propaganda of the Flavian Emperors presented the victory 
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as amajor military success, and this is echoed by Josephus. How do Jewish and 
Christian documents of the period react? The Gospels and other early Chris- 
tian literature do not reflect a major impact. In pseudepigraphic and rabbinic 
literature, however, the destruction ofthe Temple receives much reflection and 
debate, a major motif being the culpability of Israel before its God. Overman 
then confronts these findings with recent archaeological results from Judaea 
and Galilee. An ongoing development of Jewish community life before and 
after 70 CE is expressed among other items in synagogue buildings and ritual 
baths. Christian authors from the later second century onwards do pay atten- 
tion to the destruction, laying the blame on the Jews themselves. In all, the 
destruction of Jerusalem apparently impacted upon the subsequent develop- 
ment of Judaism and Christianity very little. 

Zeev Safrai writes about 'Socio-Economic and Cultural Developments in 
the Galilee from the Late First to the Early Third Century CE. Making use of 
up-to-date surveys and excavations, he gives an overview of the settlement 
structure in Galilee, paying attention to the set-up of cities, towns, and vil- 
lages, their streets and public buildings, aqueducts and bath houses, etc. The 
outcome is that a double polarization is evidenced after 70 CE. A remarkable 
pre-70 development towards the ‘rural city’, a polis fusing Roman and local Jew- 
ish elements, is interrupted. In a process of social stratification, the wealthy 
tend to concentrate in urban communities. Also, the polis largely becomes a 
non-Jewish settlement, whereas the rural settlement has a Jewish population. 
Jewish culture flourishes in rural Galilee in the second and early third cen- 
tury CE. 


III Post-Revolt Jewish and Christian Identities 

How Roman officials saw Jewish and Christian identity is studied by John Bar- 
clay in, ‘“Jews” and "Christians" in the Eyes of Roman Authors c. 100 CE! How 
would Romans have described them, what would they have known about them 
and in what categories would they have placed them? The answer is sought 
in the works of writers around the turn of the century who had strong con- 
nections with the Roman power center such as Suetonius, Tacitus, Epictetus, 
and Pliny. Barclay's enquiry is historiographical rather than historical; it is not 
about the accuracy of the reports of these writers but rather how they framed 
their subjects and their angles of perception. Would they have put ‘Christians’ 
within, alongside or distinct from the people they called Tews'? The rather sur- 
prising outcome is that as far as the Romans were concerned, 'Christians' were 
in a quite different category from ‘Jews’. This may suggest one factor that sub- 
sequently helped to increase the gulf between those labelled Jews’ and those 
labelled ‘Christians’. 
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Another possible element of direct Roman influence on post-revolt Jew- 
ish and Christian identities is investigated by Marius Heemstra, ‘The Fiscus 
Judaicus: Its Social and Legal Impact and A Possible Relation with Josephus’ 
Antiquities. Heemstra focuses on the Flavian period (69-96 CE), and in partic- 
ular on the fiscus Judaicus, the ‘Jewish tax’ levied from the Jews. The author 
sees this as an effective instrument that made a clear legal distinction between 
Judaism and Christianity from 96 CE and afterwards. Heemstra sets out to show 
through the study ofthe fiscus that by the end ofthe first century CE, the Roman 
and Jewish definitions of Jew’ were effectively harmonized and this tended to 
exclude Jewish Christians. Josephus' Antiquities may have been instrumental 
in designing this administrative instrument. 

The historical value of three interrelated early Christian documents for the 
post-revolt period is explored by Peter Tomson in, ‘The Didache, Matthew, and 
Barnabas as Sources for Early Second Century Jewish and Christian History* 
The introductory section of the paper advocates a return to the wide compass 
of nineteenth century scholars who read both Jewish, Christian, and Roman 
sources, rather than continue the more partial approaches of the subsequent 
century, though not without a number of qualifications. The author proceeds to 
study the close literary relations between the three documents, then to analyse 
each document in its own right, in order to finally draw general conclusions. 
Next, items of commonality and conflict vis-à-vis the Jews found in the three 
texts are listed, rabbinic evidence confirming developments in the conflict 
areas is adduced, and the registered impact of the Roman presence in the 
region is noted. An important conclusion is that the ‘Pharisees’ these relatively 
well-datable texts confront actually appear to be the early Yavne rabbis. Lastly, 
the author sketches the evolution of the larger Christian milieu hypothesized 
for the three texts combined, from a situation in which the relation to Judaism 
was still open to one where Christianity is seen as separate from and opposed 
to Judaism. 

The possible early rabbinic demarcation vis-à-vis Christianity is studied by 
Adiel Schremer, 'Beyond Naming: Laws of Minim in Tannaic Literature and 
the Early Rabbinic Discourse of Minut, The phrase, laws of minim’, may be 
understood in classical rabbinic usage as referring to the ‘laws’ or practices 
by which the minim live. Another, very rare, use of the phrase refers to rules 
of the sages aimed at restraining social and economic relations with minim. 
This use is practically restricted to Tosefta Hullin 2:20-21, the passage that is 
analysed in the rest of the article. The conclusion is that by the first third of the 
second century CE there were some people within Palestinian Jewish society 
who were recognized as minim, that is, the worst category of people with whom 
all ties must be severed. In the estimation of the Editors it is important, as 
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the author emphasizes elsewhere, that the Tosefta passage explicitly includes 
Christians in the category of minim.!8 

Keen on historiographical questions, Albert Baumgarten introduces an ano- 
nymous Jewish voice ofthe post-revolt period. ‘The Rule ofthe Martian in the 
Ancient Diaspora: Celsus and His Jew’ begins by cautioning on the dangers 
inherent in comparison, including between ancient Judaism and Christian- 
ity. For the author, Celsus, as reviewed by his later Christian opponent Origen, 
serves as a Martian’ who from outer space observes Jews and Christians and 
ridicules their fierce discussions over small differences that seemed so impor- 
tant to those involved. Interestingly, Celsus’ preserved text contains remarks 
about Jews and Christians that appear to represent a different voice. It seems 
that here, Celsus draws from a written source by a Jewish author. In the eyes of 
this Jew (around mid-second century CE), Judaism and Christianity were two 
totally separate entities, thus echoing views in Roman authors as reviewed by 
John Barclay in this volume. Next, Celsus’ Jew criticizes Jews who had become 
Christians with the argument that Jesus himself did observe the whole Jewish 
law, thus implying that these ‘new Christians’ did not. A major motif for becom- 
ing Christian appears to have been the willingness of Christians to die for their 
faith. Observance of the law played a minor role, and the difference between 
Judaism and Christianity may not have as clear as that. These observations of 
Celsus’ Jew are important as they go against the grain of much that is said in 
present-day discussions. 

That the ways of Jews and Christians, though separated, did not part is 
seen in Ishay Rosen-Zvi, ‘Yetser Ha-Ra and Daimones: A Shared Ancient Jew- 
ish and Christian Discourse. The author seeks to trace and understand shared 
Jewish and Christian formations within a specific case study of the internal- 
ization of demonology in both rabbinic and patristic literatures. In Tannaic 
literature, the yetser ha-ra or ‘evil inclination’ is an independent being that 
importunes humans to do what goes against the law of God. It can be reme- 
died with help of the Tora. In the Hebrew Bible, evil is done by the free will 
of humans, and yetser means no more than the ‘formation’ of thoughts in the 
mind. Yetser ra does, however, occur in the Dead Sea scrolls, and the dual- 
istic mind set may have helped make the yetser into an independent actor. 
The duality of a good yetser counterbalancing the evil one, found especially in 
Babylonian Amoraic literature, seems to echo polemics with Qumran dualism. 
The author then turns to Origen and Alexandrian monastic literature, find- 
ing here a developed demonology quite similar to that of the Tannaic rabbis. 


18  Schremer, Brothers Estranged. 
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Thus while actual practices may differ, on the level anthropology and ethics 
of the self, we find close similarities testifying to an overarching discursive 
space. This should discourage us from to thinking about the relationship of 
early Judaism and Christianity only in terms of influence or of permeable bor- 
ders. 
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PART 1 


Varieties of Judaism and Christianity 
in Late Second Temple Times 


How Later Contexts Affect Pauline Content, or: 
Retrospect is the Mother of Anachronism 


Paula Fredriksen 


Historians look backwards. We all start from our vantage point in the present 
and work ourselves into an imagined past. But though history is always done 
backward, life is lived only forward: we all move from our present into the 
radical unknowability ofthe future. Ifin our historical work we want to recon- 
struct the experiences and circumstances of the ancient people whom we 
study, we must foreswear our retrospective knowledge, because it gives us a 
perspective on their lives that they themselves could not possibly have had. 
We, looking back, know how their stories ended; they, living their lives, did 
not. 

All historians, I imagine, struggle with this problem. As an historian of 
Christian origins, however, I am particularly aware of the long shadows cast 
backward by events and by patterns of thought or of behavior that fell well 
after the lifetimes of Jesus, the original apostles, and Paul, and that persis- 
tently obscure our view of the movement in its earliest, most Jewish,! most 
radioactively apocalyptic stage. In the present essay, I would like to consider 
five ofthese historiographically well-established, historically baneful occasions 
for retrospection — thus, retrojection - that affect (and to my mind compro- 
mise) our interpretations ofthe mission and message ofthe apostle Paul. They 
are founded upon events and/or circumstances that either post-date his life- 
time or, if contemporary, are made to carry later theological freight. These 
are: 


1. The cultural and religious difference and distance between Jews of the 
western diaspora and their gentile contemporaries. 


1 Current academic usage seesaws between translating Ioudaioi as ‘Jews’ or as Judaeans’. 
The arguments to either side make good points, and the current essay does emphasize, 
for Joudaioi, ethnicity and ancestral practice (as opposed to ‘religion’). For an overview of 
the issues and arguments, Miller, ‘Meaning of Ioudaios’, and ‘Ethnicity Comes of Age’; for 
the ‘Judean’ argument, see, e.g., Mason, ‘Jews, Judaeans’; also Esler, Conflict, 62-74. Against 
this usage, and advocating for the translation ‘Jews, Runesson, ‘Inventing Christian Identity’, 
64-70. I see Mason’s points, but find myself persuaded by Runesson’s arguments. See too 
Johnson Hodge, If Sons, then Heirs, u-15. 
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2. The destruction ofthe Temple in 70CE. 

3. Gentile Christianity’s (or gentile Christianities’) foreswearing the Jewish 
observance of Jewish ancestral custom (‘the works ofthe Law’). 

4. Paul's both giving and getting synagogue disciplinary punishment in conse- 
quence of the early euangelion. 

5. Majority culture’s aggressive repudiation of the church (i.e. the Roman 
persecution of Christianity). 


The various misreadings and false descriptions occasioned by instances of 
unwitting anachronism are all inter-related. To unpack them, I will initially 
consider each of my five points separately. In my conclusion, I will make some 
interpretive proposals for how we might proceed to reconstruct an apostle 
more at home in his own circumstances than in ours. 


1. Jews and Pagans in the Western Diaspora 


The Jewish community in Babylonia was the product of an exile, the defeat 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. No such exile stood behind the western 
diaspora. Jews there had resettled voluntarily, pulled in part by the Macedonian 
diaspora occasioned by Alexander’s victories. These Mediterranean Jews in 
time came to view their diaspora communities as apoikiai of the metropolis 
(mater-polis), Jerusalem; their cities of residence, however, they viewed as their 
patria and home.? Greek, the English of antiquity, became their vernacular; the 
gods of the ethné no less than the ethné themselves, their neighbors. 

How did all these neighbors get along? The humans could be factious. Urban 
unrest in Alexandria notoriously took the form of inter-ethnic violence. Cities 
in Asia, in the decades of Rome's bumpy transition from Republic to Empire, 
sometimes seized Jewish cash contributions to the Temple in Jerusalem for 
use in temples and liturgies closer to home. Jews reportedly from time to time 
were expelled from the city of Rome. Pagan ethnographers and Latin satirists 
complained of Jewish separateness (amixia) and of their being socially aloof 


2 For this mater/pater interplay, see Philo, Flacc 46. My summary here draws especially on the 
work of Barclay, Jews; and Gruen, Heritage and Diaspora. On Jewish communities in Asia 
Minor in particular, Ameling, ‘Die jüdischen Gemeinden: Roman Jews in late antiquity were 
no less attached to their hometowns than their first-century Hellenistic forebears had been. 
When the Jews of Magona, on Minorca, were faced with the choice of conversion or exile in 
418 CE, one of them observed that, ‘Whoever does not abandon his patria will not be able to 
retain his fides patrum. Letter of Severus 18.19. 
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(akoinönetoi), oftheir impiety in refusingto honor the gods ofthe majority (ase- 
beia), and oftheir foreigner-hating lifestyle’ (misoxenos bios or misanthröpia; cf 
Tacitus’ adversus omnes alios hostile odium, ‘hostile hatred against all outsiders, 
Hist 5.5.1). Taken at face value, this evidence can suggest that in the diaspora, 
Jews lived as a ‘people apart’? 

Against this conclusion, however, other data mass, data attesting to pagan 
gentiles (and eventually to Christian gentiles) voluntarily in Jewish places, and 
to Jews voluntarily in gentile places.* These places are at once ‘cultural’ (thus, 
ethnic), ‘social, and ‘religious’ (thus, again, ethnic). Before 66CE, whether as 
tourists or as worshipers, pagans could be found at the Temple in Jerusalem, 
where the largest courtyard was available to them. And in the diaspora, we have 
inscriptional and literary evidence both of pagan and, later, of Christian pres- 
ence in Jewish community structures: such data often refer to these gentiles 
as ‘god-fearers’ or as Judaizers‘. Diaspora Jews, meanwhile, abound in pagan 
places: in the theatres and in the courts, in town councils and in gymnasia and 
schools, in the baths and at the races. These Graeco-Roman urban structures 
were all sites of worship, and their activities were dedicated to the honor of the 
city’s presiding god(s).5 


3 Josephus discusses the seizure of Jewish sacred funds in Asia Minor in Ant 14. The complaints 
of the ethnographers and the observations of the satirists are collected in Stern, GLAJJ; for 
analysis of insults, Feldman, Jews and Gentiles and Schäfer, Judeophobia; see also Isaac, 
Racism, 440-491 (anti-Jewish aspersions) and 492-500 (these insults within the broader 
context of hostile classical ethnographies). On the expulsions from Rome cf Barclay, Jews, 
282-319 and Gruen, Diaspora, 1—53; also Rutgers, Roman Policy’, 93-127. Augustine, against 
Faustus the Manichee, quotes the oT on the Jews as ‘a people apart’ (ceterarum gentium 
communione discreta). He insists there that Jews were always separated from other peoples 
and untouched by the worship of foreign gods, Faust 12.13. Pace Augustine, I will argue against 
both descriptions. 

4 The following paragraphs condense material laid out in Fredriksen - Irshai, ‘Christian anti- 
Judaism’; also Fredriksen, Judaizing the Nations, 235-240. ‘Pagan’ or ‘gentile’ is no happier a 
solution to designate all of these other ethnic groups than is Jew’ for Joudaioi, but I can think 
of no better option. ‘Polytheist’ is too misleading to help, because Jews (and, eventually, Chris- 
tians) shared the conviction with pagans that many gods exist. See Fredriksen, ‘Mandatory 
Retirement, 241-243 for the full argument, which I synopsize above. All of my own articles 
cited in the current essay may be found in PDF format on my Boston University web page, 
www.bu.edu/religion/faculty/fredriksen. 

5 Tertullian floridly laments — and thus narrates — the embeddedness of these divinities in 
urban culture in de spectaculis and de idololatria, while the near-contemporary Mishna Avoda 
Zara outlines ways for (rabbinic?) Jews to avoid the idolatrous entanglements of urban living: 
see Fredriksen - Irshai, Include Me Out, against the position taken most recently by Binder, 
Tertullianus’ De Idololatria. If we can trust our variegated inscriptional material, however, not 
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What were all of these people doing? They were publically demonstrating 
respect for the gods of others and, by extension, respect for that god’s people. 
Some gentiles thought that the Jews’ god was a lower, cosmic deity, a daimon — 
his involvement in the organization of the lower material universe, his pen- 
chant for blood sacrifices, his patronage of one particular ethnic group, and, 
especially after 70 CE, his defeat by the gods of Rome all suggested as much® — 
but he was still recognized as powerful. Magicians in particular were partial 
toward him." Donor plaques and mosaics proclaim the benefactions to the Jew- 
ish community of sympathetic pagans.® And literary evidence from the first 
century BCE to the fifth century CE, from gentiles both pagan and Christian, 
speak to this gentile presence the synagogue.? 

Meanwhile, Jews acknowledged the existence and the power of gods other 
than their own, and showed respect to them (and, thus, to their humans). The 


all Jews were bothered by such involvement, while later writings — Tertullian's high rhetoric; 
sermons; church canons - complain of Christian nonchalance. On Jews’ showing respect for — 
but not cult to - foreign gods, Fredriksen, Judaizing the Nations’, 236f and notes. 

6 OnjJerusalem's fall as the god of Israel's defeat, e.g., M. Felix, Octavius 10.4; cf the Christological 
explanations offered by Tertullian, Apol 26.3; Origen Cels 4.32. Origen will insist against Celsus 
that ‘the supreme god is called the god of the Hebrews even by people alien to our faith; 5.50, 
but a great number of Christians - in particular Valentinians, Marcionites, and Manichaeans — 
distinguished between the two deities, the high god and the Jewish god. In the late fourth 
century, Augustine's former mentor Faustus could still identify the Jews' god as a demon, 
Faust 18.2. On the particular link between blood sacrifices and demons - much exploited in 
Christian rhetoric contra Iudaeos, specifically against the Temple cult - see e.g. Justin, 2 Apol 
5; Dial 19, 22, 43, and frequently. The idea that high gods neither need nor want sacrifices, 
but lower gods do, was originally pagan: thus Porphyry's reference to Theophrastes, On Abst 
2.27,1-3. 

7 Forone such recipe, see Papyri Graecae Magicae ll. 3007-3085. Origen notes that the names of 
the patriarchs are ‘so powerful when linked with the name of God that the formula “the God 
of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob” is used not only by members of the Jewish 
nation in their prayers to God and when they exorcise demons, but also by almost all those 
who deal in magic and spells, Cels 4.33. See further Alexander, ‘Jewish Elements’. 

8 This display of respect might have had as much to do with local intra-human politics as with 
local divine-human ones: distinguishing between the two motivations is impossible from the 
evidence. Pagan benefactions to synagogue projects account for a significant portion of our 
inscriptional data, on which see Levine, The Ancient Synagogue; also Reynolds — Tannen- 
baum, Jews and God-fearers. Recently, Chaniotis, ‘The Jews of Aphrodisias, has redated the 
inscriptions from the third century to the fourth-fifth, raising the interesting possibility that 
some of the non-Jewish town councilors mentioned might be Christians as well as pagans. 

9 Pagan complaints about pagans’ frequenting synagogues collected in GŁAJJ; discussion in 
Fredriksen - Irshai, ‘Christian Anti-Judaism, 985-998. Christian comments on pagan and on 
Christian Judaizing’ will be discussed below. 
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existence of these gods was attested, first of all, in Jewish scriptures, most espe- 
cially in Psalms. The Septuagint's translators acknowledged these deities with 
some deference, suggesting that relations with them should be handled gently, 
when they changed the Hebrew of Exod 22:27, 'Do not revile God; to the Greek 
of 22:28 LXX: ‘Do not revile the gods’ (tous theous). Commenting on this pas- 
sage, Philo of Alexandria salutes its wisdom, since 'reviling each others' gods 
always causes war' (QE 2.5); and he goes on to note that Jews ought also to 
respect pagan rulers, ‘who are of the same seed as the gods’ (2.6).? Jews invoked 
pagan gods on votive plaques and in synagogue manumission inscriptions; they 
showed respect to them in funding dedicated athletic competitions; they par- 
ticipated in Hellenistic kinship diplomacy by conjuring distant unions between 
patriarchal families and Greek gods. True, Jews generally seem to have drawn 
the line at actively participating in public cult but, depending on their roles in 
their cities, they would have been at least present, showing respect and civil- 
ity, when such cult was offered. Every time we encounter a Jewish ephebe, a 
Jewish town councilor, a Jewish soldier or a Jewish actor or a Jewish athlete, 
we find a Jew identified as a Jew who obviously spent part of his working day 
demonstrating courtesy to gods not his.!! 

Their own god, Jews nonetheless insisted — despite their equal insistence 
on their god's ethnicity — was also the supreme god. Such a position stood in 
tension with the canons of philosophical paideia, according to which the high- 
est god was radically transcendent, perfect, unmoving, and certainly above any 
involvement in matter, time, and change 17 Educated Hellenistic Jews squared 
this circle through several strategies. They generated allegorical understand- 
ings of their own sacred texts, which cushioned depictions of divine activity. 
They deployed angeloi as the high god's agents, thereby also insulating him 


10 See van der Horst, ‘Thou Shalt Not Revile, 1-8; further on pagan/Jewish social and, thus, 
religious interactions idem, Judaism in Asia Minor’. 

11 The most recent review of Jewish Diaspora acculturation to Hellenism is Bloch, Moses und 
der Mythos. Inscriptional materials are organized and analyzed in Williams, Jews Among 
the Greeks and Romans, and in Levinskaya, Book of Acts; also HJP 3 passim; Donaldson, 
Judaism and the Gentiles, 437-466. On Moschos Ioudaios and his obedience to the gods 
Amphiaraos and Hygieia, HJP 3: 65; on Pothros’ manumission inscription, Levinskaya, 
Book of Acts, 11-116 (with the full text of the inscription on 239); cf Levine, Ancient Syn- 
agogue, 113-123. For Spartan-Judean suggeneia established through the union of Heracles 
with a granddaughter of Abraham's, see Josephus, Ant 1:240 and 12:226; 1Macc 12:21; Jones, 
Kinship Diplomacy, 72-80; Gruen, ‘Jewish Perspectives, 361-364. 

12 Hence Justin’s complaints about — and philosopher's incredulity at — the Jews’ insistence 
that Scripture revealed the activities ofthe high god, 1 Apol 63; cf Dial 60. For a comparison 
of pagan, Jewish, and Christian theological paideia, Fredriksen, Augustine, 41-78. 
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from any compromising behavior.!? Some Jews subordinated pagan gods to 
their own god by identifying pagan gods with celestial bodies, as did Philo in 
his commentary on Genesis. The firmament, he says, is the most holy dwelling- 
place ofthe manifest and visible gods’ (theön emphanön te kai aisthetön, Opif 
7:27): manifest and visible gods are ‘lower’ than the highest, invisible god.!* And, 
finally, some Jews subordinated these gods to their own by designating them 
‘demons’. ‘The gods of the nations are daimonia,; sang the Psalmist in Greek 
(Ps 95:5 LXX): a daimon was specifically a lower, cosmic god. Their images, 
the idols, might be nugatory (1Cor 8:4, 10:19), but the gods themselves were real 
(1 Cor 8:5f).16 

How do these considerations affect how we regard Paul's cultural context, 
and thus how we reconstruct his mission and message? 

Paul's human social world. First, we should not be taken in by pagan com- 
plaints about Jewish ‘separateness’. Learned Graeco-Roman ethnic stereotyp- 


13 Hellenistic Judaism employed many divine mediating figures to bridge the gap between 
God and the world: various angels especially, but also God's Sophia (‘Wisdom’) and his 
word (‘Logos’); two books by Segal, Paul the Convert and Two Powers in Heaven, give good 
orientations in the relevant material. Justin Martyr was comfortable referring to Christ 
as God's angelos (Dial 56, 59). Pagans also deployed their cosmic gods as ‘messengers’. 
The famous Oenoanda inscription presents Apollo speaking of the highest deity (theos 
hypsistos) while referring to himself and to the other lower gods as ‘angels’: ‘Born of itself, 
without a mother, unshakable, not contained in a name, known by many names, dwelling 
in fire, this is God. We, his angeloi [messengers] are a small part of God ...' For more on this 
hexameter hymn and the pagan cult of the highest god, see Mitchell, ‘Cult’; the inscription 
is given in full on 82. 

14 ` When Paul identifies these gods with cosmic stoicheia, he might be making the same 
move, Gal 4:3-9: these forces are not 'gods by nature' (4:8), but subordinate, inferior 
entities. Synagogue zodiac mosaics similarly represent pagan sidereal divinities, whose 
very visibility would place them ‘below’ the high (that is, the Jewish) god. 

15 Pagan daimones could be either good or evil; see Chadwick, on Plutarch and Porphyry, 
‘Oracles’; Rives, ‘Human Sacrifice’, 80-83; Kahlos, Debate, 172-181. Some Hellenistic Jews 
(such as the author of Wisdm; also Paul) took daimones as exclusively evil, bound up as 
they were with the worship of images. Cf Augustine's remark on 'demons' as lower [pagan] 
gods: ‘If the Platonists prefer to call these "gods" rather than “demons’, and to count them 
among those whom Plato their master writes about as gods created by the highest god, let 
them say what they want ... for then they say exactly what we say, whichever word they 
may use for them; De civ Dei 9.23. 

16 Cf Rives, ‘Animal Sacrifice, below ug on the derision of the gods of gentiles. I cannot 
comment on the mentality of Babylonian Jews; but Paul himself, as other Hellenistic Jews, 
distinguished the gods, who were powerful, from their physical representations. 
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ing routinely leveled such accusations of anti-social behavior at all foreigners.!? 
The anti-Jewish material happens to loom especially large in the extant evi- 
dence because the later church preserved and amplified so much of it. Often, 
modern New Testament scholars will repeat these accusations of clannishness 
and separateness to explain tensions between Christ-following and non-Christ- 
following Jews (with Paul, pre- and post-Damascus, serving on both sides of the 
fence), or between James’ people and Paul (the famous food fight of Gal 2), or 
between Jewish and gentile Christ-followers in mixed ekklesiai (as at Antioch 
or Rome). 

But as the rich and variegated remains of Hellenistic Jewish culture, both 
inscriptional and literary, attest (as do other pagan complaints about fellow 
pagans who Judaize), Jews participated vigorously in majority culture socially, 
politically, and intellectually. In many ways, except for their general demurral 
regarding public pagan cult — Jews were not all that separate. A high degree of 
social integration coexisted, for them as for other ethnic groups, with religious — 
better, ethnic — distinctiveness. 

And in the Graeco-Roman city, pagan-Jewish traffic went both ways.!$ The 
synagogue, a type of ethnic reading-house,!? was part of the urban landscape, 


17 Isaac, Invention of Racism, is the definitive study; see also Bohak, ‘The Ibis and the Jew- 
ish Question, for a comparison of anti-Egyptian and anti-Jewish slurs. Accusations of 
human sacrifice (another very anti-social behavior) particularly metastasize through var- 
ious ethnographies, on which Rives, ‘Human Sacrifice. 

18 Cf Rives, ‘Animal Sacrifice’, below 119 n34, who infers from the ‘ample evidence for ten- 
sions [between Judaeans and people in the Graeco-Roman mainstream] of a sort that are 
not so easily documented for other groups’ that relations were indeed, more often that 
not, tense. As Isaac both documents and explains, however, Graeco-Roman ethnographic 
traditions routinely abused all perceived outsiders, often accusing them of the same anti- 
social behaviors: see his survey of materials on Phoenicians, Carthaginians, and Syrians 
(Origins of Racism, 352-370), on Parthians and Persians (371-380), on Gauls (411-426) and 
Germans (427-439) as well as on Jews (440-492). And again, anti-Jewish materials loom 
especially large in the record because they were preserved and amplified by the use that 
the later church put them to. I would also distinguish between the ‘rhetorical gentiles’ 
peopling Jewish anti-pagan writings like Wisdom of Solomon, or the first chapter of Paul’s 
letter to the Romans, and all of this other data, reviewed above, that presents a picture, 
across centuries, of comfortable social and religious interaction. And while Josephus, in 
his apology Against Apion, proudly asserts the principled separateness (as well as the 
social and cultic unanimity!) of late Second Temple Jewish culture, his writings otherwise 
provide us with abundant evidence to the contrary. 

19 Thus Young, Biblical Exegesis, 13. 
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not only architecturally (as at Sardis), but socially. Pagan presence in Jewish 
community activities was voluntary and ad hoc. These interested pagans dis- 
play a range of behaviors, from occasional drop-ins (such as our magicians, 
who garble biblical stories when picking up important information in order to 
invoke the Jewish god in spells) to extravagant patronage (such as Julia Severa’s 
construction of the oikos in Acmonia) to co-celebrating the translation of the 
LXX (Philo, Life of Moses 2:41-42) to personally adopting some Jewish ancestral 
practices (like Juvenal’s famous god-fearer, who rests on the Sabbath, Sat 14.96). 

These people were not half-way ‘converts’ to Judaism: pagans who crossed 
that line and who radically affiliated to the Jewish politeia were in their own 
category, occasionally disapproved of by fellow pagans for committing an act 
of cultural treason.?° But though some converts to Judaism had probably first 
been god-fearers, god-fearers as such were not converts.?! They did not re- 
nounce their native gods. They associated with Jews qua pagans. (Julia Severa 
was a priestess in the imperial cult; Luke’s centurion Cornelius, another syn- 
agogue patron, even if fictive, would have been understood to actively wor- 
ship Rome's gods as part of his position as an army officer; Acts 10). And this 
evidently mutually comfortable social/religious accommodation on the part 
of the synagogue toward gentiles whether pagan or Christian persisted vigor- 
ously (to Commodian's and John Chrysostom’s keen regret) well into the post- 
Constantinian period 27 


20 Foran overview of the older scholarship on pagan conversions to Judaism, see Fredriksen, 
Judaism, the Circumcision of Gentiles’ 535-538 and nı0-15. Now see Cohen, Beginnings, 
140-174; Fredriksen, ‘Mandatory Retirement, at 232-237. On conversion as cultural trea- 
son, e.g., Celsus’ remarks, Cels 5.41; cf Domitian’s actions against members of the Roman 
aristocracy for converting, Dio, Rom Hist 67.14.1-2; cf Tacitus, Hist 5.1-2. Stern thoroughly 
analyzes Juvenal’s jibe in GLAJJ 2: 94-107. 

21 Cohen, Beginnings misidentifies 'god-venerators' (i.e., god-fearers) as ex-idolators ‘denying 
or ignoring all other gods’, 171; so too Esler, Conflict and Identity, 106. On the contrary, god- 
fearers remained active pagans while adding Israel's god to their particular pantheons. 

22 On Christian gentiles in Jewish places, see Fredriksen - Irshai, ‘Christian Anti-Judaism, 
1005-1007. For Commodian on pagans in synagogues, see below n.83. Chrysostom's infa- 
mous sermons of 387, Against the Judaizers, catalogue the Jewish practices ofJohn's gentile 
Christian congregation, who attend synagogue on the Sabbath and the high holy days (1.5; 
8.8), go to hear the ‘trumpets’ De, on Rosh haShanah; 1.5), fast on Yom Kippur (1.2), and 
join in ‘pitching tents' (that is, erecting sukkot, 7.1). Wilken notes that John, Theodoret of 
Cyrus, and the Apostolic Constitutions likewise criticize gentile Christians for frequent- 
ing mikvaot: Wilken, Chrysostom and the Jews, 75; see too Kelly, Golden Mouth, 63-66; Stökl 
Ben Ezra, ‘Whose Fast?’ 
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For the first century, then, and especially when we attempt to reconstruct 
the circumstances of Paul’s mission, thus the meaning of his letters, should we 
notatleast ask ourselves: Ifthe Temple accommodated a pagan presence, and if 
diaspora synagogues routinely accommodated pagan presence and participa- 
tion in Jewish community activities, then what could possibly be the problem 
with Christ-following, ex-idolatrous pagans participating in Christ-following 
Jewish ekklésiai, and in diaspora synagogues more generally??? It is a question 
to which I will return below. 

Paul's cosmic social world. In antiquity, all gods existed. Part of the evidence 
for their existence was the humans who worshiped them: in antiquity, gods 
and humans formed family groups. (True for Jews, designated the ‘sons’ of their 
god, as well as for pagans.?*) Cult was an ethnic designation, and ethnicity 
was a cultic designation. In short, what we think of as ‘religion’ ancient people 
considered inherited ‘ancestral custom’: paradosis paterön, ta patria ethé, mos 
maiorum, hoi patrioi nomoi.?? Eusebeia or pietas, ‘piety’, did not measure what 
we think of as sincerity or strength of ‘belief’ so much as attentiveness in the 
execution of these protocols, and for good reason: improper cult made gods 
angry. Proper cult pleased them, and inclined them to be gracious. So also pistis 
and fides: often translated ‘belief; pistis indexed conviction, that is, confidence 
that the ancestral protocols in fact pleased the god; fides (often translated 
‘faith’), an attitude of loyalty to the mos Romanorum (‘traditional customs of 
the Romans’) and scrupulousness in performing them. 

When Paul took his mission in partibus gentium, ‘to the lands of the gentiles, 
then, he encountered these gods as he encountered their people. And since he 
told their people to stop honoring the gods’ images and to cease participat- 
ing in sacrifices to them, Paul (naturally) got on the gods’ bad side. It was a 
cost of discipleship. These lower cosmic gods, the archontes tou aiönos toutou, 
had crucified the son of Paul’s god (1Cor 2:8); now they persecuted Paul and 
Paul’s Christ-following gentiles, all of whom thereby shared in the sufferings of 


23 Such as the situation in Antioch, Gal 2:11-14. Pagans’ renouncing cult to their native gods 
seems to have been the sine qua non of Pauline baptism; I assume (for reasons that I will 
argue above) that this was equally true for other apostles-to-gentiles in the movement. 

24 On Israel as God's ‘son, e.g., Exod 4:22; Jer 31:9; also Rom 9:4; on the association of the 
ethné with their own pantheons, e.g., Mic 4:5. Further on the family connections between 
peoples, gods and cities, Jones, Kinship Diplomacy. 

25 As these terms attest, cult was envisaged as a type of family association. Roman adoption 
(superintended by a pontifex) and marriage (e.g., Plutarch, Moralia 140D), like Jewish 
‘conversion represent the legal creation of fictive kinship bonds, which meant assuming 
new responsibilities to new god(s) and to new ancestors. 
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Christ. The theos tou aiönos toutou had blinded the minds ofthose who refused 
Paul's message (2 Cor 4:4). The deities formerly worshiped by his congregations 
in Galatia, he says, are not ‘gods by nature’ but simply cosmic light-weights, 
stoicheia unworthy of fear or worship (Gal 4:8-9). Such gods in fact are mere 
daimonia, subordinate deities, ‘demons, D Cor 10:20f). ‘Indeed, there are many 
theoi and many lords, he tells his Corinthians (8:5-6); but soon, these lower 
powers — every arché and every exousia and every dunamis — will themselves 
acknowledge the god of Israel when Christ defeats them and establishes the 
kingdom of his father (15:24-27).2° In the End, these superhuman entities wher- 
ever they are — above the earth or upon the earth or below the earth — will 
acknowledge the returning Jesus (Phil 2:10). The parousia of Christ, in short, 
besides raising the dead and transforming the living (1Cor 15.23, 51-54), would 
bring about a Götterdämmerung for the Hellenistic cosmos. 

In light ofthis cosmic context of Paul’s mission, how should we understand 
his message? To describe him as ‘monotheist’ and his gentiles’ former customs 
as ‘polytheist’ surely misses the mark. Like most ancient people, Paul moved 
within a god-congested universe, and he knew it. If he feels free (unlike Philo) to 
insult these gods and to defy their power, it is not because he does not ‘believe’ 
in these other gods, but because he feels emboldened, empowered, and some- 
what protected by the pneuma of his god. Through baptism he communicates 
this spirit to the members of his ekk/ésiai as well, so that they, too, can defy their 
gods by renouncing their worship. 

This defiance took a particular form: Paul demanded that his gentiles stop 
making sacrifices before the images of their native gods. The Eucharist, for 
them, would stand in for their former latreia; they, spirit-filled, would be God's 
Temple. Did this mean that Paul had a problem with sacrifice itself? Did his new 
ekklésia in the diaspora replace Jerusalem’s Temple? To answer this question, 
we have to skip forward in time, to Judea, and the First Revolt. 


2. The Destruction of the Temple in 70 CE 


The Temple and its city had long focused the pride and the piety of the wide- 
flungJewish nation. Both had drawn Jews on pilgrimage throughout the Roman 
world and beyond. The Temple itself had been the beneficiary of an enormous 
volume of voluntary donations. Its sacrificial etiquette was seen as continu- 


26 For the lexicography on these terms as astral agents, see BDAG; cf the ‘principalities and 
powers’ of Eph 6:12. On lesser gods worshiping Israel's god, e.g., Ps 97:7. 
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ous since the days of Israel's wanderings with the tabernacle: in this sense, the 
sacrifices had been part of Israel's worship even before coming into the Land. 
Descriptions of the ways that the altar functioned wove throughout the bet- 
ter part of the Five Books of Moses, and were thus proclaimed in community 
wherever Jews gathered on the Sabbath to hear their law. Praises of the Temple 
were enshrined in the psalms and in the prophets. The desire to rebuild it after 
70 had in part fuelled the hellish war under Bar Kokhba. Later rabbinical tra- 
ditions preserved (and expanded upon, and occasionally invented) the details 
of its protocols. The day of its destruction, the ninth of Av, is still mourned and 
marked by a fast. In Jewish liturgies and benedictions from that day to this, 
prayers for its restoration and for the restoration of Jerusalem have assumed a 
prominent and permanent place. 

For the Jews of the ancient western diaspora, though, in day-to-day terms, 
how traumatic could the destruction of the Temple have been? What practi- 
cal difference did its loss make? For hundreds of years by the year 70, the vast 
majority of Jews had lived outside of the Land of Israel. (East of the Empire, in 
Babylon, they had lived for even longer.) Generations of Jews spanning the cen- 
turies between the first and second destructions had never experienced living 
in the Jewish homeland at all, and evidently had accommodated themselves 
to this fact. Well before the year 70, the vast majority of Jews in the Second 
Temple period had never gone on pilgrimage; thus — again, well before the year 
70 — the vast majority of Jews had never sacrificed at all. In brief, diaspora Jews 
were long accustomed to honoring their god without offerings and sacrifices, 
because such offerings in principle could only be made in Jerusalem 27 In this 
respect, with the Temple’s destruction, nothing changed. Instead, through the 
cycles of reading their scriptures, diaspora Jews could hear and learn about 
these sacrifices long before 70. They could and did continue to do so long after 
the Temple had ceased to exist. I will relate this observation to Paul’s pre-70 
context shortly. 

The relatively muted trauma for the diaspora notwithstanding, however, a 
small body of interrelated Hellenistic Jewish texts, within very few years of the 
Roman destruction, do focus quite deliberately on the fall of the Temple. I am 
speaking, of course, about the synoptic Gospels and the Gospel of John. All 
four writings link the Temple’s destruction to the death of their main character, 
Jesus. Jesus himself, at dramatic moments in Jerusalem, predicts its destruction 


27 I say ‘in principle’ because, since the mid-second century BCE, another (‘extra biblical’) 
temple also functioned in Egypt, at Leontopolis. In consequence of the Jewish revolt in 
66-73, the Romans destroyed this temple, too. See discussion in HJP 3: 47f, 145-147. 
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(Mk 13:2 and parrallels; Luke’s Jesus all but names the Roman legion that does 
the work, Lk 19:43, cf. 21:20; cf John 2:19 and 11:48). Why did God allow his 
Temple to be destroyed? Because, these texts answer, the Temple priesthood, 
in cooperation with Rome, had sought to destroy Jesus. Measure-for-measure, 
the priests got worse than they gave. Jesus was raised and would return; the 
Temple, meanwhile, was no more.?® 

Different Gospels present Jesus’ relationship to the Temple differently, and 
trying to divine the historical case beneath or behind those differences - often 
used as a pars pro toto when imagining Jesus’ attitude toward his native tradi- 
tions more generally?’ - fuelled the Jesus Wars in the 1980s and gos. Despite 
whatever progress since then that may have been made in reconstructing 
Jesus of Nazareth as a Jew of his own time rather than as a gentile Christian 
of the post-70 period or as a left-leaning liberal of our own - and there has 
been some - certain idées fixes continue to control too much of the conver- 
sation. Jesus, some scholars still insist, did not like purity rules, which is also 
why he a) touched sick people, who were themselves impure and b) did not 
like the Temple hierarchy or, for that matter, the Temple, which was ringed 
round with oppressive purity legislation. Many scholars continue to examine 
a la loupe the scene at the Temple courtyard, where Jesus has at the money- 
changers, for evidence of his personal antagonism toward the institution, or 
at the very least for evidence of his self-assertion over-against the Temple 20 
And the establishment of the Eucharist often emerges as the sign par excellence 
of the historical Jesus’ renouncing the Temple sacrifices themselves.?! (This 
despite the fact, at least in the synoptic tradition, that the Eucharistic formula 
is uttered over the cooked flesh of a korban pesah, available from only one place 
in town.) 

As Jesus goes, so goes his apostle Paul. The anti-Temple, anti-sacrifice stance 
attributed to the one is then attributed to the other. If Jesus did not like purity 
rules, then neither did Paul. (Proof: he mingled with and even ate with gentiles, 


28 On the ways that Mark, especially by playing with the concept of ‘three days’/ ‘after three 
days’, links Jesus’ death to the destruction of the Temple, and the ‘rebuilding’ of the Temple 
to Jesus’ Parousia, see Fredriksen, From Jesus to Christ, 51, 180-185. John leads off with the 
association of Jesus and the Temple in ch. 2, an elaborately coded death-and-resurrection 
prediction; and again, via the character of Caiaphas, ‘predicts’ the Temple’s destruction, 
once more connected to Jesus’ death, in John 11:47-53. For an opposing construal of the 
Gospel texts, see the essay by Andy Overman below. 

29 See the essays collected in Kloppenburg - Marshall, Apocalypticism, Anti-Semitism. 

30  Ireview several of these efforts in ‘What You See is What You Get’. 

31  SeeKlawans, ‘Interpreting the Last Supper’. 
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whom most Jews shunned, considering them impure.) If Jesus did not like 
Temple sacrifice, then neither did Paul. (Proof: Christ's death/the Eucharist 
for him replaces the atoning sacrifices offered in the Temple, 2 Cor 5:21; Rom 
8:3; Christ replaces the paschal offering in the Temple, 1 Cor 5:7; Christ himself 
replaces Temple offerings as a sacrifice of expiation, Rom 3:25.) Finally, if 
Jesus did not like the Temple itself, Paul stood right beside him. (Proof: Paul's 
communities are the ‘new’ and/or ‘true’ Temple of God's spirit, Cor 3:16; 6:19; 
2 Cor 6:16; it is within this new ‘Temple’ community that these gentiles bring 
their bodies as a logikén latreian: a ‘rational — not a bloody! - offering; Rom 
12:1.) And so on. 

Paul's (supposed) attitude toward purity, toward sacrifice, and toward the 
Temple is often extended to inform his supposed attitude toward Torah per se. 
It then fuels a description of his entire modus vivendi, whereby in Christ he 
becomes an apostate, living like a gentile (1Cor 9:19-23), no longer honoring 
his ancestral customs. I will consider these arguments in nos. 3 and 4, below. 
For now, I focus on Temple, purity, and sacrifice. 

The evangelists present Jesus' relationship to the Temple in such compli- 
cated ways for good reason: they all write in the period immediately following 
70. If Jesus were who they say he was — son of the god of Israel, his messiah, 
the harbinger of his kingdom (synoptics), not to mention the deity next-most 
elevated after God himself (John 1:1) - then how could he not have known that 
the Temple was going to be destroyed? And how could he not have mentioned 
its coming destruction in the course of his mission? All the different Gospel 
narratives thus assert that he did. (And so do some New Testament scholars, 
effortlessly overlooking the fact that Jesus of Nazareth died c. 30 and that the 
evangelists all write about Jesus Christ sometime after 70.3) The Gospel texts, 
in brief, are layered; and sorting through which layers date to what period is an 
unavoidable part of the challenge of reading them critically. 

But Paul lived his life without ever knowing that, by the Christ-movement's 
second generation — something in itself that he was convinced would never be - 
the Temple would no longer exist. Nor did he know that all ofthe various gentile 
Christianities would grow up, until the fourth century, in a world where Aelia 
had replaced Jerusalem. Readings of his letters that see him as anti-Temple, to 
my mind, thus stand in - and stand him in - the shadow of this knowledge of 
events in 70 and thereafter. That shadow obscures what Paul is saying. 


32 Thus Wright, Jesus and the Victory of God, 425f. 
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Paul's letters are shot through with the language of sanctuary, sacrifice, 
purity, and holiness. The Temple in Jerusalem figures positively throughout. If 
he asserts that pagans, filled with God's spirit and now made hagioi, are God's 
Temple (1Cor 3:16; 6:19; 2Cor 6.16), this is because he considers Jerusalem's 
Temple to be filled with God's spirit too. He says so explicitly in Rom 9:4: My 
kinsmen ... are Israelites, and to them belong ... the doxa: The word comes into 
Latin as gloria, thence the vague Rsv ‘glory’. But the Hebrew behind Paul's Greek 
is kavod, a reference to God’s glorious presence specifically in the Temple (cf 
Mt 23:21), where Israel enacts another privilege, the /atreia/avoda, that is, the 
Temple cult. 

Paul also imagines and presents his gentiles as an offering, his own work as 
‘priestly service’. Jerusalem and its Temple form the closing inclusio of his final 
letter, from Rom 9:4 to 15:19. His gentiles have been made both kadosh and tahor, 
both hagios and katharos. ‘Sanctified’ and ‘purified’ cannot help but sound 
vaguely ecclesiastical to us, or like some sort of moral metaphor. The words in 
fact evoke Leviticus, naming the two criteria for bringing an acceptable offering 
to the altar. Like a Temple offering, Paul's gentiles (who do know God) have 
been made hagios, 'separated out’ or set aside from what is koinos (gentiles 
who do not know God) and dedicated to God, by the spirit (1Thess 4:4f). Since 
they no longer worship idols nor, thus, engage in idolatry's invariable rhetorical 
accompaniment, porneia, Paul's gentiles are no longer polluted by improper 
worship and by fornication?? (cf Lev 18-20; Deut 7:25 and 12:29-31). They have 
been ‘purified’ (‘For God has not called us for akatharsia, v. 7). They themselves 
are now an acceptable sacrifice. 

In short, Paul articulates key aspects of his euangelion by referring them to 
his ancestral traditions, and specifically, in a positive way, to the Temple cult. 
The spirit-filled community is like the spirit-filled Temple; Paul himself is like 
an assistant to the kohen at the altar; the Eucharist is like a korban, as is Christ's 
death; non-idolatrous gentiles, like acceptable Temple sacrifice, are both tahor 
and kadosh, and so on (see esp Rom 15). Why read these analogies as covert 
comparisons, whereby the newer ‘Christian’ meaning supersedes the older 
Jewish' one? Paul uses the Temple and its cult to make these analogies because 
he values them: they are his touchstone. Their continuing sanctity and probity 
is precisely what commends them as analogues. Innocent of the future, spared 
our retrospective knowledge of later first-century events, Paul has no reason to 


33  Iwill discuss the problem with gentile food further below, and the issues with gentile 
impurity in section 4. 
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think that the Temple and its altar could ever be (or become) irrelevant to the 
message of Christ.?* 

When Paul speaks against sacrifice — as he does — he speaks specifically 
against pagan sacrifices to 'demons' (e.g., 1Cor 8:4—6, 13; 2 Cor 636). (Why he 
makes this demand I will consider at no. 3 below.) As a late Second Temple 
period Jew, however, Paul stands within a culture of sacrifice; and we have small 
reason to think that Paul's Jewish contemporaries, the Christ-followers living 
in Jerusalem, would not have availed themselves of the Temple cult. Finally, 
by using the Temple cult to provide his major metaphors for understanding 
how non-idolatrous Christ-following gentiles will be incorporated into the 
impending redemption of Israel, Paul signals his own uncomplicatedly positive 
view of that institution, its protocols, and its function.?® 


3. Christ-followers' Foreswearing Jewish Practice 


Paul adamantly insists that his gentiles-in-Christ should not be required to 
‘become’ Jews: male gentiles need not be circumcised, and the ekklésiai in 
general need not worry about the cultic status of their food. He makes his 
case most fervently (and floridly) in Galatians, but he reiterates these same 
points regularly elsewhere in his letters, in most summary fashion in Romans. 
In the incident at Antioch, described in Galatians 2, scholars accordingly see 
James as Jewishly ‘conservative, wanting to impose a level of Jewish obser- 
vance on Christ-following gentiles, or at least to restrict mixed table fellowship 
with such gentiles; Peter, first waffling, then siding with James, is caught in the 
cross-fire; and Paul emerges as a forward-thinking revolutionary championing 
Christian outreach to gentiles and Christian freedom from the Law. Scholars 
then extrapolate from this reconstruction as from other places in his letters 
that Paul himself, since becoming a Christ-follower, was not Jewishly obser- 
vant either. Paul the apostle is Paul the apostate.?6 Finally, freedom from the 


34 For the full argument, Fredriksen, Judaizing the Nations’; see too Horn, ‘Paulus und der 
Herodianische Tempel”. 

35 This positive ‘Christian’ perspective on Jewish traditions and practices is of course lavishly 
confirmed in Acts. 

36 See Segal, Paul the Convert: on Paul's practicing ‘gentile Christianity, to which he converts, 
xii, 21, 26, 210; on Paul as an apostate, 144, 223; ‘He decided to live as a righteous Gentile 
or God-fearer, [misconstruing this last term], 210; ‘Observing Torah is excluded for all, 
not just for Gentiles, 130; Paul recommended that ‘the ritual distinctions between Jews 
and Gentiles be removed entirely, 103. I think that such a description — hardly unique to 
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Law’ serves as the hallmark and heart of Paul's gospel, as the main and most 
important message that he conveyed to his gentiles, and indeed as the defin- 
ing difference, at this early moment of the movement, between Judaism’ and 
'Christianity-?" 

Let us start with food, specifically meat from animals offered to the gods. On 
this question I see Paul as intriguingly flexible. He is adamant that his gentiles 
must not participate in public cult (1Cor 1014-21)? and that any baptized 
gentile who continues to do so is to be shunned (5:9-13).39 But what about the 
meat that such sacrifices produced? 'Eat whatever is sold in the meat market 
without raising any question on the ground of conscience, (10:25). What about 
eating pagan meat in a pagan house? ‘Eat whatever is set before you without 
raising a question on the ground of conscience; (10:27). Idols are nothing, the 
all the products of the earth are the Lord's — both reasons, Paul says, to go 
ahead and eat (10:25-27). The only reason not to eat is if a fellow Christ-follower 
hesitates out of scruple. (‘But if someone says to you, "This has been offered in 
sacrifice,” then do not eat it, out of consideration for the one who informed you, 
and for the sake of conscience - not yours, but his, 10:28f.)4° 

Paul makes this last point most succinctly in Romans 14, where he again 
takes up these issues, the freedom to eat and the conscience of the ‘weak’: ‘Do 
not, for the sake of food, destroy the work of God' (Rom 14:20). It is in this 


Segal — is wrong in whole and in part. Interestingly, those post-New-Perspective scholars 
who insist that Paul holds to two paths to salvation, Christ for gentiles and Tora for Jews 
(the so-called Sonderweg interpretation), also see Paul as an apostate for the sake of 
his mission: thus e.g., Gaston, Paul and Torah, 77; Gager, Reinventing Paul, 86; Stowers, 
Rereading, 156. 

37 It will become so only eventually, in the course of the following centuries, when those 
gentile Christians who regarded the Lxxas Christian revelation had to account (especially 
to other gentile Christians, such as Marcion, or Mani, or Faustus) for why they held on to 
Jewish scriptures without following the practices that those scriptures enjoined. This is 
the larger intra-Christian problem that frames Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho. 

38 Private or household cult was another matter. Paul's advice that female Christ-followers 
should stay married to their pagan husbands would mean that they had to continue to 
participate in domestic cult: see Johnson Hodge, ‘Married to an Unbeliever’. 

39  Ifthis idolatrous Christ-following gentile had started out life as a synagogue god-fearer, 
we can better understand his confusions: nothing had prohibited him from continuing to 
worship his native gods when he frequented a normal diaspora Jewish community. 

40 The ethnicity of the person squeamish about sacrificed meat, here and especially as the 
one ‘weak in conscience’ in Romans 14, is often identified as a Jew. I do not see the necessity 
of the conjecture. Indeed, a former pagan would be the one most accustomed to thinking 
of meat sacrificed to idols as effecting a ‘real’ exchange with a deity. 
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chapter, too, where Paul famously states, ‘I know and am persuaded in the Lord 
Jesus that nothing is unclean by*! itself; but it is unclean to one who thinks it 
is unclean ... Everything is indeed clean, (14:14, 20). Enter the apostate Paul: 
no traditionally pious Jew could have such an attitude toward food. Indeed, as 
some read this passage, Paul’s statement in Romans 14:14 ‘constitutes nothing 
less than a fundamental rejection of the Jewish law in one of its most sensitive 
dimensions, that is, in the Scriptural distinction between clean and unclean 
foods.*2 

I wonder. Ihave always thought that, for all we know, Paul may be repeating 
here for his gentiles what was a practical modus vivendi for diaspora Jews: 
Eat, unless it scandalizes someone else in the community. As for nothing by 
itself being pure or impure, even later rabbis construed these as assigned, not 
innate categories.*? More recently, however, Daniel Schwartz has framed Paul's 
discussion with a consideration of mKid 3:10. 


If someone says to a woman, “I betrothed you,” but she says, “You did not 
betroth me,” he is forbidden to marry her relations but she is allowed to 
marry his relations. If she says, "You betrothed me,” but he says, “I did not 
betroth you,’ he is allowed to marry her relations but she is forbidden to 
marry his relations. 


At issue is the prohibition of incest. As Schwartz observes, 


Here we have, in the full sense of Paul's words, someone who thinks 
something is forbidden and it is, accordingly, indeed forbidden for him 
or her, although not for others ... This Pauline stance ... reflects what was 
common for diaspora Jews and for pharisaic-rabbinic Jews, who were well 
aware of the artificial and self-imposed nature of the rules according to 
which they lived.^^ 


41  Takingdi'heautou as ‘by itself’, not as ‘in itself’ (so the Rsv): for the argument, see Schwartz, 
'Someone who Considers), 297. 

42 Barclay, Do We Undermine the Law?’ 

43 X Thusthelater story about Yohanan ben Zakkai's being questioned about the para aduma: 
‘No dead body defiles and no water cleanses; but this is an ordinance ofthe King of Kings, 
NumR 19.8, trans. Judah J. Slotki, London, Soncino 1913, 257f. For Cynic parallels more 
contemporary with Paul, see Tomson, Paul and Jewish Law, 236—254, esp 248f. 

44 Schwartz, ‘Something Impure’, 308f. 
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My main point here is that nothing in these passages about food definitely 
puts either Paul or his gentiles outside or over-against Jewish observance. 

If this is the case, then what would be the problem with ekklesiai initially 
forming as subgroups within the penumbra of diaspora synagogue communi- 
ties? The biblical culture of these tiny new cells is clear, and attending (or, in 
the case of the Jewish apostles of Christ and of the ex-god-fearers in the ekklésia, 
continuing to attend) the synagogue would have been the easiest way to con- 
tinue hearing the scriptures, knowing the dates of the Jewish calendar, and so 
on.45 

But if initially there were little impediment for the ‘mixed’ gentile-Jewish 
ekklésiai's persisting within synagogue communities, there should have been 
that much less impediment to the ‘mixed’ gentile-Jewish ekk/ésiai’s meeting as 
a single assembly. What then was the problem in Antioch? I think that much 
of our interpretive difficulty stems from our seeing in this episode some sort of 
summary statement of Paul’s entire (and supposedly ‘Law-free’) gospel. We err 
when trying to draw a big picture from this one factious incident. Galatians 2:9 
can be read continuously with Galatians 2:12: James’ concern was not general 
(‘Don't ever eat with gentiles!’), but particular (‘Keep eating with all these 
gentiles, Peter, and your mission to the circumcised’ — in the diaspora? In Judea 
and the Galilee? — ‘is going to get even harder’).*6 

What about circumcision? This particular issue is fog-bound with confu- 
sions. Paul's question in Gal 5:11 - If I still preach circumcision, why am I still 
persecuted?’ — has been used in support of the idea that Judaism in antiquity 
was a missionary religion, and thus that Jews (including Paul the former Jew- 
ish missionary) did preach circumcision to gentiles, in order to convert them to 


45 Such an arrangement - gentile members of ekklesiai who also (though perhaps not as 
a group) still frequent the synagogue - gives a useful interpretive framework for under- 
standing Romans. If synagogues did receive members of such ekklésiai, however, they did 
not receive them for long: the Jesus movement's most emphatic message to gentiles — 
no more latreia to native gods! — would have put synagogue communities at risk of irate 
pagan neighbors, as Acts well articulates. I thank Marius Heemstra for helping me to think 
through this point. See Heemstra, Fiscus Judaicus, 47-60; 165 n23. 

46 James was probably not as familiar or as comfortable with mixed populations in syna- 
gogue communities as diaspora Jews, like Paul, would have been. Paul and others like him 
would have been more accustomed to such arrangements, so for them mixed eating would 
not present a liability to the movement - which is exactly what Paul says in Galatians. For 
James’ concern as specific to Peter, Sanders, Jewish Association with Gentiles’, 186. He 
points out passim, 170-188, that Jews did associate with gentiles, especially in the dias- 
pora. 
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Judaism.^? In championing a law-free’ mission, Paul was now, in Christ, remov- 
ing or effacing the ‘ritual distinctions between Jews and gentiles’ in the new 
movement.*® (Gal 3:28 is often pressed into service here, too.) His ‘rejection’ of 
circumcision is what distinguishes Paul from the Jewish Christianity’ of others, 
like James, or at least from his Christian rivals in Galatia, who advocate circum- 
cision ‘in order that they may not be persecuted for the cross of Christ’ (Gal 6:11). 
Indeed (so goes this argument) in his repudiation of circumcision, Paul repu- 
diates, in Christ, the whole law. When he speaks of ‘the Israel of God, he means 
the church (Gal 6:16). When he preaches that ‘all Israel will be saved, he again 
means the church (Rom 11:26). Paul the Christian is a post-ethnic, post-Jewish 
Jew.49 

We start first with the observation that, in the letters that we have, every- 
thing Paul says he says to gentiles.5° Only they could have been candidates 


47 See esp Parkes, Conflict, Blumenkranz, Judenpredigt, and Simon, Verus Israel, for three 
classic mid-twentieth-century statements of the position that Hellenistic Jews ran mis- 
sions to convert pagans to Judaism; Louis Feldman is that position’s most prominent cur- 
rent proponent. John Gager, in both Origins of Anti-Semitism and Reinventing Paul, applies 
such a construct specifically to explain Paul's ‘Christian’ mission. On the unlikelihood of 
diaspora synagogues running missions to turn pagans into Jews — both for social reasons 
and for cultural ones (i.e., antiquity's normal association of ethnicities with divinities) — 
Fredriksen, ‘What Parting?' 43, 48-56; eadem, 'Mandatory Retirement, 235-238; eadem, 
Augustine, 26—39; see also McKnight, Light to the Nations (for first century materials espe- 
cially); Goodman, Mission or Conversion? 

48 Segal, Paul, 103; James Dunn sees such a goal as the leitmotif of Paul's mission, Theology of 
Paul and New Perspective on Paul, passim. 

49 These opinions that sharply limit the scope of Paul's view of salvation can be found in the 
work of scholars as diverse as Boyarin, Radical Jew and Wright, Climax of the Covenant: 
the latter's constricted construal of Paul's ‘Israel’ has remained constant from 1992 to 
2013 (Paul and the Faithfulness of God). For a review of the various interpretations of 
Paul's seemingly unambiguous statement, see Zoccali, 'All Israel will be saved’. The author 
concludes that by ‘all Israel’ Paul really means only ‘all the elect, thus, only Christ-following 
Israel; cf Sechrest, A Former Jew, 145. For the view that by 'all Israel' Paul means Jewish 
Israel, e.g., Munck, Paul and the Salvation, 247—281; Dahl, Studies in Paul, 138; Nanos, The 
Mystery of Romans; Stendahl, Final Account; Fredriksen, Judaism, the circumcision’, and 
SIN, 22-49; see too Scott, Paul and the Nations, esp 121-180 (panta ta ethné and pas Israel 
is a traditionally Jewish formula for indicating 'all humanity"). For an intriguing and novel 
construal, Staples, ‘What do Gentiles’. 

50 This point was emphasized mid-twentieth century by Munck, Paul and the Salvation; 
Stendahl, ‘Introspective Conscience’; Dahl, Studies in Paul; it was made the interpretive 
point of departure for the later work of Gaston, Paul and Torah; Gager, Reinventing; 
Stowers, Rereading. 
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for circumeision. Paul nowhere says anything about Christ-following Jews’ not 
remaining circumcised (he’s not preaching epispasm), nor about such Jews’ not 
circumcising their sons. Paul's principled resistance to circumcising gentiles- 
in-Christ, further, precisely preserves the distinction kata sarka between Jews 
and the various other ethnic groups within the ekklésia. And since Paul expects 
the Parousia in his own lifetime, he is utterly unconcerned with what coming 
generations are to do.°! In other words, while Jew and Greek, male and female, 
slave and free might all be one in Christ Jesus (Gal 3:28), that unity exists only 
kata pneuma. That is how we should also construe en Christöi Iesou here. Kata 
sarka, all ofthese distinctions still hold, and some of Paul's teachings even rein- 
force them.?? 

Who are these gentiles-in-Christ, both the ones whom Paul inducts into the 
movement, and also those others, such as the ones in Rome? Some scholars 
say that they are ‘righteous gentiles, as refracted through traditions about the 
Noachide commandments; others say 'god-fearers'; and finally others refer to 
them as ‘converts. Each term catches some aspect of those gentiles who join 
the first generation of the Jesus-movement. None is quite correct. 

‘Righteous gentiles' is a rabbinic category. The rabbis consider the question, 
‘Can a gentile be righteous and, if so, for what halakhic reasons?'5? Those who 
answered the question 'Yes' could fill in the details with the traditions worked 
out as the Noachide commandments, certain minimal standards of moral 
behavior enjoined on non-Jews, among which featured the abandonment of 
idolatry. By contrast, god-fearers, as we have already seen, were (actual) pagans 
who voluntarily Judaized. They might patronize or otherwise participate in 
Jewish assemblies, but they were under no obligation to make an exclusive 
commitment to Israel's god. To whatever degree these people chose to take part 
in synagogue activities (or, pre-70, in some sort of Temple devotions), they did 
so as pagans. Converts, finally, or proselutoi, are ex-pagan pagans. They affiliate 
radically to the Jewish people, joining the Jews' politeia and assuming Jewish 


51  1Cor7a4isthe only time that he specifically mentions children. Paul does not conceive a 
two-generation movement. 

52 Such as his instructions to Christ-following women to remain quiet in assembly (1Cor 
14:34), or to be veiled (11:316); or his return of a run-away slave to his master (Philemon). 
On his insisting that gentile Christ-followers not be circumcised as preserving the dis- 
tinction kata sarka between gentiles and Jews, Fredriksen, Judaizing the Nations”. For the 
reasons why Paul is so adamant about gentiles-in-Christ not receiving circumcision, see 
Conclusion, p52 below. 

53 ` See Sanders’ discussion of the rabbinic debate, Paul and Palestinian Judaism, 206—212; 
idem, Jesus and Judaism, 215; Donaldson, Paul and the Gentiles, 65-69. 
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ancestral customs including, for males, circumcision. Converts, in brief, are no 
longer ‘gentiles’: in the perspective of Jewish tradition, they are Jews of a special 
sort.>4 

In the period before Christianity, when gentiles were pagans and pagans 
were gentiles, when the Jewish world was divided up - as Paul's world was — 
between Israel and ‘everybody else’ (ta ethné), righteous gentiles’ could only 
be theoretical gentiles. Their dwelling place is later rabbinic texts, their ‘time’ 
(again, in theory), the quotidian. This rabbinic category seems a poor fit with 
Paul's spirit-filled, ecstatic, prophesying, exorcist, apocalyptic communities. 
‘God-fearers’ — Judaizing pagans — do not fit at all. The single mention Paul 
makes of one, the adelphos of1Cor 5:1, he condemns. His gentiles have to make 
an absolute and exclusive commitment to Israel's god.95 Does that then make 
them ‘converts’? They'd better not be, argues Paul, most pointedly in Galatians: 
in Paul's religiously binary system, the only thing for his pagans to convert to is 
Judaism, and this he vigorously rejects.56 

So what or who, then, before their being baptized into this new movement, 
were Paul's gentiles? And what or who were all the other Christ-following non- 
idolatrous gentiles ofthis first generation? According to Acts, these gentiles had 
already been associated with the synagogue as god-fearers. Paul's letters them- 
selves do not say, and it is possible to argue that, absent Acts, left with only 
Paul's letters, no one would assume a synagogue context.5? I think otherwise, 
though. The building blocks of Paul's euangelion, to be understood, require 
some familiarity with Septuagintal terms (David, ‘Christ/messiah’, ‘Kingdom of 
God; Jerusalem) and so on). And the gentiles in Paul's communities, as those 
in the community in Rome, had until recently been practicing pagans. God- 
fearers fit both criteria. 

These gentiles are now ex-god-fearers, however, because as Christ-followers 
they have turned from their native gods. This image of the nations ‘turning’ — a 
good prophetic locution — appears both in Paul and in Acts 15. It derives from 
Jewish apocalyptic traditions, preserved variously in prophetic texts and in 
intertestamental writings. At the End oftime, so say these passages, the nations 


54 Fredriksen, ‘Circumcision of Gentiles’, 533-543. 

55 Again, his thinking of public cult means that Paul is speaking mainly about men; cf 
Johnson Hodge, n38 above. 

56  Onthe problems inherent in designating Paul's gentiles ‘converts’, Fredriksen, ‘Mandatory 
Retirement’, 233-235. 

57 Thus Sanders, Paul, 23, and ‘Paul’s Jewishness, 66f and n23-24, following Hock, Social 
Context. 
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will turn from their native gods, they will destroy their images, and they will 
turn to the god of Israel. ‘Turn (epistraphate) to me! (Isa 45:22 LXX, addressed to 
‘the nations’). ‘All the nations will turn (epistrepsousin) in fear of the Lord God 
... and will bury their idols’ (Tob 14:6). ‘You turned (epestrepsate) to God from 
idols’, Paul tells his gentiles in Thessalonica, ‘to worship the true and living god. 
‘We should not trouble those of the gentiles who turn (epistrephousin) to God’, 
says James (Acts 15:19 RSV; cf. 15:3, where epistrophén is translated wrongly as 
‘conversion’ ).5° 

In other words, Jewish apocalyptic traditions provide the textual location of 
gentiles who eschew their idols, who turn to make an exclusive commitment 
to the god of Israel, and who do not assume Jewish ancestral practices, that is, 
‘the Law’ (circumcision, food laws, Sabbath, and so on). Such ‘gentiles’ are an 
apocalyptic trope; they do not appear as a social reality until the Jesus move- 
ment begins to establish itself in the diaspora. This apocalyptic tradition, then, 
is what informs the first generation's (improvised) ‘gentile policy; which James, 
Peter and John confirmed for Paul when he went up to Jerusalem (Gal 23-10), 
and which was operative even in gentile ekklesiai founded independently of 
Paul (such as the one at Rome). Knowing what hour it was on God's clock (Rom 
13:11), racing in the (for all they knew) brief wrinkle in time between Christ's 
resurrection and his Parousia (1Cor 15), seeing in the pneumatic behavior of 
their new gentile members confirmation of their own eschatological convic- 
tions, these Jewish apostles welcomed baptized gentiles as adelphoi — brothers 
adopted into God's people kata pneuma, still distinct and different kata sarka, 
as is the case with all human adoption. In brief, Jewish apocalyptic thought 
challenged the normative ancient association of divinities with ethnicities. 
Instantiated in the earliest mission, this decoupling ofgods from their humans, 
as we will shortly see, would have real social effects. 

Three important inferences from this observation: 


(1) What does the gentiles' 'Law-free' inclusion in the mission tell us about 
the Jewish observance of Paul and of his fellow Jewish apostles in the 
movement? Absolutely nothing. The source ofthe gentiles' law-free-ness' 
was Jewish apocalyptic expectation, not apostolic apostasy. To make the 
same point slightly differently: to hold that Jewish ancestral traditions 
were not incumbent upon non-Jews would have been a tautology in 
antiquity (and remains so today): only Israel is responsible for Israel's law 
(Rom 9:4). And this position held true even when - or especially when — 


58 Fredriksen, Judaizing, 241-243. 
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the non-Jews who joined the Jesus movement were viewed through the 
convictions of Jewish apocalyptic prophecy. 

What does the gentiles’ ‘Law-free’ inclusion in the mission tell us about 
Paul versus his circumcising apostolic opponents? In light of these pro- 
phetic traditions about the gentiles’ eschatological inclusion in God’s 
kingdom, Paul the apostle emerges as a Jewishly traditional figure. He too 
preserves the ethnic distinctions between Israel and the nations: no cir- 
cumcision for gentiles. He too holds that gentiles do not need to join Israel 
(via conversion), only to join with Israel (by eschewing their native gods 
and disavowing their idols; Rom 15:8-12). It is Paul’s anonymous competi- 
tion, those who seek to evangelize via circumcision, who are the innova- 
tors; their mission to gentiles to convert them to Judaism is the novum.59 
Paul, and the others like him (James, Peter, John, Barnabas) hew to a tra- 
ditional, indeed a normative, line. 

What does the gentiles’ ‘Law-free’ inclusion, via pneumatic adoption, tell 
us about Paul as an ancient religious thinker? Paul’s Jewish apocalyptic 
convictions, even in their post-Damascus iteration, were also traditional 
in terms of the broader Mediterranean construction of divine/human 
relations: gods and their humans form family groups. If the nations, 
through an eschatological miracle, now worship Israel’s god alone, then 
even though they remain ethnically distinct, they are spiritually adopted; 
they now, like Israel, can also call God ‘Abba, Father’. 


Ifit is indeed the case, as I have argued here, that a ‘Law-free’ mission to gentiles, 
since based in and on Jewish apocalyptic expectations, implies nothing about 
the level of Jewish observance on the part of those apostles bringing the mes- 


sage — ifindeed the gentiles’ inclusion gives us no reason to speculate that these 
apostles were not Jewishly observant themselves - then we meet with another 


problem: Why then did Paul initially persecuted the ekklésia? And why, later, 


did the synagogue persecute Paul? 


59 


Pace Louis Feldman, I think that these circumcising apostles represent the only known 
instance in antiquity of active Jewish missionizing to convert gentiles to Judaism. Munck 
argued against the existence of Jewish missions, Paul and Salvation, 264-271; see now 
Goodman, Mission or Conversion; also Fredriksen, ‘What parting?’ 48-56. Most of the 
Jewish apostles of the new movement were not trying to convert gentiles-in-Christ to 
Judaism tout court. For my conjectures on the circumstances and motivation of those few 
who were, Fredriksen, ‘Judaism, the Circumcision’, 558-561. 
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Paul presents himself as a former persecutor of the ekklesia, while at the same 
time proclaiming his excellence both as a Jew (Gal 1:13f; see too v. 23) and as 
an apostle to gentiles (1 Cor 15:9f). Taking the evidence of the epistles over that 
of Acts, thus also taking ‘persecution’ to mean, not ‘execution’ (Luke's picture) 
but flogging (2 Cor 11:24),®° we can infer the following: that sometime within 
a few years of Jesus' execution, the gospel reached the synagogue(s) of Dam- 
ascus, which contained Judaizing pagans (‘god-fearers’) as well as Jews. These 
apostles then formed a Christ-following ekklesia (‘assembly’) — I see no reason 
to think that this assembly would cease voluntarily from associating with the 
larger community in the synagogue — which was constituted both of Christ- 
following Jews and of these synagogue-going pagans. These pagans, meanwhile, 
in receiving the gospel, accordingly made the commitment to cease worshiping 
their native gods. Pauls! then would have participated in having (only) the Jew- 
ish members of this ekklesia flogged to the maximum degree (kath’ huperbolén, 
Gal 1:14) allowed by the Law, that is, thirty-nine lashes.®? Later, as an apostle, he 
was to receive the same punishment himself (2 Cor 1:24). Why? 

Different scholars have offered different explanations. Some have conjec- 
tured that the message of the new movement - a crucified messiah — would 
have occasioned deep religious offence, since such a messiah would have died 
a death ‘cursed by the law’ — Deut 21:23, by way of Gal 3:13. Others infer legal 
offense: these itinerant apostles (often associated with the 'Hellenists' of Acts), 
laxintheir own law-observance, offended the host synagogue as 'sinners' (Deut 
25:1-3 LXX), and thus were subjected to ‘the’ thirty-nine lashes (makkot arbaim). 
Others conjecture that the Damascus synagogues would have been offended 
by the apostles' social intimacy with impure’ gentiles — eating together, pray- 
ing together — without requiring that they be circumcised, that is, convert to 


60 For the argument, see Hultgren, "Paul's Pre-Christian Persecutions’. 

61 Paul must have been in some official capacity within the synagogue to do so: he could not 
have administered disciplinary lashing on his own authority. 

62 As Sanders famously observed, punishment implies inclusion, Paul, the Law, 192. This 
means not only that the objects of Paul’s actions would have been Jews (whether the 
sojourning apostles, the Damascene Christ-following Jews, or some combination of both), 
but also that the ekklesia would have formed within the synagogue community: had 
this group separated from the synagogue, the synagogue would have had no authority 
over them. This observation holds true also for Paul’s own later experience, receiving 
thirty-nine lashes five times (2 Cor 11:24): he would not have received this punishment, 
and accepted it, had he not continue to move within synagogue circles. 
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Judaism. (Paul suggests that he is persecuted because he no longer preaches 
circumcision, Gal 5:1: perhaps he had had the same issue, from the other side, 
during this earlier moment in Damascus.) Some others, finally, argue that the 
message of a crucified messiah would have put the host community at politi- 
cal risk, alienating the local Roman government. The wider Jewish community 
would have responded by repudiating the message by subjecting those promul- 
gating it to disciplinary flogging (makkot mardut).®° 

These same reconstructions serve to explain why Paul, later, was himself 
persecuted: his message of the crucified messiah caused religious offense, as 
would his personal laxity about the law, perhaps even his principled apostasy 
from the law. Paul's social practices in re gentiles ‘shatters the ethnic mould’ 
of synagogue Judaism; the new social entity of the ekklesia ‘transgresses the 
boundaries of the diaspora synagogue’; ‘Paul’s assimilating practices and his 
lax (or at least inconsistent) observation of the law earned him suspicion, 
opposition, and even punishment’ in the synagogue.®* 

All of these reconstructions, but especially the last, require that the early 
Christian message be somehow in principle irreconcilable with traditional Jew- 
ish practice. The ekklésia’s ready inclusion of uncircumcised gentiles (sic) is 
held up as one of the proofs of this. As I have already argued, however, we 
cannot infer anything about the Jewish apostles’ level of Jewish observance 
on the basis of the ekklesia’s gentile members’ not keeping most of the Jew- 
ish observances: these gentiles are included because of a strong and articulate 
apocalyptic trope regarding gentiles at the end of the age, which is where the 
first generation of the movement thought they stood. ‘Gentile impurity’ is an 
unlikely source of offense or concern to Jews for a number of reasons. The Levit- 
ical purities/impurities that shaped access to the Temple - in other words, that 
were part of Jewish law — were not relevant to gentiles: these states of impurity, 
highly contagious, related solely to Jews (even, primarily, to priests). And the 
very architecture of Herod’s Temple lets us know that gentile impurity was not 
contagious, therefore of no direct consequence to Jews: Jews walked through 
the Temple's outer court — and therefore bumped into gentiles — whenever 
they made their way to their own areas of worship. The synagogue, itself not 
a site of sacrifice, was not regulated by purity codes.® Finally, as I hope that 


63 All of these explanations are presented with bibliography, analyzed, and (save for the 
last position) dismissed in Fredriksen, ‘Judaism, the Circumcision’, 548-556. The last 
explanation was advocated loc. cit. 556; retractandum est. See also below n77. 

64 Barclay, Mediterranean Diaspora, 393. 

65 Fora detailed discussion of Jewish purity laws and customs in the first century, Sanders, 
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I have by now demonstrated, diaspora synagogues frequently received pagan 
gentiles (sic) qua god-fearers into their midst: Why would or should ex-pagan 
gentiles (sic), now part of a synagogue sub-group, offend them? 

Paul himself suggests that circumeision (thus, ‘Christian’ policy toward 
admitting gentiles) has something to do with the reason why he is persecuted 
(IfI still preach circumcision, why am I still persecuted?’ Gal 5:11 - note that he 
does not say by whom). And he suggests that his circumcising apostolic compe- 
tition advocates circumcising Christ-following gentiles so that they themselves 
might avoid being persecuted (‘Those who would ... compel you to be circum- 
cised [do so] ... only in order that they may not be persecuted for the cross of 
Christ, Gal 6.12 - note, again, that he does not say by whom). As long as we 
restrict this persecution to makkot, lashing, and as long as we see the issue of 
circumcision as one simply of concern in intra-ethnic situations (such as gen- 
tile association with Jews), we restrict both the identity of the ‘persecutors’ to 
Jews and the reason for the ‘persecution’ to issues internal to Judaism. 

But Paul names more than synagogue harassment in his list of woes in 
2 Corn: he is also persecuted by Romans (beaten with rods, v. 25), by contrary 
weather and the elements of nature (the domain of the lower, cosmic gods; 
v. 25f), ‘in danger from my own people and in danger from gentiles’ as well as 
in danger from ‘false brethren’ (that is, I assume, from other apostles-in-Christ 
whose ‘gentile policy’ is different from Paul’s, v. 26; cf. Galatians, passim). Who 
are all these ‘persecutors’? And why in particular would pagans react violently 
to circumcision, whether because other gentiles circumcise or because some — 
that is, the Christ-following ones — do not circumcise? To answer these ques- 
tions, as well as our questions about the reasons for intra-Jewish punishments, 
we will have to jump ahead to no. 5. 


5. Rome’s Persecution of the Ekklesia 


I begin with several observations made earlier in this paper: in antiquity (1) all 
gods exist, their existence witnessed in part by the existence of their humans, 
and (2) gods and humans formed family groups, hence cult is an ethnic designa- 
tion and ethnicity is a cultic designation. This means that an anthropological 
definition of empire (‘the greatest number of peoples under a single govern- 
ment’) can be restated theologically: ‘the greatest number of gods under a single 


Jewish Law, 29-41, 131-254 (Pharisees), 258-271 (diaspora communities); on impurity and 
gentiles, Klawans, ‘Notions of Gentile Impurity’. 
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government. To these two generalizations I will now add two more: (3) cult 
makes gods happy, and happy gods make for happy humans; conversely, lack 
of cult makes gods unhappy, and unhappy gods make for unhappy humans. 
Finally, (4) any god is more powerful than any human. 

Mediterranean culture was extremely commodious when it came to accom- 
modating various cults — which is why the religious situation of the Empire 
can rightly be described as chaotic.® ‘Religions’ (various ancestral practices) 
simply existed, because their people did. To label all this religious breathing- 
space ‘tolerance’ is to misdescribe it with a word drawn from our own later civil 
societies. Ancient empire embraced a practical religious pluralism.® If all gods 
exist, and if any god is bigger than any human, such a posture simply made good 
sense. 

So why did this apocalyptic Jewish movement that formed in the wake ofthe 
mission and message of Jesus encounter such resistance, from pagans as well as 
from Jews, as itspread in the diaspora? Why should pagans have persecuted the 
church? Pondering this question, historians have often invoked the term religio 
licita; it supposedly describes a statutory distinction between Christianity and 
Judaism. Rome, so goes the argument, recognized Judaism as a ‘legal’ religion; 
it did not so recognize Christianity.6® 

There are several problems with religio licita. The first, and perhaps the 
least significant, is the false impression that it gives of actually being a term of 
Roman law. It is not. Rather, its origins trace back to Tertullian. In his Apology, 
Tertullian complains that pagans say to Christians, ‘Non licet esse vos! You're 


66 See Rives, Religion in the Roman Empire; Beard — North — Price, Religions of Rome, for the 
imperial city itself. 

67 On the ways that Antiochus 1v Epiphanes does not represent an exception to this ‘rule’, 
see Ma, ‘Relire’, esp 71-84. 

68 This paragraph and the two that follow draw from my earlier essay, ‘Mandatory Retire- 
ment’, 239. Marius Heemstra rightly points out, both in his essay in the current collec- 
tion and in his larger study, Fiscus Judaicus, that in the wake of the tax’s establishment, 
Judaism’ must have figured as a term in Roman law. I agree; but its ‘legal status’ for that 
purpose relates to a tax category, not to a category of ‘legitimate cult’. So too Isaac, Origins 
of Racism, 449. For a review of the scholarship on the question, and a consideration of 
the hypothesis that Christianity was the subject of a special law, see Rives, ‘Persecution of 
Christians’. On Christian martyrdom as a ‘discursive practice’ - identity-confirming nar- 
ratives - and the difficulty of using martyrological literature to reconstruct actual Roman 
persecutions, see Moss, Ancient Christian Martyrdom, 1-22. Pliny's Ep 10.96 remains a dif- 
ficulty: is the problem Christian incorrigibility, or their refusal to honor the Emperor? 
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not legit!’ (or, less colloquially, ‘It’s not legal for you to exist’, 4.4). By contrast, 
the Jewish religion is ‘certe licita’ (21.1). From these slight beginnings, religio 
licita has grown into a mighty academic idee fixe, invoked to explain why the 
Empire went after the church but did not go after the synagogue.® From there, 
historians chase after the wild goose of trying to figure out why Christianity 
was not a ‘legal’ religion, when we have no record of any laws that render it 
specifically illegal — nor any record of any laws identifying any ‘religion’ as 
specifically legal. 

Apart from its (implicit) appearance in Tertullian, religio licita is nowhere 
attested in any ancient source. But its usefulness as a term of historical analysis 
is compromised not because of this slight attestation per se, but because of its 
utter wrong-headedness in obscuring the fundamental connection in antiquity 
between cult and ethnicity. People's ancestral traditions were neither legal nor 
illegal: they simply were (e.g., Athenagoras, Legatio 1). In the Roman world, 
religion and ethnic loyalties were inseparable.7? ‘Religious pluralism’ simply 
describes the native and normal condition of ancient society. Why did it fail in 
the case of (gentile) Christianity? 

The fact that ancient gods ran in the blood meant that people were born 
into their obligations to particular deities, both family gods and urban ones. If 
these pagans became Christ-followers, they in principle ceased honoring these 
gods with cult - which would anger these gods. Because these non-sacrificing 
pagans ofthe Christian movement refused to honor their gods, the Tiber might 
overflow or the Nile might not, the earth might move or the sky might not 
(Tertullian, Apol 40.2). 'No rain, because of the Christians" (Augustine, civ 
Dei 2.3). In other words, the problem with gentile Christians, in the eyes of 
the pagan majority, was not that these people were 'Christian, but that they 
were deviant gentiles. That is to say, the problem was that, whatever the new 
religious practices that these people chose to assume, they were nonetheless, in 
the eyes of their own family members and neighbors, still obligated to the gods 
ofthe city and of the Empire as well — and those gods, once alienated, would be 
angry. The main cause of pagan anti-Christian aggression was fear of heaven — 
or, in brief, piety."! 


69 E.g., Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution, 220, 429. 

70 Isaac, Origins of Racism, 500. 

71 ‘From Britain to Syria, pagan cults aimed to honour the gods and avert the misfortunes 
which might result from the gods’ own anger at their neglect, notes Robin Lane Fox. 
'Any account of pagan worship which minimizes the gods' uncertain anger and mor- 
tals' fear of it is an empty account, Pagans and Christians, 39; ‘The best that humans 
could hope for was that they could keep the gods in a good mood, Potter, ‘Martyr- 
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Conversion to Judaism — which had the same effect in terms of sacrificing 
as becoming Christian did — was tolerated, if resented, because Judaism itself 
was familiar, and widely recognized as ancient and ancestral, the two criteria 
of respectable cult.’? By these same criteria, however — especially early on, in 
the middle decades of the first century - ‘Christianity’ was, precisely, nothing "7 
Not requiring complete affiliation with Judaism via circumcision, insisting that 
family and urban cults nonetheless be renounced, the early apostles walked 
these Christ-fearing pagans into a social and religious no-man's land. These 
apostles themselves as well as their gentiles may not have been too worried — 
after all, Christ was on the verge of returning, of gloriously summing up the 
ages, and of submitting the cosmos and everything in it to his divine father 
(1Cor15). But the pagan majority in these diaspora cities was worried. The gods’ 
anger would affect everyone. In other words, ancestral obligation, not particu- 
lar beliefs — what people did, not what they thought — was what mattered."^ 


dom and spectacle, 134. Roman piety combined with patriotism, since the proper exe- 
cution of traditional cult is not only of concern to religion, but also to the well-being 
of the state, Cicero, de Legibus 1.12.30. See Isaac, Origins of Racism, 467 and nı21-127 
for citations to many Roman authorities' expressing this view. Tertullian in de Idolola- 
tria provides a wonderfully thick description of the god-saturated ancient city, and how 
most activities, whether public or domestic, involved interactions with the images of 
gods. Christians no less than pagans were aware that divine wrath was the consequence 
of neglecting cult, and for this reason they blamed these gods, qua evil daimones, for 
inspiring persecution against them: see most recently Reed, "Trickery* Israel's god could 
be alienated, too: Once the daily sacrifices were interrupted and the sancta polluted, 
Josephus reports, the divine presence quit Jerusalem's Temple, War 5:412; 6.300; cf Ant 
20166. 

72 Which is not to say that pagans were neutral on the topic of conversion to Judaism; see 
above n20. 

73 ‘Since they were neither Jew nor pagan, they were isolated, without a recognizable social 
identity, Sanders, "Paul's Jewishness, 67; see too n26. For the same reason, we have no 
Jewish term for these people either (above, p36f): they fit no foregoing social category. 
Paul calls them either hagioi (‘sanctified’ or ‘set-apart’ ones), or adelphoi ([adopted] 
‘brothers’), or (since this is what they are), ethné. Fredriksen, Judaizing the Nations, 
242-244, 247-250; cf Johnson Hodge, Jf Sons, 43-66, 202 n1. 

74 For this reason, inter alia, I cannot agree with Rives’ concluding speculation, Animal 
sacrifice, infra p125: 'Christian rejection of animal sacrifice was thus much more absolute 
and comprehensive, while Judaean rejection merely conditional. It was perhaps for this 
reason that the Christian refusal to sacrifice was a central issue in Roman hostility to 
Christians, whereas the Jewish refusal, so far as we know, had no repercussions. Jews’ not 
sacrificing to gentile gods put nothing at risk; gentile Christians' not sacrificing to gentile 
gods put everything at risk. 
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The problem with gentile Christians, in the eyes of the majority, was that they 
were deviant pagans."5 

Jews who were Christians in later centuries are invisible in the evidence 
for pagan persecutions: Jews had long had the option not to sacrifice to the 
gods of the majority.” (For this reason, reports Eusebius, a gentile Christian 
during a period of pagan persecution had considered converting to Judaism, 
in order to be spared harassment as a gentile, CH 6.12.1.) But in the early 
decades of the new movement, Jewish apostles were targeted — hence Paul's 
being beaten with rods three times, a Roman punishment - precisely because 
they were raising pagan anxieties by drawing some pagans away from their 
ancestral practices, something that the synagogue had never done with their 
god-fearers. For this same reason - the early movement's success at turning the 
synagogue's god-fearers to the exclusive worship of the god of Israel - diaspora 
synagogues subjected Jews like Paul to disciplinary flogging, makkot mardut.7? 
Such a destabilizing and inflammatory message, seen as radiating out of the 
synagogue, could make the Jewish urban community itself the target of local 
anxieties and resentments. Alienating the gods put the city at risk;"? alienating 
the pagan majority put the synagogue at risk — especially when the behavior 
occasioning that risk, an exclusive commitment to the god of Israel, was so 


75 See further Fredriksen, ‘Mandatory Retirement, 238-241; Augustine and the Jews, 25-39, 
88-98; Goodman, ‘The Persecution of Paul by Diaspora Jews’, 376-387. 

76 For this reason, I think that Boyarin, Dying for God, 25-47 misreads the story in tHul 2 
about R. Eliezer’s being called before the hegemon for minut, i.e., Christianity. The story, 
which leans upon Christian martyrologies for its structure, is a fabrication told to make 
an intra-Jewish point about minut, specifically the (Jewish) followers of Jesus. In real life, 
Roman governors did not concern themselves with Jewish sectarians (among whom might 
number Christian Jews; cf Acts 18:12-15) - but they did concern themselves with Christian 
gentiles, because these last, in refusing to honor the gods, posed a threat to the common 
weal. 

77 ‘The forty lashes’ (makkot arbaim) was a punishment meted out for violation of a bibli- 
cal prohibition (mMakk 3). Makkot mardut, on the other hand, was discretionary lashing, 
with no fixed number of lashes except for its upper limit, thirty-nine; see Hare, Jewish 
Persecution, 42-46. The earliest attestation of makkot mardut is in the Mishna, but some 
of the traditions upon which the Mishna rests antedate the late second/early third cen- 
tury. Perhaps then (to close this circle), 2Cor 11:24, which does not have the article in 
Greek (hoi, cf ‘the forty lashes less one, RSV) is our earliest attestation of makkot mar- 
dut. 

78 Historians of Rome seem to have an easier time seeing this than do historians of Chris- 
tianity: see, e.g., Barnes, ‘Legislation’; Millar, Imperial Cult, 145-175; Lane Fox, Pagans and 
Christians, 419-434. 
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universally and uniquely associated with Jews themselves. (Acts 19:21-41, the 
riot at Ephesus, vividly depicts such a situation.) 

To return to our question of no. 4 above, then: This real and serious threat — 
aggressive pagan anxieties caused by fear of their gods’ anger — was the reason 
both for Paul’s giving this synagogue discipline (when he was an agent of the 
community in Damascus) and for his getting this synagogue discipline. The 
reasons for each phase of his persecutions had nothing to do with apostasy. 


Concluding Questions 


Historians of Christian origins inevitably know more about Christianity than 
did the ancient apostles who spread the euangelion in the middle decades 
of the first century. We know, first of all, that despite the convictions of this 
first generation — a conviction that unites them, mutatis mutandis, with the 
historical Jesus’? — Christianity would go on to have a long future. We also know 
that, within a very few years of Paul’s mission, the Temple in Jerusalem would 
cease to be a focus of active Christian piety. And we know that Christianity 
would continue to develop vigorously and variously as a movement that was 
increasingly gentile and, eventually, anti-Jewish. All of this knowledge can 
unobtrusively shape how and what we see. 

I have argued here that we have good reason to construe Paul as a diaspora 
Jew of the late Second Temple period who fits into his inherited cultural /reli- 
gious context by way of continuity rather than by way of contrast. Were we to 
take this proposition seriously, we would need to recast much of how we think 
about what we do. I close with a short series of examples. 


(1) How useful is the metaphor of ‘the parting of the ways’ for imagining the 
development of ancient Christianity?®° The Fourth Gospel, Ignatius, Barnabas, 


79 On the apocalyptic teachings common to Paul and to the later gospel traditions — 
thus, perhaps, tracing back to the historical Jesus — see Fredriksen, Jesus of Nazareth, 74- 
ug. 

80 My contesting this paradigm has to do with its heuristic utility: I think that it confuses 
more than it clarifies. But as this paper has argued throughout, I also think that Jews and 
gentiles within the Christ movement were ethnically distinct from the beginning, and 
remained distinct: see Townsend, ‘Who were the First Christians?’ For this reason, Roman 
observers had little reason to confuse the two groups, and Christ-following Jews would 
appear to such outside observers as Jews tout court. (So too the conclusion reached by 
John Barclay in this volume, ‘Jews and Christians’) For a recent review of scholarship on 
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Valentinus, Marcion, Justin: well before 200, there are clear signs of (some) gen- 
tile Christians’ viewing Jews and Judaism as ‘other’. Pionius (c. 250), Origen 
(c. 230), the canons of the Council of Elvira (c. 300), John Chrysostom (387): 
well after 200, there are clear signs of continuing intimate social and religious 
contact between (some gentile) Christians and Jews. If we follow the literary 
stemma of the contra Iudaeos tradition, we will come away with one impres- 
sion; if we attend to some of what such authors complain about, and what 
church canons rule against, we will come away with another.?! The problem 
with the paradigm of ‘the parting of the ways’ is the clarity that it (falsely) both 
presupposes and promises.8 Further, if synagogue communities themselves 
continue well into the post-Constantinian period to receive gentile pagans 
(sic),83 should we really be so surprised that they receive the other sort of gen- 
tiles (namely Christian ones) as well? 


(2) How should we regard the effects of the series of Jewish revolts against 
Rome? I queried above how deep the impact of these revolts could have been on 
Jews in the diaspora. Their most immediate and powerful impact was on those 
whom we think of as ‘Christian’ authors: the evangelists, for example, and John 
of Patmos, for the first revolt; later, Justin, Tertullian, and the entire sweep of the 
contra Iudaeos rhetorical tradition for the Bar Kochba revolt.8^ And even this 


the 'parting ofthe ways’ paradigm, see Carleton Paget, Jews, Christians, 3-24; see also Lieu, 
‘Parting of the Ways’. 

81 See Fredriksen, ‘What Parting?’ 

82 See esp essays assembled in the anthology edited by Becker and Reed, The Ways that Never 
Parted, and their introduction, ibid. 1-33. 

83 Tertullian (c. 200), ad Nationes 1.13.3-4: Some gentiles keep the Sabbath and Passover, and 
yet continue to worship at pagan altars too. Commodian (3rd c.), Instruct 1.24.11-14 mocks 
those who ‘live between both ways, who rush from synagogue to traditional altar, medius 
Iudaeus (37.1). He adds that Jews are wrong to tolerate such behavior (Dicant illi tibi si 
iussum est deos adorare, 37.10). Cyril of Alexandria (5th c.), De ador 3.92.3 speaks of men 
in Phoenicia and Palestine who, calling themselves theosebeis, consistently follow neither 
Jewish nor Greek religious custom. 

84 By which mean that these later Christians, looking through the prism of the Bar Kokhba 
revolt to the destruction of the Second Temple and thence to prophetic texts in the 
LXX, proclaim (endlessly) that, with the (Second) Temple's destruction, God has sent 
the Jews into exile; whereas in fact, diaspora Judaism had been established for centuries 
by that time, and Jewish settlement long continued thereafter in territorial Israel, as 
even Augustine noted, De civ Dei 16.21; Fredriksen, Augustine, 79-88. On this idea of 
the Temple's destruction inaugurating the second exile — an important theme in Justin's 
Dialogue with Trypho that ends up enshrined in the Babylonian Talmud - see Yuval, ‘The 
Myth of Jewish Exile. 
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impact is more rhetorical than social - were things otherwise, again, we would 
not have all our rich and variegated evidence for continued and continuous 
Jewish/Christian/pagan social amity in late antiquity. 


(3) To Paul in particular: we overemphasize, I think, the degree to which he felt 
(or actually was) persecuted by the diaspora synagogue. Often, that overem- 
phasis leads us to overemphasize as well, orto construct, a much greater degree 
of difference between Paul's Jewish practice and that of (his host?) diaspora 
synagogue communities. We need to take Paul at his word, and so widen our 
view of his persecutors. He feels no less oppressed ‘by the gentiles, as he says 
in 2 Corinthians n, and by wind, weather and water, those media of the lower 
gods. And he feels much more persecuted by his divine cosmic opposition, all of 
those planetary and astral powers whose active existence our attachmentto the 
idea of modern monotheism makes harder to see. Furthermore, the argument 
that I have made here - that a message emanating from the diaspora synagogue 
that pagans should stop honoring their own gods if they would be spared the 
coming wrath ofIsrael's god (1 Thessı:10) would have roiled the religious ecosys- 
tem of these Graeco-Roman cities — provides economy of explanation. All of 
Paul's persecutors — other Jews, pagan gentiles both Greek and Roman, hos- 
tile cosmic entities — unite against him for this same reason: his insistence that 
Christ-following pagans refuse cult to their native gods. 


(4) Historians often refer to Paul's mission to gentiles as ‘Law-free’. I have done 
so here. But should we? That puts so much emphasis on the wrong issue, in a 
way that has had such a distorting effect. Part of our use ofthe phrase ‘Law-free’ 
is due, of course, to the lingering prism of the Reformation. But in providing 
a context within Paul's own life for such a concept (or slogan), we can end by 
positing a Paul who is himself Law-free, indeed even apostate. If we let go ofthe 
paradigm, we might more easily see an observant Jew, an apostle who continues 
to associate with synagogues (2 Cor 1:24), and a member of a movement whose 
gentiles continue, for as long as their host synagogue communities will let 
them, to frequent the diaspora synagogue as well. 

The phrase ‘Law-free’, further, reinforces our failure to perceive how much 
of what Paul is doing is actively Judaizing. We can hold him partly account- 
able: he angrily accuses Peter of trying to Judaize' the Christ-following gentiles 
in Antioch (Gal 2:14), and he condemns him for it. ‘To Judaize’ normally indi- 
cated either full conversion to Judaism (that is, fully adopting Jewish ancestral 
practices) or godfearing (adding the Jewish god to one's native pantheon). Paul 
explicitly condemns both of these options (full conversion to Judaism, Gala- 
tians passim; godfearing, 1Cor 5:11). Yet Paul's core message in terms of behavior 
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was not, ‘Don't circumcise!’ It was: ‘No more latreia to native gods!’ The Jesus 
movement, out of apocalyptic conviction, required its gentiles to enact pre- 
cisely that behavior that majority culture - and Jews as well - universally and 
exclusively associated with Jews. This is hardly a ‘Law-free’ demand. It is, in fact, 
a Judaizing demand 9? 


(5) Finally, and I think most fundamentally, we must always weigh seriously 
Paul's own firm conviction that he lived and worked in history’s final hour. His 
intense eschatological orientation is absolutely foundational, shaping every- 
thing that Paul says. And his conviction is all the more remarkable when we 
consider that, by the time that we hear from him, mid-first century, the King- 
dom is already late. 

We easily lose sight of this fact, of course. We look backwards, and for good 
reason see the epistles as early, a mere couple of decades after Jesus’ execution. 
But our view is not Paul's. He lived his life forward, one day at a time. When the 
god of Israel had revealed his son to Paul (c. 34? Gal 114), Paul had understood 
what it meant: the onset of the general resurrection, thus the establishment of 
God's kingdom, could not be far behind. But Paul gives this interpretation in 
a letter written some twenty years after the fact (1Cor 15). Why — how - can 
he still be so sure? And in another letter, written even later, we find him again 
asserting the nearness of the End: ‘You know what hour it is, how it is full time 
now for you to awake from sleep. Salvation is nearer to us than when we first 
believed. The night is far gone; the day is at hand’, (Rom 13:nf). Why - how — 
can he still be so sure? 

This is the context — Paul's unwavering apocalyptic conviction — within 
which we should set his equally unwavering insistence that gentiles-in-Christ 
need not, indeed must not, be circumcised. Such ‘eschatological gentiles’ had 
long been an imaginative construct, their exclusive commitment to the god of 
Israel one of any number of anticipated End-time events. Through the mission 
of the Jesus movement, they had become a social reality. 

Various scholars have attributed Paul's position on circumcision to Paul's 
seeing the works of the Law as antithetical to grace, or to the gospel, or to 
salvation in Christ (or even - a nod to Bultmann - as antithetical to ‘authentic 
existence’). And these supposed theological descriptions then easily transmute 
into biographical ones: Paul the Pharisee becomes Paul the ex-Pharisee, Paul 
the renegade apostle vis-a-vis Jerusalem, indeed, Paul the full-blown apostate. 


85 Fredriksen, ‘Judaizing the Nations’, 251f. 
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But suppose that Paul’s insistence that Christ-following gentiles not be cir- 
cumcised has nothing to do with his personal practice of Jewish ancestral cus- 
tom, and nothing to do with any supposed antagonism between the ekklésia 
and the synagogue? Suppose, instead, that it has everything to do with his 
vision of the Risen Christ, with his call to be an apostle to the nations, and 
with his sense of his own mission? The very existence of such gentiles who had 
turned from their idols and who had made an exclusive commitment to the god 
of Israel was a profound and an ongoing validation of Paul’s work. They con- 
firmed him in his conviction that he did, after all, know what time it is on God's 
clock. They are the reason why he can assert, decades after joining the move- 
ment, that ‘salvation is nearer to us now than when we first believed’. Ifhe could 
just bring in the full number of the nations, the final events could unwind (Rom 
11:25-36). Paul’s furious impatience with the circumcisers in Galatia measures 
the importance of these gentiles to his entire worldview and to his own sense 
of self. 

What does this twinned commitment, to the fast-approaching End time 
and to these anomalous Christian pagans, tell us about Paul’s level of personal 
Jewish observance? Absolutely nothing at all. 


The so-called ‘new perspective on Paul’, germinating in mid-twentieth century 
Scandinavian New Testament scholarship, inaugurated fully in Anglophone 
studies in the 1970's and 80's, led to a deepening appreciation of Paul's rela- 
tionship with Judaism. The paradigm shifted from Paul against Judaism to Paul 
and Judaism. That perspective is shifting yet again, from Paul and Judaism to 
Paul within Judaism.86 A daunting task of re-imagining lies before us. The letters 
must all be retranslated. The word books must all be recast. The commentaries 
must all be redone. 


86 See the essays assembled in Nanos and Zetterholm, Paul within Judaism. 


Flourishing before the Crisis: 
Mapping Judaean Society in the First Century CE 


Eyal Regev 


Thanks to Josephus, the New Testament, and to a certain degree rabbinic lit- 
erature, our historical knowledge of Judaean society, especially in Jerusalem, 
in the mid-first century CE is more extensive than in any other ancient period. 
These sources present the various forms of Judaean Judaism. They lack, how- 
ever, a description of the general and social phenomena that shaped Judaean 
society and affected the relationship between different groups. 

The first part of this article aims to consider some of the social features 
of groups and parties — the Sadducees, the Pharisees, the Essenes, Sicarii, 
Zealots and Apocalyptic Movements, and the early Christians. The second 
part points to several social developments and phenomena in Judaean society. 
Some of these phenomena, such as the competition between different groups 
or parties, the economic and demographic growth of Jerusalem, the presence 
of diaspora Jews in the city, and the centrality of the Temple, can be recovered 
from Josephus, the New Testament, and perhaps early rabbinic literature. Other 
social developments can be traced only through the archaeological record: the 
spread of individualism in the Jerusalem society, non-priestly purity, the use 
of ossuaries, and the fragmentation of the family structure. In the last part 
of the article I will suggest that all these social dynamics may provide a new 
explanation for the social crisis of Judaean society in the Great Revolt against 
Rome (66-70 CE), which was actually a civil war between those who were for 
or against the revolt, and between different zealot groups. 

The article does not pretend to summarize our knowledge about late Second 
Temple period Judaism. The scope here is limited to a survey of studies in order 
to give a general overview that has implications for the collapse of Judaean soci- 
ety in 66—70CE.! My discussion focuses on social aspects and not on literary 
evidence, paying special attention to the contribution of archaeological find- 
ings to our understanding of social and cultural trends. 


1 For surveys of sources and scholarship, see Saldarini, Pharisees; Sanders, Judaism. 
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Parties and Ideologies: Social Power and Religious Ethos 


The Sadducees 

Most of the high-priestly families were Sadducees. Several well-known high 
priests may be identified as such. Ananus son of Ananus, from the high-priestly 
house of Hanan, was a Sadducee (Ant 20:199). So were the followers of Joseph 
Caiaphas (Acts 5:17), hence Caiaphas himself, who was ofthe house of Katros/ 
Cantheras, seems to be a Sadducee. Ishmael son of Phiabi confronted the 
early rabbis since he wished to follow the Sadducean halakha of burning the 
red heifer in a state of complete purity after sundown (tPar 3:6). The rabbis 
mention the Boethusians interchangeably with the Sadducees and attribute 
Sadducean laws to them. The Boethusians probably should be identified with 
the high priests of the house of Boethos, first nominated by Herod and regarded 
as part of the Sadducean party. Hence, there is evidence that the four major 
high-priestly houses were Sadducees. This is also implied by many references 
in rabbinic sources about struggles between the Pharisees and Sadducees in 
matters pertaining to the Temple. 

I shall now turn to the halakha and religious ideas of the Sadducees. In 
doing so, I assume that the efforts the Sadducean high priests made to execute 
and perform their own halakha, while rejecting and abolishing the competing 
laws of the Pharisees, are also an expression of social power. The Sadducees 
maintained a strict approach to purity and penal laws (for the latter, see Ant 
13:294; 20:199; cf War 2:166) and were committed to the literal sense of Scrip- 
ture. According to the Scholion to Megillat Taanit, the Sadducees demanded 
physical punishment for the individual who injured his fellow being’s body, 
literally interpreting the command of an ‘eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth"? 
They debated with the Pharisees, who deduced that these verses allude to mon- 
etary compensation equal to the physical injury. The Sadducees argued that 
the red heifer should be burnt only by a high priest who is entirely pure at 
sundown (that is, immersed in a ritual bath and then waiting for sundown); 
the Pharisees claimed that the high priest may burn it in the incomplete state 
of levitical purity, tevul yom, that is, when he had just immersed and had not 
waited till sundown. Thus, the Sadducees demanded that the ritual of cleans- 
ing from corpse impurity be executed in a state of perfect purity, whereas 
the Pharisees seemed to claim that Scripture does not specify such a demand 
regarding the high priest's status of purity. Since this ritual is not performed in 


2 Scholion to Megillat Taanit, Ms. Oxford, 10 Tammuz; Noam, Megillat Ta'anit, 78f, uf. 
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the Temple but on the mount opposite it, a perfect state of purity is unneces- 
sary.? 

The Sadducees rejected non-scriptural categories, new halakhic definitions, 
and values which were followed or invented by the Pharisees. The Sadducees 
rejected the pharisaic ruling of eruv hatserot, ‘the joining of domains’, and 
refrained from moving vessels from the house to the courtyard or vice versa 
(mEr 6:2). They also opposed the practice of striking the willow branches on 
Hoshana rabba when this falls on the Sabbath (the Boethusians even put rocks 
on the willow branches in the Temple in order to prevent striking them on 
Sabbath, tSuk 3:1). It is possible that they did acknowledge this practice, but 
in contrast to the Pharisees, they emphasized the priority of the observance of 
the Sabbath. 

The Sadducees’ attention was centered on the Temple cult and the religious 
authority of the priesthood. They preferred that daily sacrifices be financed by 
individuals and opposed the half-shekel Temple tax (which was established by 
the Hasmoneans and was mostly likely supported by the Pharisees), probably 
because priestly control in the Temple diminished if every Jew had an equal 
share in funding the cult.* 

The Sadducees’ priestly preferences are apparent in their view that ‘the 
cereal offering’ — the offering which accompanied the shelamim (well-being) 
sacrifice — should be eaten by the priests. The Pharisees, however, argued that 
this cereal offering should be offered on the altar. The Sadducees responded 
that this cereal offering should be given to the priests, who eat it as holy food, 
just as they eat other cereal offerings.? The Sadducean halakhic approach was 
therefore both strict and priestly.® 

Josephus notes that the Sadducees unwillingly submitted to the Pharisees 
and were popular only among the aristocrats (Ant 13:298; 18:17). However, 
this assertion does not make sense, granting that the high priest, his family 
members, and associates held the most powerful positions in both political and 
religious realms. Sadducean high priests such as Joseph Caiphas arrested and 
prosecuted Jesus, Peter, Stephen, Paul, and James. The high priests protected 
the Temple when Agrippa 11 watched the cult from his palace and demanded 
the high priest’s Day of Atonement garments. They controlled the politics of 


3 mPar 3:7f; cf mPar 5:4; tPar 3:6, 8. 

4 Ms. Oxford, beginning of the Scholion, Noam, Megillat Ta‘anit, 57-59, 165-173. See also the 
parallel in bMen 65a, and the description of the half-shekel payment as polemical act, mShek 
3:3. 

5 Scholion to Megillat Taanit, Ms. Oxford, Marheshvan 27; Regev, ‘Sectarian Controversies’. 

6 See also Regev, ‘The Sadducees, the Pharisees’. 
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the Temple and to a certain degree the sacrificial cult as well.” High priests 
represented the Jews before the Roman governor and at times even before 
the Emperor and mediated between the Roman authorities and the Jewish 
people 8 Ananus son of Ananus the Sadducee was elected by the assembly 
as the head of the government during the Great Revolt (War 2:563). This fact 
shows that Ananus, a Sadducean high priest, was regarded by the public as a 
prominent leader of the nation even when he was not nominated or supported 
by the Romans. If the Sadducees were weak and unpopular, this could not have 
happened. 


Pharisees 
We have already referred to the Pharisees as debating with the Sadducees on 
halakhic matters. According to the Gospels, the Pharisees were the scholars of 
Jewish law. They taught their laws directly to the masses. The many stories in 
the Gospels about the Pharisees’ rebuking Jesus and his disciples show that they 
put social pressure on potential religious leaders and their followers to conform 
to Pharisaic laws and teachings.? 

The name of the Pharisees is derived from the root p-r-sh, ‘to interpret’ 
(Scripture). Josephus states that the Pharisees gave the people laws which 
were based on tradition (paradosis).!° Nonetheless, as was already intimated 
in the previous treatment of the Sadducees, the Pharisees’ purity restrictions," 
Sabbath laws, and penal laws! were lenient in comparison to the laws of the 
Sadducees and the Qumran sectarians. 

The Pharisees pursued the involvement of laymen (that is, non-priests) in 
Temple ritual, such as in the half-shekel tax paid by every Jew,! and the ritual of 
the water libation on Succot even when the entrance of the crowd to the sacred 


7 The control of the Sadducees over the sacrificial cult was decisive in the period from Herod 
to about 50CE. It seems that in 40-50 CE there was a Pharisaic takeover, documented by 
Josephus and rabbinic literature. See Regev, The Sadducees, 348-377. 

8 Ant 20:6-14, 180f, 189—195, 199, 205-207; Mark 14:43-15:3; Acts 41-6; 5:17-27; McLaren, 
Power and Politics; Regev, ‘Temple Concerns’. 

9 Cf Hultgren, Jesus and His Adversaries. 

10 A.I. Baumgarten, ‘The Name of the Pharisees; idem, ‘The Pharisaic Paradosis’. 

11  mPar 3:7f; cf mPar 5:4; tPar 3:6, 8. See J.M. Baumgarten, ‘Pharisaic-Sadducean Controver- 
sies. 

12 For the Pharisaic halakha and the worldview it reflected, see Regev, The Sadducees; idem, 
"The Sadducees, the Pharisees’. 

13 Ms. Oxford, beginning ofthe Scholion (Noam, Megillat Ta‘anit, 57-59, 165-173); mShek 3:3; 
bMen 65a. 
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precinct endangered the purity of the Temple’s sacred domains.!* During the 
festivals they let the public, the am ha-arets, approach the sacred court and 
see the Temple vessels. At the conclusion of the festival, the menora and other 
sacred vessels were purified in water since the Pharisees suspected that the am 
ha-arets, the lay multitude, had defiled them by their touch. The Sadducees 
protested because of the supposed pollution of the holy utensils. 

The early rabbinic laws promoted an attitude that diminished the role of the 
priests and gave prominence to the non-priestly rabbinic religious authority.!® 
I suggest that this shift from a priestly and ritualistic orientation to a more 
individualistic one is reflected in early rabbinic halakha, as appears from a basic 
law in mZev 3:1 concerning those who are unfit to slaughter a sacrifice on the 
altar. In order to evaluate the innovation of this rabbinic halakha I will compare 
it to another one in the Temple Scroll (nQTemp 353-8). The rabbis permitted 
lay men, as well as women, slaves, and other unclean men to slaughter in the 
Temple. In the law of the Temple Scroll, however, they were all excluded from 
the middle and inner courts of the Temple and were certainly disqualified from 
performing the sacred ritual. The rabbis, in contrast, disqualified anyone who 
had an improper intention (mahshava) during the act of slaughtering. Unlike 
the authors of the Temple Scroll, the rabbis ignored the priestly cultic hierarchy 
and matters of descent, gender, or even ritual purity. However, the rabbis were 
concerned about the intention of one who slaughtered, his or her cognitive 
condition.!” This approach contradicts the scriptural concept of the purity of 
the sacred realm and the restrictions concerning the ‘foreigner’ (zar), namely 
a non-priest or non-Levite, who would be put to death if he or she approached 
the holy.!8 

From a socio-cultural perspective, the Pharisees introduced the sages’ inter- 
pretation of the law as being no longer dependent on traditional priestly au- 
thority and sacrificial cult. The sages’ own opinion and decisions were more 


14  m$uk 53-4. See the objection of the Sadducees to pouring the water on the altar: mSuk 
3:18; 4:9; bSuk 48b. Cf Ant 13:372. 

15  mHaga:7f tHag 3:35. A similar view regarding the incense altar and the showbread table 
may be implied in the Temple Scroll, nQTemp 3:10-12. 

16 For example, Fraade, ‘Shifting’. 

17 For the Temple Scroll, see Regev, ‘Reconstructing’, 94-97. For the people disqualified from 
sacrificial offering, see mZev 2:1. For a general discussion of the emphasis on intention in 
rabbinic halakha, see Neusner, Judaism, 270-283; Eilberg-Schwartz, Human Will. 

18 | Num 1:51; 3:10, 38; 18:7; cf Num 4:20. See Philo, Legat 307; 4QDa 6ii 9-10. The early rabbis, 
however, left such transgressions up to divine punishment (karet), and shied away from 
human intervention. See mKer 13; tSan 14:16. 
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flexible than the Sadducees’ priestly heritage. The Pharisees’ approach was 
accompanied by daily interaction with the multitudes instead of the closed 
institutional system of the Temple. Every person (including Jesus) had the 
potential to be a rabbi, but only few could serve as priests, or high priests. 


Essenes 

The Essenes, as described by Josephus (War 2:119-161), were an introversionist 
sect. They rejected the outside society and wished to withdraw from it as if it 
were entirely defiled. They segregated themselves from the outside society and 
maintained communal property ownership and celibacy. They sought religious 
experiences and had fixed daily prayers when most Jews still did not pray in 
the synagogue. They studied scriptures and observed very strict purity laws. 
They had a strong sense of group solidarity expressed, for example, in their 
similar dress (white clothes), mutual financial aid arrangements, and coercive 
social and penal systems. It is not clear whether the Essenes were excluded 
from the Temple, or that they themselves refrained from active participation 
in the cult.!9 

Despite their self-exclusion, the Essenes had an effect on many non-Essenes. 
They were known for their competence in foreseeing the future. Three Essene 
figures prophesied in public, two of them referring to Herod and Archelaus: 
Menahem the Essene predicted that Herod would be king of the Jews, and 
Simon the Essene interpreted Archelaus’ dream, predicting that his reign would 
soon come to an end 20 The accuracy of the Essene prophecies and their 
involvement in politics elevated their status among the masses. Non-Essene 
Jews, including Philo and Josephus, felt that the Essenes’ self-segregation, sim- 
plicity, and spirituality signalled perhaps the most pious Jewish life style, while 
such non-Essenes themselves were not able to leave everything behind (includ- 
ing wealth and family) and join the sect.?! 


Sicarii, Zealots and Apocalyptic Movements 
Josephus presented the Sicarii as a revolutionary branch of the Pharisees. They 
were motivated by their belief that God is the one and only ruler and their 
own zeal for freedom.?? There were several groups rebelling against Rome. They 


19 Philo Quod omn 75; Josephus, Ant 18:19. Baumgarten, ‘Josephus on the Essenes' Sacrifices’. 

20 ` War 2:159; Ant 15:371-379; 17:345-348. 

21 For the Essenes social character in comparison to the Qumran sects, see Regev, Sectari- 
anism, 243-266. Note also the reception of Qumranic halakha by Philo and Josephus, in 
Regev, From Qumran’. 

22  Ant18:23; Hengel, The Zealots. 
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hailed from various religious parties and social backgrounds. In 66CE we find 
a number of rebellious movements — or ‘Zealots’, as many scholars such as 
Martin Hengel called them, although Josephus uses this designation for one 
specific movement. Some of their members also came from high-priestly and 
aristocratic families. They were opposed by the anti-Zealot party, which was 
headed by Ananus son of Ananus the Sadducee and Simon son of Gamliel, a 
Pharisee.?? 

One religious characteristic of the Zealots during the revolt was the uttering 
of apocalyptic prophecies. According to an oracle that became famous in the 
entire Empire, ‘one from the country [Judaea] would become ruler of the 
world The Zealots understood this oracle as referring to 'someone of their 
own race, while the Romans interpreted it as referring to Vespasian who was 
proclaimed emperor on Jewish soil.?^ Josephus also mentions another oracle 
that 'the city and the sanctuary will be taken when the Temple should become 
four-square' (War 6:310). Such prophecies and oracles came to light before the 
revolt, but the rebels continued to believe in them even when the Temple was 
already in flames (War 6:285-299). 

The revolt against Rome was sparked by several would-be prophets who 
appeared in the years preceding the revolt. Horsley and Hanson classified 
them as 'oracular prophets' who announced the coming judgment or redemp- 
tion such as Jesus son of Hananiah, and 'action prophets' who inspired active 
participation in God's redemptive action such as Theudas and the Egyptian 
prophet.25 All these prophets were arrested or killed by the Romans. 

It seems that the various anti-Roman acts by the rebels were generated 
or supported by divine signs and guidance and regarded as the fulfilment of 
religious piety, executing God's secret plan. This illustrates that the political 
and military resistance stemmed from (or at the very least, were justified by) 
religious ideologies. 


Early Christians 
There were many different types of early Christians in the first century. Most 
of them did not separate themselves from Jewish society, but were gradually 
rejected by their fellow Jews.?6 For example, there are several references in the 
New Testament to the banishment ofthe Christians from the synagogues.?" In 


23 ` War 4159; Goodman, Ruling Class, 209; Rappaport, ‘Social Stratification’. 

24 War 6:312-313; cf Tacitus, Hist 5.13; Suetonius, Vespasian 4. 

25 Ant 20:97f; 170f; War 2:261-263; 6:300-309; Horsley — Hanson, Bandits, 135-189. 
26 ` Regev, ‘Were the Early Christians Sectarians?' 

27 John 9:22; 12:42; 16:2. Cf Luke 6:22; Acts 13:50; 18:6f; 19:9. 
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order to document this observation, I will discuss the religious and social out- 
look of Luke and the basic characteristics of the so-called Jerusalem Church, 
and to a certain extent also Mark and Matthew. The early Christians in first- 
century Judaea were mostly Jews. Actually, they were similar to many other 
Jews in their commitment to the commandments and to the Temple. According 
to Luke-Acts, they were devoted to the Temple. The Temple is often mentioned 
favorably in Luke-Acts, and Jesus even refers to the Temple as ‘my Father’s 
house’ (Luke 2:49).28 In both Luke and Acts, Jesus and the apostles frequently 
visit and pray in the Temple.?? Early Christian messianic beliefs — that Jesus was 
the messiah, that he would return, and that repentance was required in order to 
achieve salvation — derived from widely held Jewish messianic expectations.3® 

Despite the features that the early Christians in Judaea shared with other 
Jews, the so-called Jerusalem Church described in Acts had several unique 
characteristics: baptism (including the belief that every Christian experiences 
the holy spirit), communal sharing of property, and the practice of special 
prayers on a regular basis (while other Jews prayed daily only in the Temple, 
not in the synagogue). 

Interestingly, it seems that both Luke and Matthew imply that it is possible to 
be both a follower ofJesus and a Pharisee. Luke identifies certain participants in 
the apostolic meeting as Pharisees. Indeed, Paul was a Pharisee, and Gamaliel 
the Pharisee was lenient towards Peter and the apostles.?! Jesus orders the 
disciples to ‘do whatever they teach you and follow it; but do not do as they do, 
for they do not practice what they teach’ (Matt 23:3). Matthew 23 is an attack on 
the Pharisees, and probably addresses Pharisaic believers in Jesus in an attempt 
to lure their allegiance from the Pharisees to Matthew’s own community.” 

The early Christian attitude towards Rome seems to oppose the rebels. 
Although Jesus, Peter, and Paul were executed by the Roman authorities, there 
are no accusations in the Gospels and Acts against the Empire. Jesus’ saying, 
‘Give to the Emperor the things that are the Emperor’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s’ (Mark 12:17 and parallels), probably implies the rejection of anti- 
Roman resistance. Luke is at pains to show that Christian belief can exist side by 


28 _ Luke 1:5-24, 36; 2:22-43; 24:53-55; Regev, ‘Temple Concerns’. 

29 Luke 19:47; 21:37-38; 24:53; Acts 2:46; 5:42; 21:23-26. See also Luke 18:9-14. 

30 However, one may suspect that Paul’s so-called high Christology may have been quite 
exceptional among the early Christians in Jerusalem. 

31 Acts 5:34—40; 15:5; 23:6; 26:5; cf Phil 3:5. See Brawley, Luke-Acts, 84-106. 

32  Saldarini, Matthew’s Christian-Jewish Community, 40, 46, 52, 64; Runesson, ‘Rethinking’, 
esp 120, 124-128. [See also the paper of Peter Tomson, below 364-370. | 
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side and peacefully with the Roman imperial regime.?? In addition, according 
to Joel Marcus, the passage about ‘the desolating sacrilege’ at the Temple (Mark 
13:14-23) refers to the Zealots’ takeover of the Temple in 68cE.34 This may 
indicate that the Jewish-Christians in Jerusalem objected to the anti-Roman 
(‘Zealot’) ideology and, like many other Jews, suffered from their violence. 


Competition between the Parties 

The Sadducees and Pharisees struggled to control the Temple cult. Each side 
tried to force the other to follow its laws.?° Rabbinic literature mentions that 
the Pharisees defeated the Sadducees, especially in regard to laws pertaining to 
the Temple cult. Josephus also says that the Sadducees unwillingly submitted 
to the Pharisees (Ant 18:17). Actually, however, the Sadducees had the upper 
hand during most of the period 29 

As has already been noted, Matthew’s community also competed with the 
Pharisees. The Essenes and the apocalyptic anti-Roman movements used pro- 
phecies to draw the people’s attention and support. The reference to false mes- 
siahs and false prophets in Mark 13:21-22 seems to reflect the emergence of 
numerous messianic prophecies.?7 

Josephus says that he successively became a novice of the Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees, and Essenes and spent three years in the desert practicing daily immer- 
sions with one Bannus, but finally joined the Pharisees (Life 10-12). Even if 
Josephus has exaggerated in describing himself as a wise and highly experi- 
enced Jewish scholar, he assumes that Jews would check up on a sect or party 
before deciding which side to commit to, and try more than one. Hence, his 
description illustrates the competition between the different schools and par- 
ties and the search for the true religious agenda. 

Further evidence on the competition between the different halakhic schools 
may be found in Josephus’ presentation of the authoritative Jewish halakha. 


33 Bryan, Render to Caesar; Esler, Community and Gospel, 201-219. 

34 ` Marcus, Jewish War, 446-448. 

35 ` mom 1:5; tSuk 3:1; tPar 3:8. 

36 Furthermore, rabbinic traditions mention Pharisaic laws as being practised at the Temple 
only ca. 50CE, in the days of Gamliel, Shimon ben Gamliel and Yohanan ben Zakkai (e.g., 
tSan 2:6; tPar 3:8). It seems that the Sadducean decline referred to by Josephus and the 
rabbis occurred during this later period. See Regev, The Sadducees, 348-377. 

37 False prophets are mentioned very frequently in the New Testament and indicate the 
competition between religious groups in the late first century. See Mark 13:5f Matt 7:15-23; 
1Cor 12:3; 14:37f; 2 Cor 1:13-15; 2 Tim 2:18; Jude 4:8-16; 1John 4:1-5; 2 Pet 2; Did 6:1; 11:2, 5; 16:3. 
Cf Gal 2:4-5; Acts 20:3. 
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Josephus’ own halakhic views reveal halakhic eclecticism. His presentation 
of Jewish law is a mixture of the views of the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and 
the Qumranic halakha (in the Temple Scroll and the Halakhic Letter). Similar 
halakhic eclecticism is also found in the writings of Philo, and therefore do not 
stem from Josephus’ own confusion, sloppiness, or deception. Such eclecticism 
indicates that educated and leading figures such as Josephus and Philo chose 
specific legal opinions from the variety held by the Sadducees, Pharisees, and 
Qumranites and were not committed to one single school. It attests to vague 
religious boundaries between the different schools. This is surprising since 
many sources present the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Qumranic halakha as fixed 
religious movements whose adherents argue with each other.?? I suggest that 
Josephus and Philo mixed the various halakhic schools because of the debate 
among these schools going on since the Hasmonean period to the mid-first 
century CE. Throughout the discussions and arguments, a mixture of halakhic 
views was adopted by certain people forming interim positions. Halakhic eclec- 
ticism clearly resulted from the competition between the Pharisees, Sadducees, 
and Qumranites.39 

If this was the position of Josephus and Philo, it is likely that the common 
people and the am ha-arets (who were less committed to the law) were all the 
more confused. They had too many conflicting alternatives. How could they 
know who was right? Several schools made claim to the true interpretation 
of the scriptural law and demanded different halakhic practices, while there 
were numerous conflicting prophecies bearing various political and messianic 
interpretations. Many priests, sages, and prophets argued that they alone cate- 
gorically knew what God really wanted the Jews to do. This religious pluralism 
was intellectually thrilling for people as individuals, but later led the Jerusalem 
Jewish society on the whole to chaos. 


Social and Cultural Trends: Prosperity and Individualism 


Economic and Demographic Growth 
During the first century CE Jerusalem became, according to Pliny the Elder, 
‘the most famous of the cities of the East 20 The city was growing quickly 


38 In addition to Josephus, the rabbis, the Qumran scrolls (Pesharim, CD, 4QMMT), see also 
Matt 16:6. 

39  Regev- Nakman, Josephus and the Halakhah’; Regev, ‘From Qumran to Alexandria’. 

40 Pliny, Hist nat 5.70; Stern, ‘Jerusalem’. Stern also addressed the references to the city by 
Tacitus and other Hellenistic and Roman authors. 
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in a manner that necessitated building new walls around it. Archaeological 
excavations have revealed portions of the second wall of Jerusalem built by 
Herod and the third wall that was built by Agrippa ı and completed during 
the Great Revolt. Both are described by Josephus. Josephus notes that the 
circumference of the city walls was thirty-three furlongs, namely, 6 kilometers 
or almost 4 miles (War 5:159). According to a quite cautious assessment, the 
city's territory was 1800 dunam and its population reached 80,000 people 272 All 
this demonstrates the geographical growth of the city which stemmed from the 
increase in its population. 

Economic prosperity and political stability probably led to demographic 
growth. In addition, many Jews from villages and towns moved to Jerusalem. 
Joseph of Arimathea (Mark 15:43) is one famous example. Like Jesus and the 
disciples (and Mary Magdalene) they were drawn to the city in order to be 
involved in its religious and political scenes. 


Diaspora Jews in Jerusalem 

Helena and Monobazus, the king and queen of Adiabene and their family,*? 
Simon of Cyrene (Mark 15:21), Paul of Tarsus, Joseph Barnabas of Cyprus, and 
Stephen are the most well-known figures who immigrated to Jerusalem from 
the diaspora. The Acts of the Apostles mentions several such communities: 
Cyrenians, Alexandrians, Freedmen (perhaps Romans), and those of Cilicia 
and Asia (Acts 6:9). Similar evidence is obtained from the Greek Theodotus 
inscription which mentions a synagogue of diaspora Jews. 

Furthermore, burial inscriptions in Greek indicate other such immigrants. 
Several similar inscriptions on first century CE ossuaries from three specific 
burial caves indicate the origin of the deceased. They came to Jerusalem from 
Syria (including Apamea and Seleucia), Lebanon (Beirut and Chalcis), Africa, 
Cyrene, Ptolemais, and perhaps also Delos and Palmyra. Several names which 
are characteristic of proselytes (Shabbetai, Sarah, and Jacob) are also in- 
scribed.*° 

In these three caves the non-Judaean deceased were buried together in 
neighboring niches in the very same room although they were not related. 
The only characteristic that was common to all was their foreign origin. Not 


41 War 5146-159; Ant 19:326-327; Geva, Jerusalem), 654f, 664-666. 

42 Geva, ‘Jerusalem’, 636. 

43 ` Ant 20:49, 95; War 2:520; 4:567; 6:356. 

44 Kloppenborg Verbin, ‘Dating Theodotos’. 

45 Abel, ‘Tombeaux’; Avigad, ‘Ossuaries’; Shadmi, ‘Ossuaries’. For additional inscriptions of 
proselytes in Jerusalem, see Regev, ‘Family Burial’, 52 n33. 
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even the same language (e.g., Greek) was used on their ossuaries. The reason 
for interring people from different locations in the same burial caves lies in 
a social or cultural characteristic they all shared, or rather, something they 
all lacked. They were all strangers in the local society, without relatives (par- 
ents, brothers, cousins) with whom they were able to be buried. The lack 
of relatives is especially apparent in light of the connections between the 
diaspora Jews and proselytes, that is, the fact that diaspora Jews and pros- 
elytes were buried in the very same rooms. In order to be buried with dig- 
nity, these diaspora Jews and proselytes had to have had social ties and share 
financial resources to buy or dig a cave of their own. The three burial caves 
thus reveal that diapora Jews were not integrated within the Jerusalem soci- 
ety.46 


Non-Priestly Purity 

In the late Second Temple period and especially in the first century CE there is 
extensive evidence of the observance of purity restrictions in everyday life, out- 
side the realm ofthe Temple and the priesthood. The Gospels and the rabbinic 
sources refer to the tendency of Pharisees and early rabbis to maintain purity 
laws when eating ordinary food as if they were priests eating heave offering 
(teruma). The large amounts of stone vessels, which were not susceptible to 
impurity, throughout Judaea, - e.g., 120 fragments in Iotapata/Yodfat — and the 
many ritual baths from that period, demonstrate the popularity of such ordi- 
nary purity practices. Several ritual baths adjacent to synagogues (e.g., in Gamla 
and Herodium) attest to purification before the reading of the Torah. There is 
further evidence of purification before prayer, especially in the diaspora, but 
also in early rabbinic halakha (e.g., mBer 3:5). Certain texts from Qumran, as 
well as Tobit, and Philo, and several ritual baths near burial caves point to 
a practice of immersing immediately after defilement by corpse impurity in 
order to maintain continuous ritual purity. This is also attested to in ritual baths 
near burial caves (such as in the 'Tombs of the Kings' in Jerusalem and in Jeri- 
cho).^? This practice was not followed by the rabbis. 

The Pharisees were notthe only ones who were striving to achieve and main- 
tain purity before eating ordinary food, reading Scripture in the synagogue, 
and praying. They attempted to observe a state of constant purity in everyday 
life. Similar purity restrictions were observed by the Qumran sectarians and 


46  Regev, Family Burial’, 2f. 
47 For further details and references concerning the archaeological evidence and the literary 
sources mentioned in this paragraph, see Regev, ‘Pure Individualism. 
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probably many other Jews who used the stone vessels and ritual baths near 
synagogues and burial caves. 

We have seen that many Jews observed non-priestly purity and safeguarded 
themselves from defilement in their daily life besides the Temple and priestly 
concerns. My suggestion is that special religious and social motivations in- 
spired them. Purification before dining, reading Scripture, and praying pre- 
ceded activities that were regarded as sacred. It was a sort of rite of passage 
between ordinary activities and religious experiences (note the prayers before 
meals in Qumran and the rabbinic idea of consuming God's own share).*8 Jews 
now performed such rites on their own initiative in their everyday life. Further- 
more, purification rites concerned one’s own body. The stress on one’s ritual 
status as pure/impure was an individual undertaking, transforming oneself into 
a state of religious deportment or consciousness. The phenomenon of non- 
priestly purity therefore reflects a sense of individualism. 


Ossuaries and Individualism 

The practice of burial in ossuaries emerged during the time of Herod and 
was extremely popular in Jerusalem and, to a certain degree, also throughout 
Judaea. The deceased’s body was first placed in a niche and after a year or so the 
bones were collected and placed in a chiseled limestone coffin, an ossuary. Prior 
to the Herodian period, it is important to note, the bones of all the deceased 
were collected into a common pit or room in the cave, a depository. Hence, 
when the practice of ossilegium emerged, the deceased’s bones were collected 
into a special container instead of placing them with all the others in the cave. 

Previous scholars have explained the development of burials in ossuaries 
as a result of the belief in the afterlife.^? This explanation, however, seems 
unlikely. The beliefin the resurrection of the body emerged more than a century 
before the change in burial practice. In many ossuaries there were bones of 
more than one deceased. There are several ossuaries with inscriptions that refer 
to families that can be related to the Sadducees, such as Josef bar Kaifa/Kafa 
(Raj a2"). According to evidence given by Josephus, the Gospels, and Acts, the 
Sadducees rejected the belief in resurrection. But they also buried in ossuaries. 
More importantly, there is no logical or practical connection between the 
idea of physical resurrection and burial in an ossuary, since it is believed that 
eventually the bones will miraculously rise from the grave either from an 
ossuary or a depository. 


48 Isa 551-3; Psa 104:24-31; mAv 3:3; bSan 38a; 1QS 6:4-5; 1QSa 2:17-21; War 2131; mBer 6:4-8. 
49 E.g, Rahmani, Jewish Rock-Cut Tombs’, 116-118. 
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Burial in an ossuary, that is, the collection of the deceased’s bones into a 
special container instead of placing them with all the others in the cave, has 
social significance. The individual became more noticeable and significant in 
society: For those who buried a relative or friend, the use ofa special container 
for a specific person designated his own identity. In many cases there are 
archaeological indicators for such individualism, namely, the more detailed 
and careful handling of the deceased’s corpse and treasuring his memory as 
a person. Some ossuaries have inscriptions with the deceased’s name and at 
times his family relations, origin, designations, or profession, and extensive 
decorations using various motifs (such as rosettes and columns). All these were 
means to commemorate the deceased. 

This treatment of the deceased is indicative of his or her former status as a 
living person. The deceased was no longer a member of a family, but obtained 
a locus of his or her own in society, and was commemorated as an individual. 
Since ossilegium was widespread, it shows that Judaean society in general 
placed more weight on the individual identity of its members. 


Fragmentation of Family Structure 

The most basic social unit is the family. The dominant family structure in a 
given society is one of the most decisive social components within its infras- 
tructure. Thus, family structure bears extremely significant implications of 
other social and cultural phenomena. Historical sources mention related fam- 
ily members and sometimes also discuss the relationship between them, but 
they do not touch upon the structure of the family. Only a few private houses 
were excavated in Hellenistic and early Roman Jerusalem. Therefore, the only 
archeological resource about family life and family structure is the burial caves. 
Several hundred caves dated to the period between the Herodian period to 
70 CE have been excavated. Most contained niches in which the deceased was 
placed before the bones of the deceased were collected and placed in the 
ossuary. There are several archeological and historical considerations that lead 
to the conclusion that almost all these caves were familial. 

Following an analysis? of the number of niches per cave in more than three 
hundred burial caves in light of the skeletal remains from some of these caves, 
I have reconstructed the family structure in Herodian Jerusalem. I found that 
of the 306 caves, 213 — i.e., 70% — have up to 6 niches only. As the number of 
niches per cave increases, the number of caves decreases (for example, very few 
caves have fifteen or more niches). The small amount of niches also proves that 


50 In what follows I summarize the findings in Regev, ‘Family Burial’. 
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the caves were used by families. If burials had been public and commercially 
marketed, the caves would have been much larger, as found in many other 
underground burial systems of dozens and hundreds of niches and catacombs 
in the Greco-Roman world. 

Another indication of familial burial in Jerusalem is the fact that, as has 
already been mentioned above, diaspora Jews and proselytes were buried with 
each other. It seems that they could not join local Jews because the latter were 
already buried with their own local relatives. People without family needed to 
join similar non-local ones in order to cooperate in buying or digging a burial 
cave. 

In order to uncover the family structure of those who used these caves, I have 
calculated the number of people buried per cave, and then the average number 
of deceased buried in each niche in eleven caves that were not disturbed or 
robbed. Only in these eleven caves was it possible to ascertain the exact number 
of deceased and the duration of the use of the cave. The resulting average of 
1.13 deceased persons for a niche represents the average duration of the use 
of the caves (in a cave used for 100 years, or five generations, it represents the 
number of deceased bodies in the third generation). I have used this average to 
estimate the number of buried individuals in the entire 295 caves in which it is 
impossible to know the exact number of deceased. 

I then have classified the results according to four general family classes: 
nuclear (containing two generations sharing a household), small extended 
(three generations), large extended (four generations), and hamula (family 
relations that extend to five generations). The results are based on a calculation 
of the assumed minimal number of deceased in each family type in an average 
generation. I also used the data concerning death rates per age in some of these 
burial caves. 

I have found that the nuclear (23%) and the small extended families (40%) 
were the most prevalent; large extended families were less common (26%), 
whereas hamulas were distinctively rare (11%). In sociological terms, how- 
ever, these results do not represent the socio-economic ties of the house- 
hold structure, but rather the mental relationship between family members, 
namely the ties that led them to bury members together in one cave. The 
number of extended family members that were buried with their family mem- 
bers was probably larger than those family members that had close commer- 
cial ties with each other or lived in the same household. Thus, the actual 
socio-economic family ties between the living family members were much 
weaker in comparison with the family structure represented in the burial 
caves. It seems that the average family became smaller during the Herodian 
period. This process was due to the urbanization of Jerusalem. The change 
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in family structure accelerated the growth of individualism in Jerusalem soci- 
ety. 


The Centrality ofthe Temple 

The Temple was the political and religious center ofthe Jewish people. Interna- 
tional pilgrimage and the half-shekel tribute paid by almost every adult male 
Jew in Judaea and the diaspora made it not only the largest temenos in the 
Greco-Roman world, but also the most influential one. This is surely because 
the Jews had, as Josephus puts it, only ‘one Temple for one God’, as compared 
with the many temples for many gods in pagan religions.! To use a sociological 
term, the Temple was the ‘central value system’, the central location of the soci- 
ety's authority and its consensual ethos.?? Of course, it was also a great source 
of controversy and disagreement. 

The significance of the Temple is demonstrated throughout the New Testa- 
ment writings. It was impossible to tell the story of Jesus without mentioning 
the Temple time and again. Most early Christian writings, especially Luke-Acts, 
regard it as the holiest place and built their identity vis-à-vis other Jews accord- 
ing to their attitude towards the Temple.5? For example, the Temple's signifi- 
cance for Paul is attested to by his use of many cultic metaphors and imagery.5^ 
Even the letter to the Hebrews, the only first-century document that explicitly 
rejects the Temple cult, introduces a cultic substitution: Jesus as a high priest 
in the heavenly sanctuary.°° Thus, the idea of the Temple prevailed even after 
its destruction and even by those who rejected the earthly one. In this sense, 
the Temple was the major symbol of the Jewish collective identity.°® 

However, the more powerful the ritual practices and the cultic symbolism 
were, the more extreme were the controversies concerning them. Alternative 
approaches to the Temple challenged the (Sadducean) high-priests and, to a 
certain extent, the priestly system in general, and attempted to gain some of its 
social power. These tensions can be demonstrated by Jesus’ ‘cleansing’ of the 
Temple and the accusation that he threatened to destroy it and build another 


51 Bohak, ‘Theopolis’; Josephus, Ag Ap 2:93. 

52 Shills, Center and Periphery, 3-16. 

53 Regev, "Temple Concerns’; Regev, ‘The Temple in Mark’. 
54 Hogeterp, Paul and God's Temple. 


55 | Heb523-7;6:20; 7:nf, 18f, 27; 81—6; 9:9-14, 23-25;10:11-18. If Hebrews was written after 70 CE, 
the need to reject and replace the sacrificial system shows its relevance even after the 
Temple was destroyed. 

56 Goodman, ‘Religious Variety’. 
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one ‘not made with hands'5" It seems that every group and party had its own 
vision of the Temple, while in actuality there was only one.5? Thus, in the end, 
opposing groups, such as the Sadducees and Pharisees, needed to cooperate in 
order to sustain the cult. 

While priestly tradition and religious tolerance preserved stability in the 
Temple, the situation changed in 66cE. The Zealots’ cessation of the daily 
sacrifices for the sake of the Emperor was a declaration of war against Rome 
(War 2:409—421). Here, as in several other events, the Temple and the cult had a 
central role during the Great Revolt. Political and military decisions, strife, and 
bloodshed between the Jews took place in the sacred precincts. In 68CE the 
Zealots violently took over the Temple. 

Josephus stresses that the Zealots polluted the Temple with various types of 
impurity and that their actions led to the departure ofthe divine spirit and the 
Temple's destruction. These accusations seem to echo the counter-accusations 
of the Zealots. The latter probably blamed their rivals for polluting the Temple 
with pagan involvement for the sake of the Emperor-god and for planning to 
hand it over to the Romans as they surrendered.59 It seems that the Zealots 
were opposed to any symbolic subordination of the Temple cult to Rome and 
were more sensitive to the religious independence of the cult than the high 
priestly circles and some ofthe Pharisees.9? In a sense, the Great Revolt erupted 
because of the zeal for the sanctity of the Temple. The civil war in Jerusalem 
during the revolt was a struggle for control ofthe Temple. 


Explaining the Social Crisis of 66-70 CE 
We have seen that the Jerusalem society during the early and mid-first cen- 
tury CE contained various social groups, schools, parties, religious perceptions, 
and charismatic figures. The economy flourished and Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek, 
and Latin were heard in the streets. Many had great religious enthusiasm and 
were free to follow their own choices. Variety and individualism weakened the 
social solidarity and integration of the schools and parties mentioned above, 


57 Marku15f;14:58. On Jesus’ intention to defend the sacredness of the cult, see Regev, ‘Moral 
Impurity’, 297-402. On the early Christian attempts to deny that Jesus wanted to destroy 
the Temple, see Regev, ‘The Temple in Mark’, 143-145. 

58 In contrast to Goodman, ‘Religious Variety, I would stress that commitment to and 
participation in the Temple cult by all the parties cannot conceal the disagreements. On 
the contrary, the Temple increased the competition between them, and the common goal 
advanced debate and fraction. 
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such as the Hillelites and Shammaites, James and Paul, Theudas and the Egyp- 
tian prophet, Menahem the sicarius and Eleazar son of Simon the Zealot. 

In modern Western eyes, this social and religious variety may look like a plu- 
ralistic and free society which advances religious creativity and innovation. 
In 66-70CE, however, this diversity led to dreadful results — the collapse of 
Jerusalem’s leadership and social institutions that have been studied by Martin 
Goodman, Jonathan Price, and others.®! The above survey allows us to under- 
stand this crisis in a broader context. Individualism and the split into multiple 
parties weakened Judaean society. The clash between different groups and par- 
ties during the revolt was not really orn nN1v ‘causeless hatred’, as the later 
rabbis called it (bYom gb, cf tMen 13:22). The Jews had good reasons to fight 
each other due to substantial ideological differences and power struggles. The 
rebels and their opponents were excited by religious ideas and strife for power 
and neglected their interests, such as maintaining the Temple cult and (during 
the Roman siege of Jerusalem) opposing Rome. 

In the wake of political crisis, it was impossible to reach a consensus, a 
common decision that would have unified the Jews. No leader could have 
overcome this social fragmentation and united the people. Ananus son of 
Ananus and others (including Josephus) tried and failed. It was the unique 
richness and intensity of the Jerusalem society that also led to its destruction. 
In the following generations, the Jews were able to develop mechanisms for 
social control and decision management that bonded them. 


61 Goodman, Ruling Class; Price, Jerusalem under Siege. 


The Carabas Affair (in Flacc 36-39): 
An Incident Emblematic of 
Philo’s Political Philosophy 


Baudouin Decharneux 


Introduction 


During the Roman Empire, as we have tried to show in previous publica- 
tions, the theological and the political were closely linked. Being confronted 
with the rise of the Empire, Philo and other first century political theorists 
attempted to formulate a balance between political theory and religion.! Refer- 
ring to their famous predecessors of the classical era, they found it inevitable 
to legitimize the centralisation of power around the Emperor figure.” Because 
of his Jewish affiliation, however, Philo had more difficulty in balancing polit- 
ical theory and religion than did other philosophers. Going beyond the com- 
mon opinions of his time, he proposed a different presentation of political 
power which could accommodate his religious hopes. He had the courage to 
speak out for his community at a particularly dark moment in Jewish his- 
tory. 

Elsewhere? we have emphasized that the theological and ideological motifs 
contained in Philo’s so-called historical treatises, the Legatio and In Flaccum,* 


1 On Philo's political theory: Goodenough, ‘Philo and Public Life’; idem, The Politics of Philo 
Judaeus; Sly, Philo’s Alexandria; Calabi, The Language and The Law of God. 

2 See Decharneux, ‘Le Logos premier-né’; idem, Joseph ou la rencontre’; idem, ‘Quelques 
chemins’; idem, ‘Judéo-Christianisme’. 

3 On the imperial philosophy and Philo: Decharneux, ‘Philon d' Alexandrie, un philosophe 
témoin’; idem, ‘Entre le pouvoir et le sacré’; idem, ‘Philon d' Alexandrie dans les griffes du 
tyran. In the first part ofthe present paper, we follow up this last study, as we begun doing in 
‘Philon d' Alexandrie et la philosophie politique impériale’. 

4 For French translations of Philo we follow Arnaldez — Mondésert — Pouilloux, Œuvres de 
Philon (Flacc and Legat are translated and commented by A. Pelletier); for the English: 
F.H. Colson - G.H. Whittaker, Philo, London, LCL 1929-1962. Translations of the Bible fol- 
low La Bible, ed Dhorme and, for the New Testament, La Bible de Jérusalem, Paris, Cerf 
1999. 
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deserve more attention than they have had in the past because of the insight 
they offer us into Philo’s thought and in his corpus in general.5 From his 
position at the intersection of the Jewish and the Greek worlds,® Philo cre- 
ated an original political philosophy embedded in a historical text set against 
the rise of Roman imperial power. However, the importance of these ideas 
was overlooked precisely because they are couched in a historical narrative. 
While the classical works on Greek democracy and on the Roman Republic 
quoted by Philo and his contemporaries of the imperial era are well covered 
in research on political philosophy, the political models they proposed them- 
selves seem to be far from our concerns today and have aroused little inter- 
est. 

In the following contribution we shall focus on the lunatic Carabas, an origi- 
nal character from In Flaccum, in order to show how Philo provided his political 
philosophy, based on Jewish and Greek models, with an imperial guise, thus 
pursuing a line of inquiry developed in studies on the theme of the beautiful 
and the ugly dead in the Golden Age." We first need to investigate the histor- 
ical context that urged Philo to tell the story which, when read superficially, 
would be reduced to the level of mere incidence. We shall also compare his 
story with a similar account of outrage in the New Testament, and finally, we 
shall consider the story in the perspective of the political philosophy of Philo’s 
day. 


The Roman Protagonists 


In Philo’s view, the promotion of Avilius Flaccus to the prefecture of Egypt was 
viewed approvingly by the Jews of Alexandria. Probably a third of the city’s pop- 
ulation supported the new magistrate because of his good reputation. Flaccus 
belonged to the circle of close friends of Emperor Tiberius (42 BCE-37 CE), and 
he was proud of the title of ‘friend’ (amicus) of the Emperor, which had official 
status during the first century CE. The new prefect belonged to a faction of the 
senate that strove to promote the Claudian branch to the highest functions of 
the Empire. Understandably then, he wanted Tiberius Gemellus to ascend to 


5 For the classification of Philo’s works of Alexandria we refer to Bréhier — Massebiau, ‘Essai sur 
la chronologie. This kind of work mainly has a heuristic value. 

6 On Philo at the intersection of cultural universes: Decharneux - Inowlocki, Philon d’Alexan- 
drie. 

7 On Philo and the history of philosophy: Couloubaritsis, Histoire and idem, Aux origines. 
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the Supreme Office and he did not hesitate to express severe criticism against 
Agrippina, the wife of Germanicus and a member of the gens Julia, a most 
prestigious family. 

In the year 29CE, Sejanus won recognition as the strong man in Rome.® 
He exiled Nero to Pontus in order to establish his authority and was certainly 
considered a potential candidate for the imperial throne.? Nothing seemed 
to hinder his ascension to the highest level of power; the situation was most 
advantageous. Claudius, the brother of Germanicus, was considered an imbe- 
cile, while Gaius (12-41CE), called Caligula, and Tiberius Gemellus were rele- 
gated to positions of secondary importance. In 32 CE however, Antonia, widow 
of Drusus, took the initiative as was her wont and unveiled Sejanus' ambition 
by exposing his conspiracy against Tiberius. The closest relatives of the age- 
ing Emperor immediately confirmed the allegations of the patrician Antonia. 
The old Emperor, feeling threatened, put his trust in Naevius Sutorius Macro 
and had the conspirators arrested with such determination that several among 
them preferred committing suicide. During the year in which Sejanus came to a 
fall, Vitrasius Pollo, governor of the Province of Egypt, died. The aged Emperor, 
faithful to his new line of support, appointed Flaccus, a close relative of Macro, 
as the new prefect of Egypt. 

During the first five years of his mandate, Flaccus fulfilled his function 
correctly. He was certain that Gemellus would succeed Tiberius, even though 
it seemed that Gaius already was the favourite as he had progressed far in 
the cursus honorum despite his young age.!! Though Flaccus cherished the 


8 Lucius Aelius Sejanus (20 BCE-31CE) was a brilliant administrator of Egypt during the 
reign of Tiberius and became a close adviser to the Emperor. He slowly built up a position 
of power, until he was suddenly denounced and accused of conspiracy. He was impris- 
oned and strangled, his body was thrown into the Tiber, and his family was massacred. 
Philo's Legatio reports that Sejanus wanted the destruction of the Jewish race (ethnos). 
Reportedly, the Jews were expelled from Rome in 19CE; it is likely that their return took 
place under the anti-Jewish reign of Sejanus (cf A. Pelletier in Arnaldez — Mondésert — 
Pouilloux, Œuvres de Philon, vol on Legatio, 184 nı-3). 

9 Tiberius retired to his Capri villa after 26 CE. 

10  Hiberus had probably administered Egypt temporarily (Flacc 2). 

11 Gaius was appointed quaestor before his adult age. He was the son of Tiberius Drusus Nero 
Germanicus (15 BCE-19 CE). He saw military victories in 14 CE as a legionary commander 
on the Rhine. He married Agrippina, grand-daughter of Augustus, in a union which made 
him a serious candidate to power after the death of Augustus. Tiberius managed to send 
this potential rival to the other side of the Empire. While in command of his legions 
in Syria, Germanicus died of disease. He had two children by his wife Agrippina the 
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wish that his favourite Gemellus would succeed Tiberius, he kept this secret 
and as a good courtier was apprehensive should Caligula be victorious over 
Gemellus in the race for power. Flaccus turned to his friend and protector 
Macro!? who protected him against the unpredictable Gaius. When he became 
Emperor in 37CE, Gaius appointed Macro as the future governor of Egypt, but 
then, changing his mind, forced him to commit suicide. After these events, the 
position and power of Flaccus were no longer certain.!? He decided to plunge 
Egypt into political and religious turmoil. Here it is difficult to say whether the 
reaction of Flaccus was a calculated strategy to retain his position or if he only 
wished to delay the inevitable, coming events.!+ 

The flourishing city of Alexandria was essential to the Empire, partly because 
a large portion of Rome's wheat supply travelled through its harbour. The city’s 
population was composed of smaller communities from diverse origins which 
inhabited distinct quarters. One quarter was associated with the Egyptians, 
called 'natives' by many historians; another with the Greeks, who saw them- 
selves as the city's owners as it was founded by the 'Greek' Alexander the Great 
and developed under the Lagids; and yet another with the Jews who ‘colonised’ 
the city during the Hellenistic period, when they were promised certain ben- 
efits. Feelings of hostility developed between the Greek and Jewish commu- 
nities, among other things, due to fiscal differences. In this context it was not 
difficult to create discord. Flaccus authorized the party of demagogues led by 
Isodoros, Dionysios, and Lampon to provoke riots against the Jews. In fact, he 
gave them total freedom to act as they wished, and this catapulted into the 
well-known anti-Jewish violence. 


Elder, according to Caius: Caligula and Agrippina (the Younger) who became the wife of 
Emperor Claudius. 

12 Fabia Cordus Sutorius Macro is known by the Alba Fucens inscription (A. Pelletier, in 
Arnaldez — Mondésert - Pouilloux, Œuvres de Philon, vol on Legatio, 50). Accordingly, he 
was prefect of Rome's guards during the plot of Sejanus. 

13 Suetonius and Cassius Dio point out that Caligula successively eliminated Gemellus, 
Silanus and Macron. Philo does not follow this order of things for a theological motive: 
he prefers a reading from the lesser crime to the greater. This way of 'rereading' stories is 
usual, see Decharneux, L’ ange, le devin et le prophète. 

14 Cf Méléze-Modrzejewski, Les juifs d'Égypte. 
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The Carabas Affair 


The Carabas affair’ caused the Jews of Alexandria to suffer a particularly 
intense repression.!® A pretext was found in the arrival of Herod Agrippa’s 
cortege in the city. While nobody kept the people of Alexandria from showing 
disrespect towards the Jewish monarch, the principal aim was to demonstrate 
the contempt of the city leaders towards the Jews. Agrippa 1, grandson of Herod 
called ‘the Great, had been given a third of his grandfather's kingdom by Gaius. 
This favouritism is the epilogue of a story that is essential for understanding 
the political theory embedded in the historical writings of Philo that we are 
interested in. 

According to Flavius Josephus, Herod the Great had executed Alexander and 
Aristobulus, the two sons by his wife Mariamne called ‘the Hasmonean’, but he 
protected Agrippa 1 and Herod, known as ‘of Chalcis’, as well as Aristobulus (not 
the same as the former) and Herodias (a well-known character from the New 
Testament: Mark 6 and Matt 14). In 5 BCE, Agrippa was sent to Rome in order 
to complete his education as a young prince. There he won fame by leading a 
lavish life with young Roman aristocrats such as Drusus, son of Tiberius, and 
Gaius, that is Caligula, and by accruing enormous debts that were difficult to 
repay.!” 

During a private dinner conversation when Tiberius was still alive, Agrippa 
was foolish enough to utter the wish that the Emperor would soon die so 
that his friend Gaius could ascend the throne. As could be expected, Tiberius 
was informed about this indiscretion by a loyal servant, and the young man 
was thrown in prison, where he stayed until the death of the Emperor six 
months later. Caligula, the new master of the world, set Agrippa free, offered 
him a golden chain of the same length and weight as the one he had had 
to bear in prison, and made him king of the small part of the Empire of 


15 About the name ‘Carabas’ and its meanings: A. Pelletier, in Arnaldez — Mondésert - Pouil- 
loux, Œuvres de Philon, vol on Legatio, 69, quoting B. Hemmerdinger, Chroniques d’ Égypte 
38 (1963) 147. The word designates ‘the owner of one (or more) small boat(s)’. Pelletier 
stresses that we do not know if it was the character’s name or a nickname. Some com- 
mentators want to emend the word to Barabbas, but this seems an unconvincing over- 
interpretion of Philo’s text. Modern Greek still knows it as a family name, so it seems 
the etymology suggested above is plausible and there is no reason to look for an Aramaic 
root. 

16 This violent persecution strongly occupied the Church Fathers. 

17 CfSchwentzel, Hérode le Grand, 225-229. Cf Josephus, Ant 18:133-354. 
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which he was a native.!® Agrippa’s sudden ascent took place in a context of 
conflict with his sister Herodias and her husband, the tetrarch Antipas. Against 
this background the young king decided to stop over in Alexandria, because 
the crossing between Brindisi and Syria — thus Philo tells us — was too long. 
Alexandria was the ideal place for a stopover while awaiting the summer 
winds. 

The brilliant cortege around the young monarch provoked sarcasm and 
jealousy among the Alexandrians. Flaccus played contrasting roles, offering 
friendship to his guest but spreading hatred behind his back. Certain of its 
impunity, the crowd displayed disrespect, letting ingrained anti-Judaism serve 
to ridicule Agrippa. 


There was a certain madman named Carabbas, afflicted not with a wild, 
savage, and dangerous madness (for that comes on in fits without being 
expected either by the patient or by bystanders), but with an intermittent 
and more gentle kind; this man spent all this days and nights naked in 
the roads, minding neither cold nor heat, the sport of idle children and 
wanton youths; and they, driving the poor wretch as far as the public 
gymnasium, and setting him up there on high that he might be seen by 
everybody, flattened out a leaf of papyrus and put it on his head instead 
of a diadem, and clothed the rest of his body with a common doormat 
instead of a cloak, and instead of a sceptre they put in his hand a small 
stick of the native papyrus which they found lying by the wayside and 
gave to him; and when, like actors in theatrical spectacles, he had received 
all the insignia of royal authority, and had been dressed and adorned like 
a king, the young men bearing sticks on their shoulders stood on each 
side of him instead of spear-bearers, in imitation of the body-guards of 
the king, and then others came up, some as if to salute him, and others 
making as though they wished to plead their causes before him, and 
others pretending to wish to consult with him about the affairs of the 
state. Then from the multitude of those who were standing around there 
arose a wonderful shout of men calling out Marin; and this is the name by 
which it is said that they call the kings among the Syrians; for they knew 
that Agrippa was by birth a Syrian, and also that he was possessed of a 
great district of Syria of which he was the sovereign.!9 


18 Caligula gave him the former tetrarchy of Philip and the principality of Chalcis. 
19 Flacc 36-39. 
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In an author like Philo, this passage is far from being a mere narrative show- 
ing the impertinence of Alexandria’s populace towards someone they viewed 
as a ‘minor king’. In reality, it is an appeal against Flaccus aimed at discred- 
iting him politically. The unfolding of the story gives the impression that not 
only was Agrippa offended by this grotesque show, but also the Emperor him- 
self was indirectly mocked. By insulting ‘a royal friend of Caesar, the Roman 
Senate and the praetorian insignia were being publicly ridiculed, while Flac- 
cus refrained from stopping the masquerade. With Alexandrian subtlety, Philo’s 
narration creates the impression that the Jews were the friends of Rome, while 
their detractors were troublemakers and bad subjects of the Empire. Through 
an outrageous act (hubris), the Alexandrian leaders had ridiculed the repre- 
sentative symbols of the Empire's political authority. Moreover within the 
irony of the scene, the whole Platonic concept of the tension between the 
visible and the invisible, the idea and the pretence, is depicted in a literary 
way.20 

This narrative of a scorned leader immediately reminds us of the New Testa- 
ment passages in which Jesus is insulted,?! but we must remain careful and first 
compare the different sources. Yet it is worth realizing that Philo's hint (Flacc 
72) that crucifixion was a punishment the Alexandrian rioters reserved for close 
relatives of those sympathising with the victims, allows us to compare the two 
sets of contemporaneous writings which both relate to the practice of 'sum- 
mary justice’ — rather than trying to point out some influence or dependence 
between the two texts. The reasons for the similarity between the sources prob- 
ably lie elsewhere. 

First, as Martin Goodman has pointed out,2 the image of King Agrippa I was 
skilfully constructed by the Jewish historiographers of the time, Philo and Jose- 
phus. According to their descriptions, Agrippa repeatedly showed his attach- 
ment to his kingdom. He displayed political courage when defying his bene- 
factor Caligula in defence of the Jewish nation, as is seen for example in the 
affair concerning the statue of Gaius intended for the Temple ofJerusalem, orin 
Philo's mission to Rome. Born of an Idumean family, Agrippa 1 remained faith- 
ful to the Judeans, who returned their allegiance. This is also reflected in the 
Mishna, where he is depicted while offering fruits on the Temple altar and com- 
menting on a scriptural passage read in the Temple, while on three occasions 


20 About Plato’s aesthetics: Sekimura, Platon et la question des images. 

21 Cf Matt 26:67; 27:27-31, 39-44; Mark 14:65; 15:16-20, 26-32; Luke 22:63-65; 23:11-12, 35-43; 
John 18:22; 191, 19. 

22 Goodman, Rome and Jerusalem. 
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he was recognized as a brother by the priests.?? These passages, which we think 
have rightly been interpreted as a form of dramatization of Agrippa’s piety, tes- 
tify to the positive image some of the hellenized Jewish elite had of him. Also, 
it is clearly a case of an ideological construct cast in a literary mould. Various 
affinities between the style and tone of the acts of the ‘good king’ Agrippa and 
the praises given to Julius Caesar and Augustus place Agrippa in the revered 
company of his predecessors. Yet this positive portrayal of Agrippa’s reign, the 
praises of his profound piety, and the compassion for his people he is attributed 
with must be balanced. In an alternative perspective, the monarch is depicted 
as a heartless tyrant, for example because of his persecution of early Christians 
(see e.g. Acts 12:9b-23). Also, Agrippa’s attitude was severely judged by the his- 
torian Dio Cassius, who called him tyrannodidaskalos because of his links with 
Caligula (Hist rom 59.4.1). 

In light of these contrasting views of the monarch, it is interesting to draw 
attention to the coins that have been minted with the face of Agrippa 1. As 
Christian-Georges Schwentzel has explained,?* there are two types of such 
coins. Some present Agrippa rin the classic form ofa hellenized monarch (bust, 
chlamydia, diadem, and the inscription friend of Ceasar’), while others depict 
him as a benevolent Jewish king. This duality in Agrippa's person is precisely 
what was denounced at the enthronement of Carabas, his Alexandrian double. 
From a philosophical point of view, it would be interesting to go into the 
dominant role of Platonism in that period, but that is beyond the purview of 
this article. 

Comparing the stories of outrage in the Gospels and the passage mocking 
Agrippa I in the In Flaccum, drawing in select views of various authors and 
sources, we find commonality in the respective intentions in developing politi- 
cal constructions - for Philo, philosophically argued; for the evangelists, based 
on faith in God. While the texts of the evangelists and of Philo are equally 
historical in nature, they serve as tools used variously to elaborate specific 
political ideas within the respective communities they represent; in Philo and 
Josephus, this certainly involves political philosophy. In other words, with the 
written texts developing according to the respective ideological formulas, the 
issue all authors are interested in is the basically anachronistic question of 
whether their protagonists are friends of Caesar or not. This way ofreorganizing 


23  mBik 3:4; mSot 7:8. Irrespective of whether Agrippa 1 or 11 is actually meant, these ref- 
erences do present Agrippa 1 as a benevolent king by manipulating or confusing and 
dramatizing the historical documentation. 

24 ` Schwentzel, Hérode le Grand. 
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history enabled the different authors, while telling a story ofthe past, to express 
themselves on issues of their own time: for Philo, praising Claudius; for Jose- 
phus, praising Agrippa Iı (and Claudius); for the Gospels, denouncing the high 
priests for the errors attributed to them, the Jewish factions for hastening the 
civil war, and Pontius Pilate for his negligence. 

As to the relationship of the theological and the political dimensions, these 
Jewish and Christian authors attempted to provide a theological demonstra- 
tion that divine providence was still at work in the world and that it supported 
their cause, since in their own view they stood for justice. For Philo and Jose- 
phus, the Jews offered the best support to the Empire and were the best subjects 
of the reigning Emperor; for the Gospels, Christians were the most peaceable 
subjects. That is the ultimate lesson these texts wish to convey, in accordance 
with the political philosophy of their times, i.e., investigating and interpreting 
the world while basing themselves on the idea of divine intermediaries. As a 
side note we could add that these stories tell a subtle moral lesson. They remind 
the reader that the acts of those in power reach their outer limits when divine 
history pronounces its verdict. And finally, we may ask: the Jewish and Roman 
historians, are they not also theologians? 


A Conclusion and a Literary Epilogue 


While referring to divine order, imperial order, and religious order, Philo’s 
account creates the feeling of an Order that was united as a whole and that 
nothing could weaken, as if divine, imperial, and social laws were essentially 
the same, and anyone who dared contravene these risked being expelled from 
the social corpus forever. The logic of his narrative corresponds with his thesis 
of the compatibility of the Jewish law and the law of nature, of cosmological 
order and imperial order, thus interpreting Platonism. In the final analysis, 
Philo is convinced that if human freedom sometimes is able to change the 
social order, the recovery process is nonetheless orchestrated by the divine. 
This is the philosophical lesson one should take into account in order to be 
a good monarch. 

Scholarship on the ‘noble’ Carabas took an unexpected turn when Charles 
Perrault's famous tale, ‘Le Maitre chat’ or ‘Le Chat botté' (Puss in Boots), first 
appeared in 1697 in Les contes de la mère l’ Oye (Tales of Mother Goose). As we 
recall, the sly cat, anxious to show his master off in a flattering light towards 
the king’s daughter, invented grand-sounding titles, among others the title of 
Marquis, soon upgraded by the sweetheart to Count, though he was the mere 
third son of a penniless miller. Various hypotheses have been offered to reveal 
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the identity of this famous ‘Marquis de Carabas' Was it Claude Gouffier, Count 
or Marquis of Caravaz? Or is the reference to the Carabag, a resort where Mon- 
golian rulers peacefully passed the hot season? Another explanation, accepting 
the spelling Carabas, refers us to the In Flaccum of Philo of Alexandria. All of 
a sudden, the work acquires a literary dimension its author could never have 
thought of.25 


25 C. Perrault, Contes, ed G. Rouget, Paris, Garnier Frères 1967 [Bordas, Classique Garnier, 
1991, 135 (cited by a Wikipedia article, ‘Marquis of Carabas’, which refers to the ‘Philonic 
sources hypothesis’)]. Pelletier quoting Hemmerdinger (above nı5) suggests that Per- 
rault’s Carabas derives from Philo. The other hypotheses are also interesting. The Caravaz 
hypothesis is historically attractive because it fits the satire of the time. If it is Carabag, 
it means that Perrault knew the dictionary of Barthélemy d’ Herbelot de Molainville pub- 
lished after the first edition of our tale (Bibliothéque orientale, ou Dictionnaire universel 
contenant tout ce qui regarde la connoissance des peuples de l’Orient, published 1697, 
revised 1695 by A. Galland after the author’s death). With a touch of humour, good readers 
of Philo evidently have to opt for the hypothesis of the In Flaccum origin. 


CHAPTER4 


The Jewishness of Jude—James—Hebrews 
in Light of Purity 


Huub van de Sandt 


The process by which Christian and Jewish-Christian groups separated from 
their Jewish roots, which is often regarded as largely accomplished by the turn 
of the second century CE, probably progressed at different rates in different 
locations and communities. In many cases the division between Jews and 
non-Jews took place gradually and disproportionately. Sometimes it is even 
very hard to distinguish between Jewish’ and ‘Christian’ at this stage because 
these groups were sociologically and theologically too closely related and - in 
different respects - just about to become separate groups. Most extant literary 
sources tend to ignore this complexity; in order to strengthen the identity of 
their own group they stress differences and minimize commonalities. 

One must keep this problem in mind when discussing the three letters 
Jude, James and Hebrews. The three texts do not reflect polemics or discus- 
sion between Jews and non-Jews. On the contrary, the designations ‘Jew’ and 
‘gentile’ are not found at all. Nothing is said about the gentiles or about the 
problems involved in the emergence of gentile Christianity within a still pre- 
dominantly Jewish-Christian Church. This study will show how each of these 
three letters shares common traditions with its parent Judaism and distin- 
guishes itself by way of different interpretations of the purity laws. The con- 
tribution’s purpose is to demonstrate how a category like (im)purity common 
to the three letters helps to define the identity of the envisaged communities 
in each case. 

We will take the following steps. Our initial concern will be (1) with the 
blending of Jewish and Christian materials in these letters. Next (2) it is of 
importance to note some relevant developments in the history of the Jewish 
purity concept. This will finally enable us (3) to understand how each of these 
three documents by using purity as a key identity component attempts to shape 
a distinct self-definition in conflict with false teachers (Jude), Greco-Roman 
society (James) and the Jewish cult (Hebrews). 
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Jude, James and Hebrews as Jewish-Christian Documents 


The interpretative approach in Jude is analogous to the Qumran pesharim. The 
different references (referring twice to three Old Testament types in v. 5-7, 11) 
and quotations (prophecy of Enoch in v. 14f and a prophecy of the apostles 
in v. 17f) are each followed by a short interpretation (v. 8-10, 12f, 16, 19). Like 
the pesher interpretation employed at Qumran, Jude and his readers consider 
the Scriptures principally as prophecy being fulfilled, or ‘actualized, in their 
lives and experiences. Jude’s debt to Palestinian Jewish literature and haggadic 
traditions as well as his exegetical methods are all entirely consistent with a 
Jewish context. There is nothing un-Jewish in the way this letter appropriates 
and re-expresses the teaching of Jewish traditions.! 

As far as we can tell the vast majority of James’ addressees continued to 
observe the whole law, taking for granted that they were still obligated to do 
so. ‘In James the law is assumed, not argued for’? There are only two obvious 
characteristics of Christological significance for us in the letter as a whole. In 
11 and 2:1 Jesus is mentioned by name and, interestingly, these verses have 
from time to time been viewed as insertions to an originally Jewish document. 3 
James uses a traditional designation (‘twelve tribes of the dispersion’) for the 
children of Israel and expands this notion to the early Christian community: 
‘James is the most characteristically Jewish and least distinctively Christian 
document in the nt.* 

Since indications of an emerging gentile Christianity are lacking in Hebrews 
we are probably dealing with a Jewish-Christian text. The contrast Hebrews 
draws is not between Christianity and Judaism, but between the faithful and 
the faithless of God’s people, past and present. It must also be remembered 
that the concept ofa ‘new’ covenant, which Hebrews adopts in Heb 8:8-12 (one 
of the longest quotations of the New Testament), came from Jewish Scripture 
(Jer 31:31-34), a text that speaks more about the renewal of Judaism than the 
replacement of it. This covenant renewal is only meant for the people of Israel 
and not others, that is, not for non-Jewish Christians. Apart from priesthood, 
sacrifice and Temple, Hebrews contains no evidence ofan envisaged break with 
Jewish tradition.5 Rather than Judaism’ being considered a foreign religion in 


1 Bauckham, Jude; 2 Peter, 4f, 8—11. 

2 Davids, ‘Palestinian Traditions; 56. 

3 Massebieau, ‘L’Epitre de Jacques’ and Spitta, ‘Der Brief des Jacobus’. For these, Deppe, The 
Sayings of Jesus, 21f; Hartin, James, 81. 

4 Dunn, The Partings of the Ways, 276. 

5 Anderson, ‘Who are the Heirs’, 273. See Isaacs, ‘Hebrews’, 158; Attridge, Hebrews, 29f. 
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Hebrews, the letter bears out a type of ‘Christianity’ which is oriented primarily 
if not exclusively toward Jews. 

Yet immediate questions arise with respect to the Jewish parent body and 
the identity of these letters. Does the existence of various forms of Judaism in 
the first century CE not necessarily lead to the conclusion that there existed 
‘no such thing as “normative Judaism’, from which one or another ‘heretical’ 
group might diverge?’® Granted, there were many forms of Judaisms’ and Jews 
of different sectarian orientations were following different halakha. But this 
does not mean that Judaism and Jewishness had no unifying content in the 
Greco-Roman world." Jews had something in common with each other and 
not with other contemporary groups. It may have been a covenantal nomism — 
the observance of the law remaining firmly within a covenantal context — 
that constituted common Judaism? or the common heritage of monotheism, 
election, Tora and the Temple as cardinal tenets that held first century Judaism 
together.? 

At the same time we are dealing with Christian writings. The Jewish char- 
acter of Jude, James and Hebrews does not necessarily determine the message 
of each of these documents. All three letters show interest in the more precise 
boundaries of the communities. One reads of ways to demarcate the bound- 
aries of the group from those who are not (from the group's perspective) prop- 
erly keeping the faith and rules. Purity is important in this respect. For it is not 
only the common elements like monotheism, election, Tora and Temple which 
consolidated Jewish identity but also — with respect to the Tora and Temple — 
purity rites. Tracing and assessing the purity terminology in these letters will 
be particularly instructive to our investigation as it often serves as a catalyst for 
establishing and strengthening group identity. 


Purity in First-Century Judaism: Two Observations 


Two points with respect to purity are relevant to our investigation. First, in 
the Second Temple period a practice developed expanding the rules of ritual 
cleanliness beyond the altar and Temple in Jerusalem. In Scripture, God's 
presence among His people is most strongly represented by the Temple and 


Neusner, Judaism, 29. 
See e.g. the discussion of common Judaism in Part 11 of Sanders, Judaism, 45-303. 

8 See Sanders, Paul and Palestinian Judaism, 422 and idem, Judaism, 262—278, where the 'pat- 
tern’ or ‘structure’ of covenantal nomism is explained. 

9 Dunn, The Partings of the Ways, 26-48. 
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its cult, which makes purity rules necessary (Lev 15:31). In order to guard 
the holiness of the sanctuary, all Israel had to be pure before entering its 
courts. The specific ritual impurities are discussed in Lev 11-15, Num 19 and 
Deut 23 and focus on four categories: death, semen, blood, and skin disease.!° 
Beginning with the Second Temple period, however, there no longer was a 
necessary connection between purity and Temple. From then on purity laws 
applied outside the Jerusalem Temple too.!! They were assigned to daily prayers, 
gatherings in the synagogue, and meal practices.!? 

Extra-Temple purity practices already existed in the first half of the second 
century BCE. Tobit purified himself in water after he had buried his country- 
man's corpse (Tob 2:9). Immersion in water had the power to remove most 
types of impurity from people and utensils. Judith bathed in a spring each 
night and then prayed (Jdt 12:6-9).1? Moreover, she purified herself from gen- 
tile uncleanness after leaving Holofernes camp.!^ For the first century CE we 
can turn to Philo of Alexandria who ascribes to Moses the rule that someone 
who touched a corpse should bathe before touching anything else and stresses 
that after intercourse a couple should immerse themselves before coming into 
contact with anything.5 And Josephus reports on the Essenes’ bathing which 
was intended to purify them in preparation for their communal meal.!6 There 
are also references to the practice of bathing prior to communal meals in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls DOS 5:13; 816f and CD g:21f).17 Precisely because activities like 
prayer and eating were already associated with the Temple, it was only natural 
for people living beyond the Temple to ascribe sanctity to them. 

Like the Qumran group, many other Jews of the Second Temple period 
observed a certain level of ritual purity when participating in secular meals. 
Gedalyahu Alon argued decades ago that in rabbinic literature a concern is 


10  SeeMilgrom, ‘Dynamics of Purity’, 31. Rabbinic tradition mentions four additional sources 
of impurity related to paganism (the non-Jew, his main residence, land outside the land 
of Israel, and idolatry); see Safrai, Religion in Everyday Life’, 828f; see also Neusner, Idea of 
Purity, 18-22. 

11 Neusner Idea of Purity, 52f. 

12 See also Klawans, Purity, Sacrifice, 175-245. For the following see also Van de Sandt, ‘Why 
does the Didache’, 7-17. 

13 For these and other examples, cf Sanders, Jewish Law, 259f. 

14 Regev, Pure Individualism, 178 and n7. 

15 Spec leg 3:206 and 63, respectively. 

16 Josephus, War 2:129-131 and Beall, Josephus’ Description, 17. 

17 Schiffman, Eschatological Community, 62. For instances demonstrating the scrolls’ shift 
from priestly to general washing, see Lawrence, Washing in Water, 88-97. 
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found with ritual purity well beyond the bounds of the Temple.!® He focussed 
particularly on the purity requirements for the eating of profane foods and 
found that ‘in the days of the Tannaim the eating of unconsecrated food’ 
(i.e. food not related to the temple) ‘in purity was a widespread custom’. He 
considered this practice a conveyance of the priestly regulations of purity to the 
daily life of lay people.!? Admittedly, the thesis that there was a considerable 
expansion in the observance of purity laws in the first century CE has been 
the object of a discussion mainly focussing on the date and extent of this 
movement.?? The majority of evidence, however, still supports Alon's original 
view that efforts to maintain ritual purity beyond the bounds of the Temple 
were common among ancient Jews.?! 

New Testament evidence testifies to the fact that the Pharisees, predecessors 
of the Rabbis, and other groups within Jewish society observed non-priestly 
purity rules. Luke 11:38, for example, strongly implies that it was Pharisaic 
practice to bathe completely (¢Bantic8y) before eating. Jesus is asked in Luke 
11:38 why he does not immerse before eating. Mark 7:4 explains that the concern 
with washing cups, pitchers and kettles was prevalent among all Jews. This 
might be an exaggeration, but the reference is clearly not just to priestly food. 

Archaeological finds of stone baths and stone vessels prove that many Jews 
were committed to forms of ritual purity unconnected to priestly dues and 
Temple cult.? The existence of immersion pools in remote areas such as Galilee 
in the Second Temple period suggests that people would immerse themselves 


18 ‘The Bounds of the Laws’, 201-203. 

19 Ibid. 205-223; quote p207. 

20 Especially Ed Sanders has challenged the above view in his Jewish Law. He concludes that 
applying the purity rules required for Temple priests to the everyday table was impossible. 
Sanders tends to tone down the Pharisees’ great interest in non-priestly purity by limit- 
ing purity largely to the Temple and the priests. He dismisses the rabbinic evidence as 
extremely impracticable and unworkable - and therefore without solid historical ground 
(see the chapter entitled ‘Did the Pharisees Eat Ordinary Food in Purity?’ ibid. 149, 155- 
162, 174-177). On the response to the criticisms of Sanders, cf Neusner, ‘Mr. Maccoby’s Red 
Cow’, 81-98 and Hengel - Deines, ‘E.P. Sanders’ “Common Judaism", 41-51. 

21 See Harrington, Did the Pharisees’, 42-54, who concludes: ‘What is evident is a conscious 
effort to make an extension of the laws for priestly food to the private home’ (54). See 
also the article by Joshua Schwartz in this volume. He refers to Andrea Berlin (‘Jewish Life 
before the Revolt’) who calls this type of Jewish religiosity ‘household Judaism’. Compare 
in addition Himmelfarb, Kingdom of Priests, 85-87; Regev, ‘Non-Priestly Purity’, 225-237; 
idem, ‘Pure Individualism’, 177-185; Poirier, ‘Purity beyond the Temple’, 247-265. The 
Tosefta testifies to this development as follows: ‘Come and see how far purity has broken 
out in Israel’ (tShab 1:14; cf bShab 13a). 

22 Deines, Jüdische Steingefüsse, passim and J. Andrew Overman’s contribution in this vol- 
ume. 
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on occasions other than visits to the Temple.?? Some excavations, e.g. in Hero- 
dion and Gamla, showed these mikvaot to be connected to synagogues.?* Stone 
vessels have similar implications; they were considered immune to ritual impu- 
rity and prevented the spread of ritual impurity at mealtimes (mOh 5:5).2° Such 
artefacts have been discovered throughout ancient Israel. John 2:6 mentions 
six large stone jars for Jewish purification rituals used for a wedding at Cana 
in the Galilee. Certainly, many stone cups that contained drink and food for 
daily meals were found in Judaea. But they were in use beyond the boundaries 
of the Jerusalem area as well, in Samaria, Galilee, the Golan Heights and the 
Transjordan, that is, in locations considerably distant from Jerusalem in the 
late Second Temple period.?6 Extra-Temple, non-priestly purity was unques- 
tionably a widespread facet of religious life in ancient Judaism. 

This brings us to the second observation. In addition to the traditional 
Jewish system of holiness and ritual purity related to the Temple and the 
(extended) non-priestly purity, there was also a belief in the defiling power 
of sin. It is a mistake to assume that in all moral contexts in which purity 
language is used there is necessarily a ‘metaphorical’ or ‘figurative’ switch at 
work. Lev 11-15, Num 19 and Deut 23 deal with a contagious but impermanent 
defilement that is primarily related to the cultic status of the individual. A 
person carrying away a domestic animal that may have died from natural 
causes would contract the kind ofimpurity that would prevent him or her from 
entering the Temple. 

The notion of ‘moral’ impurity, however, concerns the idea in the Hebrew 
Bible that committing certain atrocious acts is so barbarous and disgusting as 
to defile the person who commits them. Whereas the sources of ritual impu- 
rity are mostly confined to natural phenomena (e.g., menstrual and seminal 
discharges, dead bodies, skin disease), moral impurity results from atrocious 
acts like idolatry (Lev 19:31; 20:1-3), sexual sins (Lev 18:24-30), and bloodshed 
(Num 35:33f).?" Later, in Jewish writings such as those by Philo, Jubilees, and 
the Qumran scrolls, immoral behaviour continued to be to be associated with 


23 According to Lawrence (Washing in Water), 'miqva'ot were found in both Judea and the 
Galilee’ (182). However, nearly all mikvaot of the period ending with the destruction of 
the Temple in 70 cE are located in Jerusalem and Judea: ‘There are a few in other regions 
such as Samaria, Galilee, and the Golan’ (159). See also p204 fig. 1 (Migva’ot in the Second 
Temple period’). 

24 Reich, ‘The Synagogue and the Miqweh’, 1: 289-297; Idem, ‘Synagogue and Ritual Bath), 
205-212; Regev, ‘Ritual baths’, 3-21. 

25 Deines, Jüdische Steingefässe, 166-246. 

26 See Regev, ‘Non-Priestly Purity’, 230-236; and idem, ‘Pure Individualism’, 181-185; see also 
Deines, Jüdische Steingefässe, 162-164. 

27 Klawans, ‘Sacrifice and Defilement, 154f; idem, Impurity and Sin, 26-31. 
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impurity.?? Ritual impurity is generally free of ethical connotations while the 
defiling power of immoral actions does not normally bring about bodily conta- 
gion and purifications, except in the Qumran community.?? In fact, ritual impu- 
rity is unavoidable, not sinful and impermanent?? whereas moral impurity is 
the direct consequence of a deliberate, grave sin which leads to long-lasting 
regression and degeneration of the sinner.?! 

In sum, there existed ritual as well as moral purity in early Judaism. Purity 
laws present themselves as the expression of God’s will in Jude, James and 
Hebrews. They demand to be applied and obeyed. How do they form the basis 
of a specific identity in each of the three letters? 


Purity in Jude, James and Hebrews 


We shall now discuss how usages of purity in each of the three documents 
distinguish members of the community from those outside the community. 
Of course, also in other respects the letters’ vocabulary establishes boundaries 
between insiders and outsiders. For example, in contrasting the ideal church 
members with the scoffers, the letters emphasize the cohesiveness of the group 
and distinguish this unity from the larger society in which the group exists.?? 


28 For these observations, cf Klawans, Impurity and Sin, passim; idem, ‘The Impurity of 
Immorality’, 1-16; Neusner, Idea of Purity, 78. 87. 119; Regev, ‘Moral Impurity and the 
Temple’; Lockett, Purity and Worldview, 41-55. 

29 According to the Scrolls, moral impurity has acute implications for the cult. In1Qs 6:24-25; 
7:2-3, 15-16; 8:16-19, 24; CD 9:21 and possibly 4Q513 frgs 2, 11, transgressing members of 
the community were punished with the denial of pure food, because such crimes were 
considered to be ritually defiling. 

30  Klawans, Impurity and Sin, 22-26. See also Lockett, Purity and Worldview, 49-56. For a 
more critical position, see Kazen, Jesus and Purity Halakhah, 204-222. 

31 In addition to ritual and moral impurity ‘figurative’ impurity is also a category used to 
serve as metaphor for moral, religious and social behavior or ideas deemed intolerable. 
For examples see Lockett, Purity and Worldview, 56-63. 

32 In contrasting his audience, ‘you’ (bpets, v. 5, 17, 18, 29) with the false teachers, Jude uses 
several positive terms such as ‘holy’ (&ytoc, v. 14), ‘beloved’ (&yanntoi, v. 3, 17, 20), and, 
significantly, ‘unblemished’ or ‘spotless’ (àuwpoç, v. 24) whereas the false teachers are 
disapprovingly labelled ‘ungodly’ (&oeßeis, v. 4, 15, 18), they ‘pervert the grace of our God 
into licentiousness’ (do&Ayeıav, v. 4), and they ‘follow their own desires’ (em18upiac, v. 16, 
18; see Neyrey, 2 Peter, Jude, 86-88; Lockett, ‘Purity and Polemic, 14). James’ readers can 
be friends with God (4:4) or they can be friends with the world (4:4), but the choice must 
be made. One lives either by God’s values or by that dominant value-system which James 
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But how does a category like impurity become a social marker defining the 
identity ofthose who belong to the same community? 


Jude 

The Letter of Jude is a polemical attack against a particular group of false 
teachers who were disturbing the well-defined community or group of com- 
munities addressed in the letter.?? Jude is speaking to a community known 
as the ‘beloved’ to warn them to be on the lookout for those teachers and to 
hold firm to the instruction they had already received. The letter’s purpose is 
to show that the false teachers who spread a libertine teaching constitute a 
serious danger to the community. These teachers were itinerant charismatics 
who had arrived in the community.?* In contrast to the Beloved, this group is 
defined as the ‘ungodly’. They obviously had infiltrated and influenced Jude’s 
audience: 


For admission has been secretly gained by some who long ago were 
designated for this condemnation, ungodly persons who pervert the grace 
of our God into licentiousness and deny our only Master and Lord, Jesus 
Christ. (Jude 4) 


calls ‘the world’ (1:27; 2:5; 4:4; cf. 3:6). In 314318 James contrasts a lifestyle led without 
wisdom to that of a lifestyle led with wisdom. They are distinguished by ethical features 
like gentleness and meekness versus envious strife and competitive ambition. The first 
set is ‘from above’ (i.e., from God) and the second is termed ‘earthly, unspiritual, devilish’ 
(335) to indicate that they are ‘from the world’ (1:27; 4:4). True wisdom relates to friendship 
with God as false wisdom (the attitudes, aims and values of the dominant society) relates 
to friendship with the world (4:4) (See Bauckham, James, 153). James’ readers are not 
those who live by God's values which are seriously at odds with those of the world. In 
Hebrews the community is referred to as ‘those who are sanctified' (2:11), ‘you who share 
in a heavenly calling’ (3:1), ‘we who have believed' (4:3), ‘the people of God’ (4:9), ‘those 
who are called’ (9:15) and the ‘saints’ (13:24). 

33 See for the following Bauckham, Jude. 2 Peter, 3-17; Lockett, ‘Purity and Polemic’, 5-31; 
Tomson, If this be from Heaven’, 336-340; Reese, 2 Peter & Jude, 17-27; Neyrey, 2 Peter, Jude, 
31-32; Brosend, James and Jude. 

34 Similar types of preachers were frequently a source of trouble in the churches (Matt 
715; 2Cor 10-11; 1John 4:1; 2John 10; Did 11212) and their reliance on the support of the 
churches was easily abused (Rom 16:18; ı Tim 6:5; Tit 1:21; Did 11:5-6, 12). The churches 
were often facing the question of which line of conduct should be followed towards 
wandering charismatics in order to protect the community against profiteers, frauds and 
swindlers. 
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They understood ‘the grace of our God in Christ’ as a deliverance from all 
external moral constraint, so that they became the only judge of their own 
actions (cf. v. 8f), subject to no other authority. They indulged in immoral 
behaviour, especially sexual misconduct (v. 6-8, 10). 

The letter contains two parts: first, an appeal to Jude’s readers ‘to contend for 
the faith’ in v. 3 and the background to this appeal in v. 4 - namely the identifica- 
tion of the ungodly with the well-known sinners in history who threaten that 
faith. The second and main portion of the letter consists of a type of exeget- 
ical exposition?? in v. 5-19 devoted to establishing that the false teachers are 
condemned in their teaching and behaviour like those condemned in the Old 
Testament. It demonstrates that the false teachers’ behaviour brings divine 
judgment.?6 The author needs four rounds to make his point. Jude cites a series 
of ‘texts’ (v. 5-7, u, 14f, 17f) — although his ‘texts’ are not always actual quota- 
tions — and each ‘text’ is followed by a passage of interpretation (v. 8-10, 12f, 16, 
19). The exposition as a whole prepares the way for a climax in v. 20—23, that is, 
Jude's appeal to his readers to fight for the faith. 

In the first round of biblical examples (v. 5b-7) Jude compares his oppo- 
nents — the group of teachers who have intruded and influenced Jude's au- 
dience - to the rebellious children of Israel, a group of fallen angels, and the 
infamous residents of Sodom and Gomorrah: 


... He who saved a people out of the land of Egypt, afterward destroyed 
those who did not believe. And the angels that did not keep their own 
position but left their proper dwelling have been kept by him in eternal 
chains in the nether gloom until the judgment of the great day; just as 
Sodom and Gomorrah and the surrounding cities, which likewise acted 
immorally and indulged in unnatural lust, serve as an example by under- 
going a punishment of eternal fire. 


These three groups incorporate types of apostasy and revolt: the wilderness 
generation that was saved from Egypt adopted a stubborn heart of unbelief 
(Num 14:29-37), the angels’ did not keep their dominion (Gen 6:1-4), rejected 


35 Bauckham uses the word ‘midrash’ here ‘in the general sense of an exegesis of Scripture 
which applies it to the contemporary situation, not with the implication that Jude's 
midrash bears any close resemblance to the forms of later rabbinic midrashim’ (Jude. 
2Peter, 4). 

36 Jude's method bears some comparison with the pesher exegesis of the Qumran commu- 
nity but there is also a difference between Jude and the Scrolls in this respect. See Bauck- 
ham, Jude, 2 Peter, 4f; 45; Reese, 2 Peter & Jude, 24f. 
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the God-given order and desired intercourse with woman, and the immoral 
cities Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen 19:4-11) likewise desired sexual relations with 
angels.?7 

Jude 8 presents the application of these biblical examples. The three exam- 
ples in v. 5b-7 reflect the accounts of those ‘defiling’ themselves by unnatural 
rebellion.?? The false teachers are charged with defiling the flesh which refers 
to sexual immorality (doeAysıa in v. 4). The great danger for the community, 
however, is that these polluted, false teachers not only defile themselves but 
might communicate their impurity to the rest of Jude's audience as well if no 
boundary is formed between the audience and the false teachers.?? The line 
between the faithful community and the intruding teachers is marked in terms 
of purity and pollution. This becomes especially clear in Jude 12 and 23. 

An example of unclear boundaries is to allow the oöroı, that is, the false 
teachers, access to their communal meals: 


These are blemishes (onıAdöes) on your agapes (v voc aydnaıc), while 
they feast with you without fear, serving only themselves. (Jude 12) 


Festive meals are social practice. We probably have here an early technical 
use of ġ &ydın meaning the Eucharist of a Christian community^? since some 
communities gave the name agapé to the Eucharist.*! Similar to praying and 
gathering in the synagogue, the partaking in the Eucharistic meal and eating 
this food in purity was also a great concern. On these occasions the false teach- 
ers participated fully in the communal meal supported by their formal position 
of ‘teachers’ in the community. They became the blemishes (orıAddss) spread- 
ing their ominous ideas.*? Baptism and a state of moral blamelessness might 
have been the general prerequisite authorizing participation in the Eucharist. 
In any case, the use ofthe term 'blemishes' combined with the expression 'your 
agapes' suggests a channelling of Temple sanctity to the communal meal in this 


37 Harrington, Jude, 197; Bauckham, Jude. 2 Peter, 54; Brosend 11, James and Jude, 174. 

38 Reese, 2 Peter & Jude, 46-48; Brosend 11, James and Jude, 174; Harrington, ‘Jude’, 197. 

39 Lockett, ‘Purity and Polemic’ 18. 

40 See Bauckham, Jude, 2 Peter, 84f; Brosend 11, James & Jude, 178. 

41 Andrew McGowan has shown in two recent articles that some ancient communities called 
their Eucharist by the name agape; see his 'Naming the Feast, 314-318 and 'Rethinking 
Agape’, 165-176. See Bradshaw, Eucharistic Origins, 29f. 

42 For the possible translation of cmtAddec¢ see Bauckham, Jude, 2 Peter, 85f. Here the noun, 
being an equivalent of éomtAwpevov in v. 23, is taken as ‘polluted persons’. 
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community.* Ritual purity is required where God is to be approached within 
and beyond the boundaries of the Temple. The Jewish requirement of being in 
a state of ritual purity was the precondition for partaking in the ceremony of 
eating holy food within the community addressed by Jude.** The dividing line 
between ritual and moral impurity is not sharply drawn, however, since the 
immoral deeds of false teachers are conceived of here as a cause of contamina- 
tion. 

The climax of the letter offers a further indication that one should be alert 
when meeting with those ‘who defile the flesh’ (v. 8) lest one become contam- 
inated through such contact: 


And have mercy on those who are disputing (Staxptvopevouc), save them, 
by snatching them out of the fire; and have mercy on them with fear, 
hating even the garment blemished (éomtAwpevov) by the flesh.* (Jude 
22f) 


In line with the meaning of diaxpıvönevos (‘contend, ‘argue’ or ‘dispute’) in v. 9, 
the term Staxpwopevous in Jude 22 might be translated ‘dispute’. The clause to 
‘have mercy with fear’ in Jude 23 explains that the disputing false teachers to 
whom mercy is to be extended should be approached with fear of contamina- 
tion since their garment (or ‘filthy clothes’ in Zech 3:4 Lxx) is blemished by the 
flesh. Their clothing is equated with moral behaviour as it can infect those who 
try to minister to them. Jude 22f thus calls for some pastoral sensitivity to the 


43 Thepresence of false teachers within the community contaminated the holy food. In order 
to see this we have to keep in mind the biblical background. Ritual purity is a prerequisite 
(by divine order) for those who come to the sanctuary to offer sacrifices (see e.g. Lev 15:31). 
Because sacrifices were regarded as susceptible to ritual impurity, Temple meals had to be 
conducted according to purity regulations. As seen above, the processes and substances 
considered defiling were childbirth, the carcasses of animals, a bodily discharge including 
semen for men and menstrual blood for women, scale disease, a human corpse. 

44 An excellent example of the sacred character of the Eucharistic food is expressed by 
Did 9:5d. The way in which the Didache frames the Eucharistic prayers in chapters 9-10 
points to a Jewish purity setting for understanding the character of the Eucharistic food. 
The maxim ‘Do not give what is holy to the dogs’ is undoubtedly quoted here as an 
authoritative saying of the Lord to emphasize that all those who have not been baptized 
are excluded from the Eucharist. The saying represents a Jewish mashal which has its roots 
in the Jewish purity discussions. See Van de Sandt, ‘Do not Give What is Holy’, 223-246. 
On the impurity of dogs compare J. Schwartz, ‘Dogs in Jewish Society’, 246-277. 

45 For translation and explanation (below), see Lockett, ‘Purity and Polemic’, 21-26. See also 
Harrington, ‘Jude’, 223f. 
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intruders, yet at the same time refers to the fear of becoming polluted by the 

immorality of the false teachers when Jude's readers show mercy to them. Rit- 

ual purity language is used again to describe someone who is morally unclean. 
Jude closes with a benediction (v. 24) and doxology (v. 25): 


Now to him who is able to keep you from falling and to present you 
without blemish (&uwpovç) before his glory with rejoicing, to the only God 
.. Amen. 


Jude provides a sketch of the last day as the eschatological festival of worship 
when God brings the righteous people — Jude’s audience — before His throne 
by presenting them to the Almighty as a perfect sacrifice without blemish. In 
line with biblical law, blemished animals could not be sacrificed in the Temple. 
The wording ‘without blemish’ contrasts with ‘falling’ which may imply that 
Jude’s audience was in real danger of straying from the faith due to the false 
teachers. It probably has a moral dimension to it*® but is used here in a ritual 
sense since the adjective ‘without blemish’ is most commonly used to describe 
physical perfection as a precondition of the offering.*’ This verse is particularly 
close to the context of the Temple offering and shows Jude's application of 
cultic terminology to an extra-Temple domain. Jude takes up the idea behind 
the concept of sacrifice, applies it to the community as a whole and drops the 
explicit association with the Temple. 

Summarizing, we thus may argue with some assurance that the concept of 
ritual impurity serves to reinforce group identity by establishing clear bound- 
ary lines between the morally irreproachable community and the false teach- 
ers. The epithets like ‘blemishes’ (amtAddec), ‘blemished’ (éomtAwpevov) and 
‘without blemish’ (&papous), original Temple-centred means of expressing rit- 
ual (un)cleanness, are used beyond the bounds of the Temple. 


James 
The simple and natural way James refers to Jewish law presumes that his read- 
ers are familiar with it. James wrote his letter to encourage one or more commu- 
nities, reminding them of the key characteristics of his instruction.^? The letter 
consists of a prescript (1:1) followed by an introduction (1:2-27) which largely 


46 X See also the traditional liturgical wording ‘to present you without blemish before his glory’ 
or similar expressions elsewhere in the New Testament; for examples see Bauckham, Jude, 
2 Peter, 122. 

47 See Hauck, ‘éuwpoc’, 4:830f. 

48  Brosend, James & Jude, 9 
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consists ofaphorisms often elaborated in the subsequent longer sections (2-5). 
The letter's purpose is to remind its readers of the values that constitute their 
identity and separate them from others. James formulates his admonitions 
around the contrast of a way of life led in friendship with God or in friendship 
with the world (4:4). An essential feature of life within this separated commu- 
nity is equality among its members, free from any partiality. The text does not 
seem to respond to the specific problems or needs of a particular community^? 
although certain impressions with respect to those addressed do emerge. 

Purity language occurs relatively infrequently in James but at those points in 
the letter where it is found it has considerable weight (1:26f; 3:6, 17; 4:8). In 1:26f 
religion (Opyoxeia) is defined first in negative (‘worthless’) then positive (‘pure 
and undefiled’) terms.®° The ‘worthless’ religion in v. 26 is connected to speech 
ethics: 


If anyone among you thinks he is religious, and does not bridle his tongue 
but deceives his own heart, this one's religion is worthless (uataıos). 


The adjective uataıog is often associated in biblical writings with pagan reli- 
gions (cf Jer 8:19; 10:3; Acts 14:5; 1Pet 118) and idolatry (Jer 2:5; 10:3; Wis 13:1; 
Esth 4:17; 3 Macc 6:11; Rom 1:21; 8:20; Eph 4:17). The one who does not control 
his speech is implicitly impure as regards ‘pure’ religion.5? This is elucidated in 
v. 27 where the marks of genuine religion are mentioned: 


Religion (8pyoxeic) that is pure (xo&op&) and undefiled (àpiavtoç) before 
God and the Father is this: to visit orphans and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep oneself unstained (&onıXov) from the world. 


The terms ‘pure’ (xadapd) and ‘undefiled’ (&uiavtos) are usually associated 
with religion because ritual purity rules required that the worshiper should 
be ritually pure and without stain. The wording ‘pure’ and ‘undefiled’ stand in 
contrast to the kind of religion described as ‘worthless’ in v. 26. 


49 Cf Bauckham, James, 26-28. 

50 Forthe following paragraphs, see Johnson, James, 210-214; Hartin, James, 100-102. 108-110; 
Lockett, Purity and Worldview, 112-120; Lockett, ‘Unstained by the World’, 55-59; Davids, 
James, 100-104. 

51 See Johnson, ‘Taciturnity and True Religion’, 155-167. 

52 See Lockett, ‘Unstained by the World’, 57: ‘The author insists that it is God's perspective 
that functions as the key indicator separating worthless piety from ‘pure and undefiled 
piety’. Opposed to this pure piety in the sight of God is the staining influence of the world: 
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It is the cultic aspects of religion (0pvoxsía) that are emphasized here? but 
James repeats the term öpnoxeia from the previous verse and identifies it with 
ethical behaviour. His definition of religion embraces social action. He opens 
up the language of cultic worship to ethical praxis. The orphans and widows 
represent the weak and vulnerable. The first characteristic of ‘pure and unde- 
filed religion’ in God's sight is to help the deprived, those who are incapable of 
caring for themselves. Religion and social action are not two separate areas. 
Someone who holds himself to be religious without demonstrating it has a 
‘worthless’ religion or, even worse, renders service to idols. According to James, 
true religion helps the helpless and moral purity is the trademark here of pure 
religion. 

The final aspect of James’ definition of religion is ‘to keep oneself unstained 
from the world’ (v. 27b). James rebukes those with divided loyalties (1:8; 4:8) 
who have become ‘friends of the world’ (4:4). ‘The world’ has the connotation 
of being in opposition to God. The concept of keeping oneself unstained has 
a cultic ring and reminds one of Jude 12, 23 and 24. The adjective is used in 
its moral sense and means to preserve oneself from the corrupting influences 
of society. Readers are exhorted to keep themselves unstained (domtAov) from 
the contagious pollutants of ‘the world’ which stands allied with wickedness, 
impurity and wealth. The cultic language in these verses (‘pure and undefiled 
religion ... keeping oneself unstained from the world’) mark the distinction 
between readers who are truly religious and those who have adopted the values 
of the world.5* The letter is an appeal to remain true to this exclusive vision: no 
compromise is possible. The choice lies between loyalty to God and allegiance 
to the world (1:27; 4:4).°° Ritual purity is a boundary marker indicating the 
point ofno return between James’ audience and wider Greco-Roman culture.5® 
James uses purity language as social markers defining the identity of those who 
have access to God, who belong to the sphere of purity, from the outsiders who 
belong to the polluted world. 

Through the power of the tongue, described as ‘world of iniquity’ (6 wöou.os 
THS &8uc(ac), the individual or group is brought into relationship with the evil 
world which ‘stains (omtAobca) the whole body’ (3:6). The verb onı%öw (see 
also Jude 23) recalls the reference to religion in 1:27. What was warned against 
there has now become reality. The destructive power of the world against 
which one is called upon to shield oneself in 1:27 has now penetrated the body 


53 See Johnson, James, 211. 

54 See Lockett, Purity and Worldview, 117, 120; idem, 'Unstained by the World’, 55-59. 
55 Hartin, James, 68; Adamson, Epistle of James, 87, 169f. 

56 Lockett, Purity and Worldview, 188. 
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through the tongue. The tongue is an agent of contamination as it stains the 
body which may also refer to the collective body, that is, the wider commu- 
nity.57 

Throughout 3:13-18 James contrasts two types of wisdom, a false wisdom 
originating in the world and a true wisdom that comes down from above.*? This 
spatial contrast helps define the religious framework for James' moral exhor- 
tation. The reader has to choose between these two kinds of wisdom. Does 
one live by a wisdom that is earthbound, unspiritual and demonic or does one 
allow his life to be inspired by the wisdom that comes from God? In contrast 
to the false wisdom from below, James describes the fruits of the wisdom that 
comes from above in v. 17. The first characteristic of this wisdom is that it is 
‘pure’ (wyvy).5° This places the whole subsequent list of community-preserving 
virtues, due to the gift of ‘wisdom from above’, in the context of purity laws. 
‘Purity’ is the overarching characteristic of wisdom as it connotes moral blame- 
lessness.9? Like the wordings about religion as being ‘pure and undefiled’ and 
‘unstained by the world’ in 1:27, the term &yvy is mentioned first indicating that 
this wisdom demands a rejection of all those evil qualities featuring false wis- 
dom that comes from the earth. 

The heart of the challenge lies in the choice between friendship with God 
and friendship with the world, indicating opposed systems of values by which 
to live: 


Draw near to God and he will draw near to you. Cleanse (xa8apicate) your 
hands, you sinners, and purify (cyviowte) your hearts, you men of double 
mind (Stpuyot). (Jas 4:8) 


Approaching God (in cultic worship) demands self-purification. Ritual hand 
washing before communal meals was a custom practised by Pharisees in the 


57 See Hartin, James, 176f; Lockett, ‘Unstained by the World’, 59f; idem, Purity and Worldview, 
120-124. 

58 See also for the following Johnson, James, 273f; Moo, James, 135f; Lockett, ‘Unstained by 
the World; 61-63; idem, Purity and Worldview, 126-130; Hartin, James, 191-195, 209-211. 

59 The term &yvös is found u times in the Lxx ‘where it is associated’, according to Lockett, 
Purity and Worldview, 128, ‘with the more common term for ritual purity (xaĝðapóç) and 
translates nat and "mem, However, in the Hebrew Bible the term 21 usually stands for 
‘morally clean’ while n" often represents both ‘ritually clean’ and ‘morally clean’. 

60 The person serves God alone and reminds the reader of the thematic importance of being 
‘unstained from the world’ in 1:27. See Moo, James, 135; Hartin, James, 210; Johnson, James, 
273f. 
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first century CE. Mark 7:4 makes clear that purity ofthe hands was important 
and this custom is clearly not just limited to priestly food (see also Matt 23:25). 
Additional evidence that the Pharisees ate in a state of purity is found in the 
very same account in which Jesus’ disciples are criticised for eating with defiled 
hands (Mark 7:1-23; cf Matt 151-20). 

Both in the case of xadapileıw and cyview the verse Jas 4:8 uses language 
associated with ritual purity but the verbs have an ethical meaning here.9! Just 
as ‘wisdom from above’ is ‘pure’ (&yvn), so should the double minded ‘purify’ 
(àyvičew) their hearts. The combination of hands and heart is meant to sym- 
bolize the external behaviour and internal attitude, the ritual and moral purity. 
The compromise which the ‘double-minded’ (4:8) attempt, dividing their loy- 
alties between God and the world, is not possible. The purity language marks 
the ‘danger’ associated with crossing the line between the two world views. 

In sum, James establishes the contrast of a way of life led in friendship with 
God or in friendship with the world (4:4) in terms of ritual purity. These epithets 
define the manner in which the members of the community maintain their 
identity and distinguish themselves on a moral level from those outside the 
community. 


Hebrews 

Any statement about where and when Hebrews was written is no better than a 
reasonable guess. The many differing opinions show how meagre and puzzling 
are the clues given by Hebrews. Some think its composition in its present 
form must have been undertaken before 70 CE. The lack of any reference to the 
destruction of the Temple along with the use of the present tense for Temple 
activities (7:27; 8:3-5; 9:6f, 25; 10:1-3, 8; 13:10f) as though the sacrificial cult in 
Jerusalem still existed, has been taken to indicate a date before 70 CE.2 

Others suggest a post-70 date for various reasons. First, the writer does not 
use the destruction of the Herodian Temple as support for his argument and 


61 See, also for the following, Lockett, Purity and Worldview, 137-140; idem, ‘Unstained by the 
World’, 63-67; Johnson, James, 284f; Davids, James, 166f; Hartin, James, 201f, 215f. 

62 E.g. Robinson, Redating the New Testament, 200—215; Lindars, The Theology of Hebrews, 19- 
21; Bruce, ‘To the Hebrews’, 3496-3499; Vanhoye, Situation du Christ, 50; Strobel, Der Brief 
an die Hebräer, 83; Evans, Hebrews, 29f; DeSilva, Perseverance in Gratitude, 20f; Tomson, 
Tf this be from Heaven ...’, 360-362. The present tense does not necessarily prove that the 
author wrote before the Temple’s destruction. Also other post-70 writings speak in this 
way of the Temple and sacrifice many years after the Temple was devastated and in ruins: 
1Clem 41:2-3; Diogn 3:5 and Josephus, Ag Ap 2:77, 193-198. See Koester, Hebrews, 53 and 
Attridge, Hebrews, 8. 
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develops a high-priestly Christology.°? Second, he was probably acquainted 
with one or more of the written Gospels. The term xatanétacpa (veil) used in 
Heb 6:19f; 9:3 and 10:19f is only found in Mark 15:38; Matt 27:51 and Luke 23:45. 
In Hebrews and most likely in the Gospels as well, it refers to the gate the high 
priest passed through to enter the ‘Holy of Holies’ on Yom Kippur, the Day of 
Atonement. Third, the author of Hebrews was not an eyewitness to the min- 
istry of Jesus and probably depended on eyewitnesses. For in Heb 2:3 it says: 
‘How shall we escape if we neglect such a great salvation? It was declared at first 
by the Lord, and it was confirmed (¢6eBatw8n)® to us by those who heard him! 
The author places some distance between the time of Jesus and his own audi- 
ence. Also the statement in 5:12 that the addressees had been believers for some 
time might imply that at least several decades have elapsed since the beginning 
of the Christian movement. Like the author himself, the audience were proba- 
bly composed of ‘second-generation’ Christians dependent on the testimony of 
earlier witnesses.66 They had suffered in the past and were undergoing another 
form of persecution. 

The purpose of the Letter to the Hebrews is to exhort the audience to 
persevere in the face of persecution. The author of Hebrews was seeking to 
persuade those who were tempted to revert back to Jewish faith and tradition 
to remain faithful to his community.®’ It is an exhortation to be faithful®® 


63 See e.g. Mitchell, Hebrews, 9-11. 

64 Admittedly, Hebrews does not describe the tearing of the curtain, but the connection 
between gaining entry into the innermost and most sacred chamber of the Temple and 
Jesus’ death is significant. See Eisenbaum, ‘Locating Hebrews’, 228f. According to Mitchell, 
Hebrews complements Mark’s Gospel. Among other things, the letter understands Christ’s 
death as a redemption (Avtpov in Mark 10:45 and Adtewats in Heb 9:12). For additional 
similarities between Hebrews and Mark, see Mitchell, Hebrews, 10f who concludes with 
the following assessment: 'Given the number of possible points of contact between the 
Gospel of Mark and Hebrews it seems reasonable to assume that the author of Hebrews 
knew some form of Mark's Gospel (11). 

65  RsvandNmnsv ofthe Greek word BeGatdw in Heb 2:3 as ‘attested’ are not appropriate. This 
verb generally means to ‘confirm, ‘establish’, ‘secure’ or ‘guarantee’. In Heb 2:3 the author 
clearly means to convey that what was first spoken by the Lord was somehow confirmed 
or established, or perhaps even that it was ratified or made 'efficacious'; cf Eisenbaum, 
‘Locating Hebrews, 227. 

66 See Mitchell, Hebrews, 1u; Attridge, Hebrews, 6. There are those who argue for dating 
Hebrews in the gos or still later to the beginning of the second century. 

67  Seeeg.Bruce, Epistle to the Hebrews, 382; Ellingworth, Epistle to the Hebrews, 78-80; Heem- 
stra, How Rome’s Administration, 171f; Lindars, Theology, 4-15; Loader, Sohn und Hoher- 
priester, 258; Salevao, Legitimation in the Letter, 109; Spicq, L’ Epitre aux Hébreux, 1:5-8. 

68 Attridge, Hebrews, 21-23. 
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grounded in the central thought of the entire letter, namely the doctrine of 
the person of Christ and his role as mediator between God and humanity. 
The author’s main concern is to demonstrate that Jesus Christ is the new and 
eternal high priest of the New Covenant. In Heb 8:7-13, God proclaims an 
act of mercy, a new covenant built upon a lengthy quotation of Jer 31:31-34 
(LXX 38:31-34). 

Hebrews 9:1-10:18, then, explains how the new covenant promised by Jere- 
miah is inaugurated and how its promises (forgiveness of sins and inward 
renewal of 8:10-12; 10:16f) are carried out by means of Christ’s sacrifice. These 
chapters constitute the central argument of the letter containing the exposi- 
tion of Jesus as high priest. They include also an important passage dealing with 
purity and purification and therefore need to be examined more closely. 

After discussing the tabernacle and its rituals including their weakness and 
limitation under the old covenant in Heb 9:1-10, the author turns to the sacrifice 
of the new covenant. First he presents Christ as a high priest contrasting with 
the high priest of the old covenant (v. uf) and then he builds an important 
qal va-homer (‘from the lesser to the greater’) analogy (v. 13f). The author 
establishes an antithetical correspondence between the sacrifice of the new 
covenant and Judaism's expiatory sacrifice par excellence on Yom Kippur.® 
Everything that belongs to the Jewish sacrificial arrangement to remove the 
obstacle of sin has been done by Jesus in a way that makes access to God 
permanent: 


For if the blood of goats and bulls, with the sprinkling of the ashes of 
a heifer (xoi onoðòç SapcAcws pavtiCovon), sanctifies (dyıdleı) those who 
have been defiled (xexowwu£vous) so that their flesh is purified (copxóc 
xoadapörnta), how much more shall the blood of Christ, who through eter- 
nal Spirit offered himself without blemish to God, purify your conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God. (Heb 9:13f) 


Hebrews' main point is that the death and heavenly session ofJesus (Heb 11-3) 
may be seen as analogous and yet superior to Judaism's Day of Atonement 
rites. Christ's blood is alternatively compared to the blood of 'goats and calves' 
(9:12,19) or 'goats and bulls' (9:13; 10:4). The inexactness with which the author 
refers to the sacrificial animals of Yom Kippur may convey some deprecatory 


69 Isaacs, ‘Hebrews’, 152; Mitchell, Hebrews, 183. 

70  Inthecenturies around the turn ofthe era, the heavenly cult clearly presented difficulties 
as one could hardly visualize the killing of a victim, the blood and fat of animals, on a 
heavenly altar. See Himmelfarb, 'Earthly Sacrifice, 121. 
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overtones. What is even odderisthe addition ‘and with the ashes ofa heifer’ (xoi 
amodog SaucAews) which recalls the purification ritual of the Red Heifer whose 
ashes were gathered for use in the water of ritual purification (nri *3)." The 
cleansing through animal blood and sprinkled ashes affected those who were 
‘defiled’ (xexowwwpévous), a word often found in reference to ritual impurity.” 
When someone had come into contact with a dead body, the water of ritual 
purification (173 7) cleansed this ritual impurity (Num 19:11-23). 

Why was the phrase ‘and with the ashes of a heifer’ included in the text? 
In order to answer this question the distinction between ‘ritual’ and ‘moral’ 
impurity illustrated above in section 2 may be helpful. In the Levitical account 
of the Yom Kippur rite the high priest sprinkles the blood of the sacrificial 
animals in order to atone for the sins of the people (Lev 16:14-16) but there is no 
mention of red heifer ashes used for ritual impurity. In Heb 9:13, however, the 
Day of Atonement or Yom Kippur ritual is combined with the ritual of the Red 
Heifer, described in Num 19. The report of the Yom Kippur rite shifts its focus 
away from moral impurity and atonement of sin to a notion of ritual impurity 
since the ritual of the Red Heifer involved the restoration of ritual purity. The 
sprinkled blood (used to remove moral defilement) is expanded to the Red 
Heifer ashes (used to remove ritual defilement). 

By linking the blood of goats and bulls (from the Day of Atonement rite) with 
the sprinkling of the ashes of a heifer, the author reduces the value of the old 
covenant ceremony and suggests there is no removal of sin.” In Hebrews the 
purity that those waters provide has nothing explicitly to do with the soul or 
conscience. Accordingly, the most perfect example of a communal atonement 
rite in the Levitical cult is transformed into a ceremony of ritual purification 
through sprinkled ashes in Heb 9:13. All previous institutions like the Temple, 
the priesthood and the Temple ritual legitimated under the former covenant 
are now contrasted by the new and ‘true’ Temple, priesthood and cultic activity. 
We see a break with the past. It is not just the current administration of sacri- 


71 Attridge, Hebrews, 249. Both rituals involved purification through sprinkling; see Thomp- 
son, Hebrews, 187. 

72 Cf. 4Macc 7:6; Matt 15:1, 18, 20; Acts 10:15; 11:19; 21:28; see Attridge, Hebrews, 250 n78. 

73 See Haber, ‘From Priestly Torah’, 105-124. Susan Haber considers this manoeuvre as a 
forceful and deliberate polemic against Levitical sacrifice. Although the passage may have 
been revised on purpose, I am not convinced that it is out to represent a negative portrayal 
of Judaism in Hebrews. Disparaging Judaism does not seem to be the writer’s intention. 
He would certainly not win any friends among his Jewish audience. Instead, Hebrews may 
have used Second Temple traditions that associated Yom Kippur rituals with those of the 
Red Heifer. For details, see Stökl Ben Ezra, The Impact of Yom Kippur, 187-188. 
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ficial practices that is rejected, but the ‘earthly’ sacrificial cult itself. Whereas 
in mainstream Judaism the Temple in Jerusalem was a principal factor holding 
first-century Judaism together and accounts for its distinctiveness,"* the Tem- 
ple is seen here to be inherently inferior. 

To sum up this section: Hebrews’ major model for the death of Jesus is the 
Day of Atonement offering. By introducing a new element into the Day of 
Atonement ritual, the sprinkling ofthe ashes of a heifer in 9:13, Hebrews adopts 
a typology of contrast. The soul is cleansed of sin not by the sacrifices described 
in Leviticus 16, but by the sacrificial death of Jesus (9:13). Jewish sacrificial cult 
was superseded by Jesus’ sacrificial death and the importance of ritual impurity 
law ends with Jesus’ death (9:9-11). 


Conclusion 


The three letters all share a certain tendency to reinterpret purity issues in 
their own context and to use them as a means to define their own identity. 
How then does purity contribute to shaping the identity of Jude, James and 
Hebrews? 

It is interesting to see that the three documents use purity language as a 
strategy to emphasize the unity of the group. The labelling?? of something 
as ‘unclean’ or ‘polluted’ serves to mobilise intolerance toward it, with the 
attendant urgency to expel or excommunicate it before it can harm the rest of 


74 The first-century Temple in Jerusalem was a pillar of Jewish identity inside and outside 
Israel. Jerusalem was a boundary-defining term. The eyes of all pious Jews, in the Land 
as well as in the diaspora, were directed to Jerusalem. Those abroad sent gifts to the 
Temple in order to contribute to the sacrificial cult. If they were able, they went on pil- 
grimage during the three great feasts; Gruen, Diaspora, 243-247; Safrai, ‘Relations’, 191-201. 
For all Jews, in Palestine and in the Dispersion, Jerusalem is the ‘holy city’ (tepdmoAtc: see 
Philo, Legat 281; cf. 225, 288, 299, 346; see also Gruen, Diaspora, 239) or the ‘mother-city’ 
(unteomoAtc: see Philo, Flacc 46 and compare also his Legat 203, 278, 281, 294, 305, 334; see 
further Leonhardt, Jewish Worship, 293f; Gruen, Diaspora, 242f; Niehoff, Philo, 33-44; Van 
der Horst, Philo's Flaccus, 142). Mount Zion is called the ‘midst of the navel of the earth’ 
(Jub 8:19; cf Josephus, War 3:52). In apocalyptic apocrypha, Zion-Jerusalem is called the 
mother of all Israelites (4 Ezra 10:7, 38-44; cf also 2 Bar 31-3) who has brought up her chil- 
dren (Bar 4:810). Jews, though scattered throughout the ancient world, maintained their 
bond with the motherland and the holy city. Jerusalem was the city of salvation in the 
eschatological age where God would take up his residence again and inaugurate his royal 
rule. 

75 See also Adiel Schremer in this volume and his material on labelling. 
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the whole. The purity epithets serve to reinforce group identity by establishing 
clear boundary lines between the community and the hostile world. We might 
push things even further. As established above, moral impurity cannot be 
passed on through contact and thus carries no laws of contagion whereas ritual 
impurity often results from contact with an object that has become ritually 
defiled. This might be the reason why Jude and James share the tendency 
to reinterpret moral purity issues in terms of ritual or cultic purity. In Jude 
this propensity calls for stricter boundaries between Jude’s audience and the 
false teachers who constitute a dangerous contaminating force and in James it 
serves to reinforce group identity by establishing clear boundary lines between 
the readers who are to associate with God and the hostile world. Both Jude 
and James apply language of ritual purity to moral purity. Moral impurity 
which normally is not associated with contact-contagion is presented here as 
implying contamination. It rhetorically designates the danger linked with even 
coming near the line between two world views. One bad apple spoils the whole 
barrel and forms a danger to the purity of the community (Jude 12f, 22f; Jas 1:27; 
3:6; 4:8). 

The purity language in Jude is not only constructive in defining identity 
on the level of rhetoric. Cultic language is also associated with a specific rite 
of worship. It is true that there is no reference in this letter to Temple ser- 
vice or Temple ceremonies as the communal focal point. In section 2 above 
it was pointed out that the concept of purity was extended to gatherings in 
the synagogue, daily prayer and meal outside the boundaries of the Jerusalem 
sanctuary as well. This phenomenon makes it quite possible that the purity 
rules in Jude’s community were observed in association with the local com- 
munal meal.” It also corroborates the suspicion that the word agapé in v. 12 
probably signifies ‘Eucharist’ and the frequent usage of purity language in the 
letter leads one to suppose that this communal meal constituted the centre 
of the community’s life. According to Jude 12b, however, the purity of these 
Eucharistic celebrations was polluted by the intrusion of false teachers. Impu- 
rity was the biggest threat to the group’s holiness and hence its access to 
God. 

The outlook in Hebrews is significantly different from the position of Jude 
and James. According to Hebrews moral purification replaces ritual purifica- 
tion. As to impurity, Hebrews rather speaks of ineffectiveness (7:11, 18, 23; 8:1-5; 


76 Also the Letter of James might articulate the way of thinking ‘of a group that is organized 
around meals and expressed its corporate identity through them’; Smit, ‘Symposiastic 
Background) 122. 
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9:9f; 10:4, 11) but it boils down to the same thing. The alteration of the tradi- 
tional ritual in Heb 9:13f facilitates the contrast between the cleansing of the 
flesh and the cleansing of the conscience. The Israelite cult is reduced and 
diminished in the shadow of Christ's sacrifice, portraying it as a system fail- 
ing to provide anything more than superficial purification. Moral cleansing 
is the sort of sanctification that Christ's sacrifice affords (cf. 2:11; 10:10, 14, 19; 
13:12). The soul cannot be purified of sin nor atoned by the sacrifices described 
in Leviticus 16, but by the sacrificial death of Jesus (10:4). The significance of 
the ritual impurity law ends with Jesus’ death (g:gf) when the old cultic sys- 
tem has been abrogated. The law has been internalized in the sense promised 
in Jeremiah 31 and the new covenant no longer maintains ritual or cultic 
laws. 

Hebrews breaks new ground here. Given Hebrews’ starting point that Jesus is 
now in heaven (11-3), all earthly sacred space is relativized. A reconstruction of 
the Temple would have been regarded as an irrelevant mission by the author of 
Hebrews. Keeping the laws of ritual purity as they existed would be contrary 
to the theology of Hebrews (cf Heb 9:13f and 9:10). In this respect Hebrews’ 
exposition was radically different from the ideas within conventional Judaism 
in which the Temple was one of the cardinal tenets. In fact, traditional Jews, 
even if they had come to faith in Christ, still loved their motherland, were 
zealous for the Tora and prayed in the Temple.” And at the same time, one 
wonders whether a portrait of Jesus Christ as a heavenly high priest could have 
been drawn by any Jewish Christian author as long as the Temple was still 
standing and its institutions were still in place. It stands to reason that most 
of the Jews who continued to value and cherish the cult, must have felt deeply 
alienated by such an epistle. 

We know virtually nothing about the date or authorship of any of these 
three letters, apart from what we can infer. Jude and James reflect a world 
in which the destruction of the Temple had not yet taken place. This might 
indicate an early date. What is distinctive for their teaching is the characteristic 
emphases, selection and configuration of traditional themes. Hebrews on the 
other hand seems to represent a period when the Temple cult was no longer 
available and could no longer be practised. The replacement of ritual by moral 
purity and all implications in Heb 9:1-10:18 appears to support the evidence that 
the composition of Hebrews in its present form must have been undertaken 
post-70CE. Like 2 Baruch and 4Ezra,’® Hebrews may also have been written 


77 See also Eyal Regev on the exceptional position of Hebrews, above p67 and there n55. 
78 See the contribution by Joshua Schwartz in this volume, 243f. 
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as an answer to the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple in 70CE. The author 
shaped the arguments to address the question of how Christ might constitute 
access to God in an age when the pre-eminent symbol of mediation was no 
longer available. In the aftermath ofthe destruction inflicted on Jerusalem and 
its sanctuary, Hebrews offers relief, encouragement and consolation. According 
to this letter, all sacred places, be it Mount Zion, Jerusalem, or the Holy of Holies 
of the sanctuary, are inferior to where Jesus now resides. 


PART 2 


The Period ofthe Revolts 66-135 CE 


CHAPTER 5 


Animal Sacrifice and 
Political Identity in Rome and Judaea 


James B. Rives 


Josephus, in describing the buildup to the Judaean revolt against Rome, pauses 
at one point to single out two particular incidents: first, a group of insurgents 
attacked the fortress of Masada, slaying the Roman garrison and installing their 
own men in its place; secondly, the captain of the Temple in Jerusalem per- 
suaded the officiating priests to accept no gift or sacrifice from a foreigner, 
with the result that the sacrifices performed on behalf of the Emperor and the 
Roman people ceased to be offered. A reader unfamiliar with Josephus might 
reasonably expect him to have highlighted the former of these two episodes, 
since it obviously constituted the outbreak of actual hostilities between Juda- 
eans and Romans; yet it is in fact the latter that he chose to emphasize, elab- 
orating on it at length and presenting it as ‘the foundation of the war against 
the Romans’! My purpose in this paper? is not so much to argue that Josephus’ 
assessment of this incident was correct, but rather to explore the cultural con- 
text that allowed him to make such as assessment at all. 

Animal sacrifice, I propose, provides a very useful lens through which to 
examine the complex process of religious, cultural, and political negotiation 
between Judaeans and non-Judaeans, especially Roman authorities. I shall 
first argue that in the Graeco-Roman world animal sacrifice played an im- 
portant part in organizing social and political relationships, and even in 


1 War 2:408f; for the elaboration, see 410-417. 

2 Iowe thanks to the other participants in the colloquium for their comments and discussion, 
especially Peter Tomson and Paula Fredriksen, who provided me with much valuable feed- 
back, and also to the editors, for their helpful suggestions on the final draft. 

3 Whether Greek Joudaios / Latin Iudaeus is best translated as ‘Jew’ or ‘Judaean’ is a much 
debated question; it seems to me that there is no single correct answer, but that the choice of 
translation is determined in part by one’s particular project. Since my own project is largely 
one of trying to recreate the ancient Graeco-Roman perspective, in which identity was more 
familiarly conceived in ethnic/geographical rather than religious terms, I tend to find the term 
‘Judaean’ helpful. For more detailed discussion, see, e.g., Cohen, Beginnings, 69-106; Mason, 
‘Jews, Judeans’; and Schwartz, ‘“Judaean” or “Jew”? 
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constructing ‘Graeco-Roman’ culture itself. I shall then sketch out some of 
the key differences between Judaean sacrificial practice and Graeco-Roman 
practice, in order to assess the ways that animal sacrifice did and did not 
contribute to the integration of Judaeans into the Graeco-Roman world. Lastly, 
I shall close with some very brief remarks about developments after the end of 
the war in 70 CE. 


Animal Sacrifice in the Graeco-Roman World 


The social and political significance of animal sacrifice in the Graeco-Roman 
world was anchored in some basic economic realities: the typical sacrificial 
victims (pigs, sheep, and bovines) were valuable resources that most people 
could not afford to consume on a regular basis. As a way of demonstrating 
piety towards the gods, animal sacrifice was thus intrinsically geared towards 
the wealthy. I do not wish to imply that people of more modest means never 
offered animal sacrifices; undoubtedly they did. But by and large it was only 
the wealthy who could afford to sacrifice animals on a regular basis, to sacri- 
fice more prestigious victims (for example, adult rather than young animals 
and bovines rather than smaller species), and to observe with more care the 
rules governing the choice ofvictim (for example, that animals be unblemished 
andin perfect condition, and that in certain cases they meet particular require- 
ments as to sex, color, age, or fertility). The observation of such rules implies the 
ability to select from a reasonably large pool of animals, something that people 
of modest means would often not be able to do. In Greek literary and artistic 
sources, ofcourse, animal sacrifice is regularly presented as the chief expression 
of piety to the gods; one might easily conclude from reading Homer or Sopho- 
cles or from studying vase paintings or votive reliefs that any respectable Greek 
regularly sacrificed adult bovines or at least pigs or sheep. But all these sources, 
I would argue, reflect a deliberate ideological agenda as much as they do actual 
historical realities: the constant representation of animal sacrifice as the best 
type of offering to the gods also served as a demonstration ofthe superior piety 
ofthe elite. Moreover, because the normal form of animal sacrifice involved the 
consumption ofthe edible parts by the participants, it also allowed the wealthy 
to bestow largesse on those of lower status by providing them with a luxury, a 
good meal featuring meat.* 


4 On economic aspects of Greek animal sacrifice, see in general Jameson, 'Sacrifice and Ani- 
mal Husbandry’; van Straten, ‘Sacrificial Representations’; Howe, Pastoral Politics, especially 
118-122. 
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The ideological significance of this nexus between wealth, piety, and socio- 
economic status is perhaps most obvious in the case of classical Athens, where 
there was a deliberate attempt to disrupt that nexus for political/ideological 
reasons. The city itself sponsored a number of large-scale public sacrifices, in 
which at least some of the meat from the sacrificial victims was consumed by 
citizens at large. The funding for these sacrifices came from the regular annual 
budget ofthe polis rather than individual private benefactors. As Robert Parker 
has observed, 'the great patron, which arrogated the gratitude traditionally due 
to individuals, was now the democracy itself”? Athens was of course extraordi- 
nary both in the extent of its resources and in the rigor of its egalitarian ethos, 
but some degree of egalitarian ethos seems to have been typical ofthe classical 
polis in general, and it was accordingly also typical that public sacrifices were 
paid for with public funds. Starting in the Hellenistic period, however, the eco- 
nomic elite began to reassert its primacy, and the nexus between wealth, piety, 
and socio-economic status reemerged in a new form, the system of exchange 
that in modern scholarship is usually labeled euergetism. 

In the euergetic system, which dominated civic life from at least the sec- 
ond century BCE to the second century CE, local elites expended their private 
resources on public benefactions in return for public recognition oftheir supe- 
rior status within the community and control over public affairs.$ These bene- 
factions took many forms, but one of the most ideologically potent was the 
sponsorship of a public festival in honor of the city's patron deity; these typ- 
ically involved athletic and/or musical competitions and climaxed with the 
ritual sequence of procession, sacrifice, and public banquet over which the 
benefactor would preside in person. The role of the euergetes as officiant at 
such sacrifices effectively encapsulated his relationship with his fellow citizens: 
it was his wealth, embodied quite literally in the animals over whose slaugh- 
ter he presided, that established on the one hand his importance in mediating 
between the community and its gods, and on the other his benevolence to his 
fellow citizens, who in many cases would have derived a very direct benefit from 
the ritual by participating in the banquet that followed." 

But the role of animal sacrifice in the construction of social and political 
hierarchies was not limited to the issue of who paid for and presided over it; 
there was also the issue of its recipient. Originally, of course, animal sacrifice 


5 See in general Rosivach, System of Public Sacrifice, and Parker, Athenian Religion, 75-79 and 
127-129 (quotation on 129). 

6 Oneuergetism, see in general Veyne, Le pain et le cirque; Gauthier, Les cités grecques; Quass, 
Honoratorienschicht; Domingo Gygax, ‘Euergetismus), ‘Origines’ and ‘Intercambio’. 

7 Seeingeneral Gordon, 'Veil of Power, especially 224—230. 
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was offered only to beings conceived of as vastly more powerful than humans, 
that is, the gods. Beginning in the late fourth century BCE, however, animal 
sacrifice and other ‘honors equivalent to those of the gods’ (timai isotheoi) 
began to be offered to humans, notably the successors of Alexander the Great, 
whose power over other mortals was felt to be on a level with that of the 
gods. We have evidence for such sacrifices first for Hellenistic rulers, then for 
outstanding local benefactors, and finally for the Roman Emperors. 

The loose amalgam of imagery and cult practices that goes by the shorthand 
name of ‘imperial cult’ in fact provides an exemplary summary of the multiple 
and complex ways that animal sacrifice functioned to structure socio-political 
hierarchies in the Roman Empire. In some cases, the Emperor was the recipient 
of animal sacrifices, a role that served to define his relationship to the people 
of the Empire as equivalent to that of a god. At the same time, the Emperor 
was regularly presented on reliefs and coins as the paradigmatic sacrificant, the 
supreme benefactor who mediated between his people and the gods. At the 
same time again, sacrifices were offered to the gods on the Emperor's behalf, 
as well as to the Emperor himself, and the people who presided over these 
sacrifices were naturally those same local benefactors whom I have already 
discussed; just as the Emperor mediated between the Empire and the gods, so 
they mediated between local communities and the gods, including the god-like 
Emperor. And this entire complex of hierarchical social and political relation- 
ships was enacted through the ritual of animal sacrifice, which manifested 
them in a very immediate and vivid form.? 

Yet there is more to the social and cultural significance of animal sacrifice 
even than this. I have several times referred to 'the Graeco-Roman world' 
and ‘the Graeco-Roman perspective’. The phrase ‘Graeco-Roman is in certain 
respects problematic, but it also serves as an effective shorthand for summing 
up one of the most important cultural developments of the Roman period, 
namely, the forging of a set of cultural norms that bound together the elite 
throughout the entire Empire. This set of norms resulted from a complex 
and ongoing process of negotiation between Roman/Italic tradition and Greek 
tradition and was made possible by the fact that the two traditions shared from 
the start a certain number of cultural practices. Among these shared practices, 
I would argue that animal sacrifice had a particularly important place: as an 
important religious ritual, it was both a familiar part of life and simultaneously 


8 Sacrifices offered to rulers and benefactors: Gauthier, Les cités grecques, 46-53; Price, Rituals 
and Power, 222-225. Emperor as sacrificant: Gordon, ‘Veil of Power’, 202-219. On sacrifice 
in imperial cult, see in general Price, Rituals and Power, 207-233; Friesen, Twice Neokoros, 
146-152; Gradel, Emperor Worship, 15-26. 
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imbued with special significance; because it was not clearly marked as either 
Greek or Roman in origin, it seemed universal, and thus ‘natural’, in a way that 
many other cultural practices did not; because it consisted primarily in a set of 
actions, it did not depend on language and did not require translation. Animal 
sacrifice thus constituted a ‘Graeco-Roman’ practice par excellence, one that 
apparently transcended ethnic distinctions and so could readily be regarded 
as a cross-cultural marker of civilization; it was accepted, for the most part 
without question, as the normal and natural way to express piety towards the 
gods. 

This fact had important implications on the level both of discourse and of 
policy. On the level of discourse, the characterization of a person or group’s 
sacrificial practice also functioned to characterize their cultural status. Sto- 
ries about deviant sacrificial practice, such as the use of inappropriate victims, 
human victims above all, served to mark off groups and individuals who were 
thought to lack or be opposed to the normal standards of civilization: barbar- 
ians, witches, conspirators, tyrants. The Judaeans themselves were sometimes 
marked off in this way.? The implications on the level of policy I have already 
discussed: it was in part because animal sacrifice was taken for granted as a 
normative cross-cultural practice that it could work to tie together the socio- 
political hierarchies throughout the Empire as a whole. Since some form of 
ritualized slaughter in honor of the gods was already practiced among many of 
the peoples over whom the Romans established hegemony, it was readily avail- 
able as a tool for cultural and political integration. In all these ways the practice 
of animal sacrifice formed part of the basic common cultural vocabulary that 
helped unite the disparate ethnic and religious traditions of the Empire. 

The core of my argument is that Judaean tradition was one of these; that 
animal sacrifice, as a cultic practice central to both Judaean and Graeco-Roman 
religious tradition, played an important role in integrating Judaeans into the 
Graeco-Roman world. It is true that sacrificial practice in Judaean tradition 
differed from that in Graeco-Roman tradition in a number of important ways: 
it required the participation of men who belonged to an hereditary priestly 
class, it could take place only in one sanctuary, and most importantly it could 
be offered only to one deity. Although these distinctive characteristics were 
the result of particular historical developments, some of which may even have 
been relatively recent, by the time Judaea was integrated politically into the 
sphere of Roman hegemony, they seem to have been firmly accepted by most 


9 See in general Rives, ‘Human Sacrifice’; on the Judaeans, see Josephus, Ag Ap 2:89-96, with 
Bickerman, ‘Ritualmord’, and Schafer, Judeophobia, 62-65. 
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Judaeans as core elements of their ancestral tradition, mandated by the laws 
which their god — according to the tradition codified in their sacred writings — 
had given them at the originary moment of their national history. I will now 
briefly survey the most important similarities and differences between Judaean 
and Graeco-Roman sacrificial practice, so that we may see more clearly the 
precise ways in which animal sacrifice could and could not serve to integrate 
Judaeans into the Graeco-Roman world. 


The Specific Character of Judaean Sacrificial Cult 


The most fundamental difference between Judaean and Graeco-Roman sacri- 
ficial practice was the fact that Judaeans refused to participate in sacrifices to 
gods other than their own. This was of course simply one facet of the general 
Judaean rejection of all alien worship, and it is not clear that in this context 
animal sacrifice constituted an area of particular concern. Later rabbinic opin- 
ion would suggest that it did not: thus, for example, according to the Mishna, 
‘“The idolater” [is culpable] no matter whether he worships or sacrifices or 
burns incense or pours out a libation or bows himself down to it or accepts 
it as his god or says to it “Thou are my god”.! A particular anxiety over food 
offered to idols does emerge among followers of Jesus, but I know of only slight 
traces of this anxiety in later rabbinic opinion; it seems likely that the particular 
issue of sacrificial meat became important to Christians because non-Christian 
Judaeans were already insulated from it by more general prohibitions against 
gentile food." The Damascus Document specifically forbids the sale of clean 
animals to gentiles ‘lest they offer them in sacrifice’; but this is only one of 
several kinds of prohibited commercial interactions with gentiles, and in later 
rabbinic tradition a concern with selling gentiles animals that could be sacri- 
ficed is not particularly prominent (2 Likewise, although the refusal of Judaeans 


10  m$an 7:4. Here and elsewhere in this study, Danby’s translation is followed. 

11 Followers of Jesus: ı Cor 8-10; Acts 15:20, 29 and 21:25; Rev 2:14, 20; Did 6:3; Justin, Dial 34:8, 
and 35; Irenaeus, Adv haer 1.6.3; for further references in Christian texts up to the fourth 
century CE, see Böckenhoff, Speisegesetz, 33-70, and Cheung, Idol Food, 165-295. Rabbinic 
opinion: e.g., R. Akiva at mAZ 2:3, R. Shimon at mAv 3:3. See further the detailed discus- 
sion of this issue by Tomson, Paul and the Jewish Law, 151-220. On Judaean prohibitions 
against gentile food, see especially Freidenreich, Foreigners and Their Food, 29-84, and 
also Rosenblum, Food and Identity, 36-58. 

12 CD 12:9-10, ET Vermes. Rabbinic views on this issue seems to have been much less strict 
than that found in the Qumran texts; two passages in the Mishna that are sometimes 
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to participate in the worship of other gods was one ofthe chief objections that 
their non-Judaean neighbors brought against them, I find little evidence for a 
concern with the refusal to sacrifice in particular. The limitation of sacrifice to 
only one god, although a highly distinctive feature of Judaean sacrificial prac- 
tice from the point of view of Judaeans and non-Judaeans alike, was thus simply 
one aspect of the more fundamental issue of the Judaean rejection of alien wor- 
ship. 

Equally distinctive, from the Graeco-Roman point of view, was the fact 
that in Judaean tradition, at least by the Roman period, sacrifices could took 
place in only one location, the Temple in Jerusalem. In the Graeco-Roman 
tradition, a person could offer a sacrifice more or less anywhere; to offer a 
sacrifice to Jupiter Optimus Maximus, for example, one did not need to go 
to his chief temple on the Capitoline Hill in Rome, or even to one of the 
many other temples dedicated to him. The fact that Judaeans who wanted 
to offer a sacrifice to their god had to go to the single temple in Jerusalem 
must have struck non-Judaean observers as peculiar. There is, to be sure, some 
slight and uncertain evidence that some Judaeans of the diaspora may in fact 
have performed sacrifices, especially the Passover lamb, at locations other than 
the Temple: Philo writes of the Passover celebration in a way that could be 


interpreted as evidence for a specific concern with gentile sacrifice seem to me to suggest 
the reverse. First, mAZ 1:5: ‘These things it is forbidden to sell to the gentiles: fir-cones, 
white figs with their stalks, frankincense, or a white cock. R. Judah says: One may sell a 
gentile a white cock among other cocks, or, if it is by itself, cut off its spur and sell it to 
him, because they do not sacrifice to an idol what is defective. All other things, if [any 
idolatrous use is] not specified, are permitted to be sold; but if [any idolatrous use is] 
specified, they are forbidden’. Second, mAZ 1:6: ‘Where the custom is to sell small cattle 
to gentiles, they may sell them; where the custom is not to sell them, they may not sell 
them. And nowhere may they sell them large cattle, calves, or foals, whole or maimed. 
R. Judah permits a maimed beast [to be sold] and Ben Bathyra permits a horse’. In both 
passages, R. Yehuda demonstrates a clear concern with gentile sacrifice in particular, for 
reasons made explicit in 1:5 and implied in 1:6; the same is possibly also true of Ben 
Batira, since in Graeco-Roman tradition horses were rarely sacrificed. Yet the same cannot 
be said of the majority opinion in either passage: ‘small cattle’ were probably sacrificed 
more often than large ones, inasmuch as they were more affordable, and although all the 
items in 1:5 might well have figured among Graeco-Roman offerings, none of them apart 
from frankincense had a particularly prominent place. If these prescriptions were indeed 
meant to prohibit Judaeans from selling gentiles items that could be used in sacrifices, as 
suggested by Schiffman, ‘Legislation’, 385-387, and, more tentatively, Porton, ‘Forbidden 
Transactions’, 321-324, they would have done a remarkably poor job at achieving their 
goal. 
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read to imply that the Judaeans of Alexandria sacrificed Passover lambs in 
their homes, and a decree ofthe city council of Sardis in Asia Minor recorded 
by Josephus refers to sacrifices offered in the Judaeans’ community assembly 
hall.!3 Set against this, however, is the much more abundant evidence that 
all Judaean sacrifices, including that for Passover, took place in the Jerusalem 
Temple. Certainly that was what Judaean law required, and the huge number 
of pilgrims who poured into Jerusalem for Passover suggests that that was what 
most Judaeans did.!* Significant negative evidence lies in the fact that Judaean 
assembly halls were virtually never described as ‘temples’, by either Judaeans or 
non-Judaeans, which is what we would expect if sacrifices regularly took place 
there; they were instead called ‘prayer-houses’, proseuchai, or ‘assembly halls; 
synagógai.? Lastly, the one definite exception appears to prove the rule. The 
Judaean Temple founded in Leontopolis in Egypt by the high priest Onias in 
about 160 BCE housed a regular sacrificial cult until it was finally closed by order 
of Vespasian in 73CE. Yet none of the abundant Judaean literature produced 
in Alexandria so much refers to it, and later rabbinic sources accord it only a 
grudging and very limited recognition.!6 


13 Philo: Mos 2:224, Decal 159, Spec leg 2:145, with Sanders, Practice and Belief, 133f; cf 
Petropoulou, Animal Sacrifice, 183-185; note that Colautti, Passover, 231f, argues that Jose- 
phus, like Philo, assumes that Judaeans could celebrate the Passover sacrifice elsewhere 
than at the Temple. Decree of Sardis: Josephus, Ant 14:259-261; many commentators con- 
clude that the formulator of the decree either used the term loosely of ‘rites’ in general or 
simply assumed that Judaeans, like other peoples, offered sacrifices as part of their ances- 
tral rites: see, e.g., Gruen, Diaspora, 117, and Pucci ben Zeev, Jewish Rights, 221 and 223; for 
arguments that we should understand the phrase literally, see Cohen, 'Pagan and Chris- 
tian Evidence, 165f. It is also possible that the Essenes performed sacrifices elsewhere than 
at the Temple: Josephus, Ant 18:18f, with the note of Feldman ad loc. in the Loeb edition. 

14  Judaean law: e.g., Lev 17:3-9 and Deut 12, with Deut 16:1-8 on Passover; cf (on Passover) 
Jub 4936-21; mPes 5:5-10 and 7:9, 12; Justin, Dial 46:2. Pilgrim feasts: e.g., Josephus, War 
2:10 = Ant 17:213f and War 6:423-425 on Passover in 4BCE and 66 Ck respectively. On the 
numbers of pilgrims, see further n17 below. 

15 Proseuché is the earlier term: evidence collected at Schürer et al., History, 2: 425f n4 and 
439f n61.; synagogé is the preferred term in NT texts: evidence collected at BDAG s.v. and 
Schürer, History, 2: 439 n60; see further Barclay, Mediterranean Diaspora, 26, and Schwartz, 
Imperialism, 217f. 

16  Onthetemple of Onias, see in general Schürer, History 3: 47f, 145-147; Josephus is the only 
Judaean writing in Greek to mention it. The only reference in the Mishna is at mMen 13:10: 
‘[If he said,] “I pledge myself to offer a Whole-offering" he must offer it in the Temple. And 
if he offered it in the House of Onias he has not fulfilled his obligation. [If he said, ] “I will 
offer it in the House of Onias”, he should offer it in the Temple, but if he offered it in the 
House of Onias he has fulfilled his obligation. R. Simeon says: Such is not accounted a 
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The requirement that sacrifice take place only in the Jerusalem Temple 
meant that for some Judaeans it was a much less regular part of their cultic 
lives than for many people in the Graeco-Roman tradition. This is an impor- 
tant point, although I do not want to press it too hard. For Judaeans who lived 
in relatively close proximity to Jerusalem and were thus able go there for the 
major pilgrim feasts, animal sacrifice was perhaps as regular an event as it was 
for most non-Judaeans; as I have already suggested, it is likely that most people 
in the Graeco-Roman tradition would have participated in an animal sacri- 
fice only a few times a year at most. Judaeans in the diaspora, on the other 
hand, would have experienced animal sacrifice only in the context of visits to 
Jerusalem; for most people this would no doubt have been a once-in-a-lifetime 
event, like a pilgrimage to Mecca or Rome, something that even the wealthy 
would not have done frequently.” A further corollary is that for many Judaeans, 
especially those in the diaspora, the experience of eating meat would have 
been more dissociated from the ritual of animal sacrifice than it was in the 
Graeco-Roman tradition; indeed, Judaean tradition specifically sanctioned the 
slaughter of animals solely for alimentary purposes.!? This is again a point that I 
do not want to press too hard; although it has often been said that in the Graeco- 
Roman world all edible meat came from sacrificial victims, so that the acts of 
eating meat and sacrificing animals always occurred together, recent scholar- 
ship has rightly challenged such a strictly formulated model.!? Nevertheless, it 
remains true that Judaean tradition went much further than Graeco-Roman 
tradition in dissociating the consumption of meat from sacrificial practice. 


Whole-offering ... If priests have ministered in the House of Onias they may not minister 
in the Temple in Jerusalem: 

17 See the thorough survey of evidence in Safrai, Wallfahrt, 45-65 (on pilgrimage from 
Judaea) and 65-93 (on pilgrimage from the diaspora). He concludes (93-97) that ancient 
reports on the numbers of pilgrims are wildly exaggerated, and that we can estimate no 
more exact figure than in the tens of thousands. Although there is no reason to disbelieve 
the ancient evidence that Judaeans from throughout the diaspora made pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem, the realities of travel in the ancient world (see, e.g., Casson, Travel) suggest 
that they would have constituted only a fraction of the total. 

18 Deut 1213-16 and 20-27 (in apparent contrast to Lev 17:3-7); although the slaughter of 
animals for alimentary purposes was carefully regulated and to that extent ritualized (see 
mHull) it was nevertheless clearly distinguished from a sacrifice. 

19 For assumptions about ‘the absolute coincidence of meat-eating and sacrificial practice’ 
in Greek tradition, see especially Detienne and Vernant, Cuisine of Sacrifice (quotation on 
p3); for criticism, see Naiden, Smoke Signals. On the Roman tradition, see the essays in 
Van Andringa, Sacrifices. 
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Just as sacrifices could be offered only in one place, so too only one strictly 
defined group of people, the hereditary clan of Aaronide priests, could offer 
them. This statement requires some nuancing, since it seems that any adult 
male Israelite, with certain exceptions, was ritually able to slaughter a vic- 
tim. Only priests, however, could perform the essential acts of splashing the 
blood on the altar, flaying and cutting up the carcass, and burning the appro- 
priate parts on the altar. It was thus only priests who could actually act as 
sacrificants.?? In some ways this parallels Greek and Roman tradition, in so 
far as in both cases the sacrificant did not always perform the actual slaugh- 
ter himself; in the Graeco-Roman tradition the sacrificant often delegated that 
job to a specialized and typically lower status assistant.?! The key difference 
is that in Graeco-Roman tradition there were no ritual restrictions on who 
could act as a sacrificant: that was determined by social rather than ritual con- 
siderations. To offer a sacrifice on behalf of a group was to claim a position 
of authority within that group; hence in families the person who did so was 
normally the head of the household and in cities, a public official. But if in 
Graeco-Roman tradition a person’s ritual role in a sacrifice derived from his 
or her social position, in Judaean tradition the role of sacrificant was deter- 
mined solely by ritual considerations, i.e., membership in the hereditary clan 
of priests. 

I have already briefly noted the relative dissociation of meat consumption 
from animal sacrifice in Judaean tradition; a related issue, and one more sig- 
nificant for the role of Judaean sacrifice in the Graeco-Roman world, is that 
there were no large-scale public sacrifices followed by public feasts, a sequence 
that as we have seen was very common in the Graeco-Roman world, especially 
in the Greek cities of the eastern Empire. The vast majority of the sacrifices 
offered on behalf ofthe Judaean people as a whole were burnt-offerings, equiv- 
alent to Greek holocausts, in which the entire animal was burnt on the altar; 
these were accompanied by smaller-scale ‘sin-offerings’, the meat of which was 
consumed by the priests within the Temple. Individuals of course also offered a 
range of sacrifices on their own behalf, many of which were also burnt-offerings 


20 See in general the regulations for sacrificial procedure at Lev 1—7, which clearly include 
slaughtering among the actions performed by the man who brings the sacrifice; so too 
Josephus (Ant 3:226f) and rabbinic tradition (see especially mZeb 3:1 and mMen 9:8), 
although Philo (Spec leg 1198f) states that priests did the slaughtering; on the relative 
unimportance ofthe act of slaughter within the sacrificial ritual, see Marx, ‘Tuer, donner, 
4f. 

21 In contrast to Judaean tradition, however, this assistant (called a mageiros in Greek 
tradition, a victimarius or popa in Roman) normally also did the flaying and butchering. 
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and sin-offerings.?? Thus only a few sacrifices actually produced meat that ordi- 
nary Judaeans could eat, of which the main types were the ‘peace-offering’ or 
thank-offering and the Passover sacrifice; Josephus in fact characterizes the 
former as given ‘on account of a feast for those who have sacrificed’. These 
sacrificial feasts, however, seem to have been limited to a fairly small circle of 
family and/or friends, such as the group of Jesus and his twelve followers that 
we find in the synoptic accounts of the Last Supper; Josephus assumes some 
ten to twenty people shared a Passover lamb.?? Judaean tradition, then, at least 
in the Hellenistic and early Roman periods, did not provide any occasion for 
large-scale public sacrifices with associated feasts. 

Lastly, for the funding of its public sacrifices, the Jerusalem Temple could 
draw on sources of revenue that far surpassed those on which most Graeco- 
Roman civic cults depended. In addition to various other tithes and contri- 
butions, every male Israelite over the age of twenty was required to make an 
annual contribution ofa half-shekel (interpreted as two drachmas in Greek cur- 
rency) to the Temple's funds; these funds were used first and foremost to pur- 
chase the victims and other materials needed for the regular public sacrifices.?^ 
They were collected not only in Judaea and surrounding regions, but from the 
entire diaspora: we have specific evidence for Alexandria, Cyrene, various cities 
in Asia Minor, Rome, and even the territory beyond the Euphrates. The sums 
collected were sufficient to attract the ill-will of these Judaean communities' 


22 See in general the classification of sacrifices in Philo (Spec leg 1194197), Josephus (Ant 
3:224—232), and the Mishna (mZeb 51-7), with the discussion of Sanders, Practice and 
Belief, 103-118. For public sacrifices consisting of burnt-offerings and sin-offerings, see 
especially Num 28f; cf. nQT cols 13-29; Philo, Spec leg 1:190; Josephus, Ant 3:237-254; for 
priests eating the meat from sin-offerings, see also Lev 6:26, 6:29f, 7:6f, and Philo, Spec 
leg 1:239f. Public peace-offerings did exist, but the meat from them was also eaten by the 
priests, not by the wider community (Lev 23:19f; mZeb 5:5). The fact that Judaeans did not 
habitually eat the meat from their sacrifices struck some observers as noteworthy, e.g., 
Theophrastus as cited by Porphyry, Abst 4.26.2 (= Stern, GLAJJ, no. 4). 

23 Quotation from Josephus, Ant 3:225 (LCL); cf Philo, Spec leg 1:212. Last Supper: Matt 
26:17-20, Mark 14:12-17, Luke 22:7-16; ten to twenty people per Passover lamb: Josephus, 
War 6:423. 

24 Philo, Spec leg1:77f; Josephus, War 7:218, Ant 18:312; Matt 17:24; mShek 4:1; see further Safrai, 
Wallfahrt, 7of. The origin ofthe custom was referred back to Exod 30:1-16 (cf Josephus, Ant 
3:194-196), even though that passage seems to describe something rather different. The 
period in which the annual tax became established is uncertain: many scholars have dated 
it to the start of the Second Temple period (cf Neh 10:32f), although Liver, ‘Half-Shekel 
Offering, has argued strongly that it does not antedate the late Hasmonean period. See 
further n28 below. 
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non-Judaean neighbors, who resented the fact that so much wealth was being 
shipped off to a distant region; both Philo and Josephus attest that Roman 
authorities had to intervene repeatedly in order to uphold the rights of Juda- 
eans to collect these funds and send them to Jerusalem, although on occasion 
it was the Roman authorities themselves who prevented the money from being 
sent.?5 This Temple tax meant that money was never lacking to fund the public 
sacrifices of the Judaean people. 

These distinctive features of Judaean tradition meant that animal sacrifice 
could not serve to construct social and political hierarchies in quite the same 
ways as it did in Graeco-Roman tradition. Most obviously, because it could 
never be offered to any human being, alive or dead, it could not be used to 
distinguish individuals perceived as having power superior to those of ordinary 
people; there were no ‘honors equivalent to those ofa god’ in Judaean tradition. 
This was a point that the Emperor Gaius, according to Philo, found particularly 
galling.2° Somewhat less obviously, but equally importantly, animal sacrifice 
in the Judaean tradition did not offer the same possibilities for euergetism as 
it did in Graeco-Roman tradition.?” On the one hand, there were simply no 
opportunities for the kind of combined public sacrifice and public feast that 
was so common in the Graeco-Roman tradition, and so nothing over which a 
potential euergetes could preside. On the other, the revenue provided by the 
Temple tax meant that there was never any need for a private benefactor to 
step in and make good any lack of funds; in that respect, the funding of public 
sacrifices in Judaean tradition was more rigorously egalitarian than it had been 
even in classical Athens.?? 


25 Alexandria: Philo, Spec leg 1:77f. Cyrene: Josephus, Ant 16:169f. Asia Minor: Cicero, Flac 68 
(= Stern, GLAJJ, no. 68); Philo, Leg 315; Josephus, Ant 16:167-173. Rome: Philo, Leg 156f (with 
Smallwood, Legatio, 237—239). Beyond the Euphrates: Philo, Leg 216; Josephus, Ant 18:312. 
Support of Roman authorities: Philo, Leg 312-315; Josephus, Ant 16:28 and 45; 16:162-173; 
opposition: Cicero, Flac 66-69. 

26 Philo, Leg 357. 

27 A point already made by Petropoulou, Animal Sacrifice, 119-122. 

28 This may have been a relatively late development: see above n24. Later rabbinic tradition 
held that the Sadducees argued that individuals could fund the daily offerings of the Tem- 
ple, but that the opposite opinion of the 'sages' (Pharisees?), who insisted that they be 
funded by the community, eventually prevailed: bMen 65a and the scholion to Megillat 
Taanit (Lichtenstein, ‘Fastenrolle, 323); see further Lichtenstein, ‘Fastenrolle, 290-292, 
and Liver, ‘Half Shekel Offering’, 188f. If this tradition has any historical basis, one may 
speculate whether the insistence on communal funding and the institution of the annual 
Temple tax was a deliberate strategy meant to obviate opportunities for sacrificial euer- 
getism. 
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In theory, individual sacrifices such as thank-offerings and the Passover sac- 
rifice could have provided an opportunity for wealthy benefactors to feast sig- 
nificant numbers of people. For example, the author of Chronicles imagines the 
Passover celebrated by Josiah in the late seventh century BCE in exactly these 
terms, claiming that Josiah provided 30,000 rams and goats and 3,000 bulls 
out of his own resources, with other leading men following suit, and that they 
feasted the people on their bounty? If the author meant to provide a model for 
contemporary and later Judaean leaders to follow, however, it seems that few 
if any of them actually did so. Josephus claims that Herod celebrated the com- 
pletion of his work on the Temple by sacrificing 300 oxen, but since he does not 
say anything about feasts, we are perhaps meant to infer that these sacrifices 
were holocausts. Moreover, Herod is somewhat of an anomalous figure in the 
later Second Temple period, since in many respects he seems to have emulated 
Graeco-Roman models of euergetism. It is also important to note that, since 
Herod was not a priest, he would not have been able to preside over his sacri- 
fices in person; even priests, who could preside over sacrifices, could do so only 
in the inner courtyard of the Temple; the public display of the benefactor as sac- 
rificant, so common in Graeco-Roman tradition, was accordingly impossible 
within Judaean tradition. In this respect, the social location of animal sacri- 
fice in the two traditions provides a perfect illustration of what Seth Schwartz 
has recently argued is a broad and fundamental difference in ideology between 
Judaean and Graeco-Roman culture, with the egalitarian solidarity espoused 
by the former in tension with the institutionalized reciprocity characteristic of 
the latter.3° 

On the whole, however, although the differences in sacrificial practice be- 
tween the Judaean and Graeco-Roman traditions were both numerous and 
significant, I would argue that they must nevertheless have been outweighed by 
the similarities. Many of these are so obvious as to escape notice, and for that 
reason are worth enumerating. There is first of all the mere fact that in both 
traditions ritualized slaughter was a central act of worship, something that was 
not necessarily true of all cultures that came within the Graeco-Roman ambit.?! 


29  2Chron 35:7-13, followed by 1Esd 1:7-13; the earlier account of Josiah’s Passover in 2Kgs 
23:21-23 does not even hint at this kind of benefaction. See also 2 Chron 30:24 on Hezekiah. 

30 Jos Ant 15:422f; on Herod as euergetes, see Schwartz, Mediterranean Society, 99-102, and, on 
Judaean egalitarian solidarity in tension with Graeco-Roman institutionalized reciprocity, 
7-20 and 166-175. 

31 For example, animal sacrifice of the sort common to the Graeco-Roman and Judaean 
traditions had at best a marginal place in Egyptian tradition: see, e.g., Bouanich, ‘Mise 
à mort, and Frankfurter, ‘Egyptian Religion’. 
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Second, the class of victims was essentially the same in both traditions, edi- 
ble domestic animals that had to be unblemished and free of imperfections. 
There were of course differences in detail: most obviously, Judaean tradition 
prohibited pigs absolutely and apparently placed more emphasis on particular 
types of birds; similarly, sacrifices in which the entire animal was burnt on the 
altar were regular in Judaean tradition, but exceptional in Graeco-Roman tra- 
dition.3? Yet in Graeco-Roman tradition it was a widely accepted principle that 
every cult and indeed every sanctuary might have its own specific regulations 
about what victims were to be offered and in what way. Such variation in detail 
was thus well within the normal range of Graeco-Roman sacrificial practice. 
Third, sacrificial procedures in the two traditions were very similar: the animals 
were presented at an altar, had their throats cut, were flayed and butchered, 
and then partly or wholly burned on the altar; the parts that were not burned 
were eaten. We can even identify similarities in specific details, such as the fact 
that in both Judaean and Greek tradition it was very important that blood be 
splashed on the altar, although most non-Judaeans would probably not have 
been aware ofthis.?3 


Sacrificial Cult and Political Relations 


I would argue that the similarities between sacrificial practice in the Judaean 
and Graeco-Roman traditions were close enough that people accustomed to 
one tradition could readily recognize the sacrificial practices of the other as 
in effect the ‘same’ as their own. The possibility for this kind of mutual recog- 
nition was important: in a situation where both Judaeans and people in the 
Graeco-Roman mainstream not infrequently regarded each other with baffle- 
ment, suspicion, and distaste, the practice of animal sacrifice provided a com- 
mon point of reference and a potential basis for accommodation.?^ It is worth 


32 The latter difference is noted by Theophrastus (apud Porphyry, Abst 2.26 = Stern, GLAJJ, 
no. 4), although in a form that is exaggerated and misinterpreted to suit his argument. 

33 Forbrief descriptions of Greek and Roman sacrificial practice, see the entries on ‘sacrifice, 
Greek’ and ‘sacrifice, Roman’ by R.C.T. Parker and J. Scheid, respectively, in The Oxford 
Classical Dictionary? (1995); on the splashing of blood in Greek tradition, see especially 
Ekroth, ‘Blood on the Altars? 

34 Itis impossible to quantify tensions between Judaeans and non-Judaeans. As Paula Fre- 
driksen rightly insists in her contribution to this volume, there is ample evidence for a 
variety of amicable relations, including both non-Judaean interest in Judaean tradition 
and Judaean participation in the civic life of Graeco-Roman cities; for further discussion, 
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noting that, despite the considerable evidence that survives for both Graeco- 
Roman criticism of Judaean tradition and Judaean criticism of gentile worship, 
almost nowhere in either body of material do we find criticisms of the prac- 
tice of animal sacrifice. Non-Judaeans resented the Judaean refusal to worship 
other gods and more generally their tendency to hold themselves aloof from 
their neighbors; they mocked their abstention from pork and found the prac- 
tice of circumcision repulsive.?5 On the Judaean side, there was a long estab- 
lished tradition, extending back at least to the time of the Babylonian exile, 
of deriding the gods of gentiles as mere idols, man-made objects of wood and 
stone and metal that had no power for good or evil. Later texts built on this 
foundation by emphasizing the fundamental error of worshipping the creation 
rather than the creator and by identifying idolatry as the cause of all immoral- 
ity. 36 

Notably absent from all these diatribes, however, is any reference to animal 
sacrifice, a practice that both sides apparently took for granted as an appro- 
priate mode of worship.” The only real exception known to me also provides 
some of the best evidence for this accord. Apion, in his attack on the Judaeans, 
apparently did in some way criticize their practice of animal sacrifice; Jose- 
phus tartly responds by pointing out that this was a custom that Judaeans held 
in common with all the rest of humanity and that Apion’s criticism is simply 


see, e.g., Feldman, Jew and Gentile, 57-69 and 342-382; Barclay, Mediterranean Diaspora, 
103-124 and 320-335; Harland, Associations, Synagogues, and Congregations, 200-210 and 
219-228. At the same time, there is also ample evidence for tensions of a sort that are 
not so easily documented for other groups: see, e.g., Feldman, Jew and Gentile, 107-123; 
Barclay, Mediterranean Diaspora, 48-81; Schäfer, Judeophobia, 163-195. On the whole, the 
evidence suggests to me that tensions between Judaeans and mainstream Graeco-Roman 
society were liable to be both more frequent and more serious than for other distinctive 
groups. 

35 See Feldman, Jew and Gentile, 123-176, and, in general, Schäfer, Judeophobia. 

36 ` The classic versions of this critique come from Second Isaiah (especially 44:6-20; cf. 40:18- 
20 and 46:6f) and Jeremiah (10:1-16); later elaborations include Wisdom of Solomon 13- 
15, the ‘letter of Jeremiah’ (= Bar 6), and Philo, Decal 52-69; see further Hadas-Lebel, 
Jerusalem against Rome, 305-523. 

37 A particularly instructive passage in this respect is Sib Or 3.545-600, which attacks the 
Greeks for sacrificing to idols (547-549) but praises the Judaeans (presumably) ‘who fully 
honor the Temple of the great God/ with drink offering and burnt offering and sacred 
hecatombs,/ sacrifices of well-fed bulls, unblemished rams,/ and firstborn sheep, offering 
as holocausts fat flocks of lambs/ on a great altar, in holy manner’ (575-579, ET Collins); 
the author foretells that the Greeks too will one day offer holocausts of oxen at the Temple 
of the great God (564-570). 
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further proof of his own status as an Egyptian and thus a cultural outsider.?? We 
can appreciate the lack of polemic over animal sacrifice more readily when we 
contrast Christian attacks on Graeco-Roman religion, which frequently single 
out animal sacrifice in strongly negative terms.?? 

The fact that animal sacrifice provided some common ground between two 
otherwise very different religious traditions meant that it was able to play an 
important role in forging and maintaining relations between Judaeans and 
non-Judaeans. Non-Judaeans, for example, were welcome to offer sacrifices at 
the Temple in Jerusalem. For non-Judaeans, of course, 'offering sacrifice' effec- 
tively meant little more than 'paying for sacrifice, since they obviously could 
not preside over it nor, it seems, eat the meat from it nor even be present at 
its performance 20 Nevertheless, animal sacrifice provided non-Judaeans with 
an opportunity to worship the Judaean god in a way that was meaningful to 
everyone involved. Although it is impossible to determine how frequently non- 
Judaeans took advantage of this opportunity, passages in both Josephus and 
the Mishna suggest that it was not uncommon.* Animal sacrifice seems to 
have had particular importance in maintaining good relationships between 
Judaeans and their non-Judaean overlords; there is a range of examples, in texts 


38 Josephus, Ag Ap 2:137f; Barclay, Against Apion, 240 n499, points out that Apion is unlikely 
to have criticized animal sacrifice tout court and plausibly suggests that his criticisms may 
have been more like those levelled by Tacitus, Hist 5.4.2, who claims that Judaeans sacrifice 
bulls and rams as an insult to Apis and Ammon respectively. 

39  Seeforexample Justin, 2 Apol 5.3-5; Athenagoras, Leg 26.1; Tertullian, Apol 22.6 and 23.14; 
Minucius Felix, Oct 27.2; Origen, Mart 45. The context for these negative references to 
animal sacrifice is the Christian characterization of Graeco-Roman cult as the worship of 
demons, on which see, e.g., Pagels, Origin of Satan, 112-148. See further below, n52. 

40  Non-udaeans were explicitly prohibited from sharing in the Passover offering (Exod 
12:43-49); according to rabbinic tradition, they could make vow-offerings and freewill- 
offerings (mShek 1:5), but these presumably could only have taken the form of burnt- 
offerings (cf mShek 7:6), since gentiles would have been prevented from eating the meat 
from shared-offerings by the requirement that those who do so be ritually clean (Lev 7:19- 
21, 22:1-6), an impossibility for gentiles; see Schürer, History 2: 309f. See further Schwartz, 
"Sacrifice by Gentiles; who argues that victims supplied by gentiles were not even regarded 
as sacrifices, but merely as gifts. On the exclusion of gentiles from the immediate vicinity 
ofthe Temple, see Philo, Leg 212; Josephus, War 5:193f and 6124126, Ant 15:417; Acts 21:28f; 
mKel 1:8; in addition, two copies of the warning inscription mentioned by Josephus sur- 
vive: OGIS 598 and SEG 8.169, with discussion most recently in Llewelyn and van Beek, 
‘Reading the Temple Warning’. 

41 Josephus, War 2:409-416 and 5:15-18; mShek 1:5 and 7:6; see further Safrai, Wallfahrt, 
107-1n. 
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ranging from the biblical book of Ezra to Josephus, both ofnon-Judaean rulers 
demonstrating their respect for the Judaean god by sponsoring sacrifices, either 
in absentia or in person, and of Judaeans demonstrating their respect for their 
non-Judaean rulers by offering sacrifices on their behalt 23 Although some of 
these episodes are certainly not historical, for the purposes of my argument 
their historicity matters less than the insight they provide into Judaean ideas 
about the role of animal sacrifice in constructing positive relationships with 
gentile rulers. Three specific passages can usefully illustrate the range of possi- 
bilities. 

The first comes from the book of Ezra, which quotes what purports to be 
a letter of the Persian king Darius. In it, Darius confirms a decree previously 
issued by Cyrus, granting the Judaeans the right to rebuild their Temple and 
promising to subsidize the work with particular tax revenues. Darius augments 
these directives by instructing his governors to ‘let them have daily without 
fail whatever they want, young bulls, rams, or lambs as whole-offerings for the 
God of heaven, or wheat, salt, wine, or oil, as the priests in Jerusalem demand, 
so that they may offer soothing sacrifices to the God of heaven, and pray for 
the life of the king and his sons'?? In this account, all the movement come 
from the gentile overlord, who not only bestows benefactions on the Temple 
but also acknowledges the power of the Judaean god and the privileged role 
of the Judaean people by requesting that they offer sacrifices and prayers on 
his behalf. A very different pattern is found in the opening chapter of Baruch, 
in which the exiled Judaeans in Babylon are said to have collected money to 
send to the high priest in Jerusalem with the following instructions: ‘We are 
sending you money to buy whole-offerings, sin-offerings, and incense; provide 
a grain-offering, and offer them all upon the altar of the Lord our God; and pray 
for Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, and for his son Belshazzar, that their life 
on earth may last as long as the heavens. So the Lord will give us strength, and 
light to walk by, and we shall live under the protection of Nebuchadnezzar 


42 For a brief overview see Schürer, History 2: 309-313; much of the evidence comes from 
Josephus, who had a particular interest in documenting examples of gentile rulers who 
showed proper respect for Judaean tradition: see Cohen, ‘Respect’, 412-415. 

43 Letter of Darius: Ezra 6:6-12, with quotation from 6:9f (NEB); cf. 1Esd 6:27-33, Josephus, 
Ant 11:12-17, 99-103 (note that Josephus attributes the directive regarding sacrifices to the 
original letter of Cyrus). On the historicity of these documents, see Grabbe, History, vol 1, 
who concludes that although they are likely to be heavily reworked versions of genuine 
documents (76—78), the pledges of financial support that they record are unlikely to be 
historical (209-216). Ezra was certainly composed in Israel; its date is uncertain, but is 
generally thought to be fourth century BCE. 
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king of Babylon, and of Belshazzar his son; we shall give them long service 
and gain their favour’. In this case, all the movement lies with the Judaeans, 
who demonstrate their loyalty to their ruler by offering sacrifices on his behalf 
and hope thereby to gain his goodwill.** Lastly, in the Letter of Aristeas these 
two patterns are combined, so that an initiative from the ruler meets with an 
appropriate response from the ruled. Here, Ptolemy 11 writes to the high priest 
in Jerusalem to announce various benefactions, request men to translate the 
scriptures, and send a hundred talents of silver for sacrifices; in his response, 
the high priest reports that the Judaeans have ‘offered sacrifices without delay 
for you, your sister, your children, and your friends. The whole multitude made 
supplication that it should come to pass for you entirely as you desire, and that 
God the ruler of all should preserve your kingdom in peace and glory’*? 

Although none of these texts is easy to date, none is likely to be later than the 
second century BCE; we can thus say that at least by the mid-Hellenistic period 
the role of animal sacrifice in forging good relationships with gentile overlords 
was a familiar idea to Judaean communities both in Judaea itself and in the 
diaspora. It was an idea, moreover, that was certainly put into practice, even if 
none of these particular episodes was historical.*® 

Given this earlier background, it is not surprising that in the Roman period 
the animal sacrifices of the Temple came to play a large part in maintaining 
good relations between Judaeans and their Roman rulers. At least some Roman 
authorities offered sacrifice at the Temple in person, such as Marcus Agrippa 
in 15 BCE and the governor Vitellius in 37 CE.*” Most famously, and most impor- 


44  Bar1:10-12 (NEB); the events described here are widely acknowledged not to be historical. 
The text’s date and provenance are very uncertain; Schürer, History 3: 735f, concludes that 
this section (11-14) was originally composed in Hebrew (and thus probably in Judaea), 
and that the whole first half (1:1-3:8) was probably translated into Greek at the same time 
as Jeremiah and thus before the translation of Ben Sira in 16BCE. 

45 Let Aris 35-46, with quotation from 45, ET Shutt. The content of the book is widely 
accepted as legendary; the author was almost certainly a Judaean resident in Alexandria, 
working sometime in the second century BCE: see further Schürer, History 3: 679—684. 

46 For other episodes that are possibly or probably historical, see Josephus, Ag Ap 2:48 on 
Ptolemy 111 offering sacrifice in 241BCE; Josephus, Ant 12:138-144, with Grabbe, History 
vol 2, 324-326, for a letter of Antiochus 111 from shortly after his conquest of Jerusalem 
in 200 BCE promising funding for the Temple cult; 2 Macc 3:2f on Seleucus Iv Philopator 
(187-175 BCE) providing funding; 1Macc 7:33, with Schürer, History 1: 168—170, for sacrifices 
on behalf of Demetrius 1 Soter in 161 BCE; and Josephus, Ant 13:241-244, with Schürer, 
History 1: 202-204, for Antiochus vit Sidetes providing victims for a sacrifice in the 130s 
BCE (while in the process of besieging Jerusalem, no less!). 

47 Agrippa: Josephus, Ant 16:12-15, with Schürer, History 1: 292; cf Philo, Leg 291, 294-297, 
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tantly, the Judaeans offered a daily (or even twice daily) sacrifice on behalf of 
the Emperor and the Roman people, a practice that according to Philo was 
instituted in the reign of Augustus. The sources contradict each other as regards 
the funding of these sacrifices: Philo says explicitly that Augustus paid for them 
out of his own revenues, whereas Josephus says equally explicitly that they 
were provided at the expense of the Judaean community, although he else- 
where implies that the funding came from Roman sources; as we have seen, 
both patterns are attested in earlier literature. Although it is possible that the 
funds derived from provincial taxes, which might reasonably be described as 
either Judaean or imperial, it is perhaps slightly more likely that Josephus was 
massaging the facts when he claimed that the Judaeans provided the funding.*® 
In addition to these daily sacrifices, additional sacrifices were offered on special 
occasions; when the Alexandrian ambassador to Gaius accused the Judaeans of 
disloyalty, they were quick to respond that they had offered hecatombs on three 
occasions: at his accession, after his recovery from illness, and before his expe- 
dition to Germania. Josephus responds in a very similar vein to Apion’s charge 
of disloyalty, arguing that rather than blaming the Judaeans he should admire 
‘the magnanimity and moderation of the Romans, since they do not compel 
their subjects to transgress their ancestral laws, but accept such honors as it is 
pious and legitimate for their donors to offer’. Gaius’ peevish response to the 
Judaean ambassadors, that whatever they might have done they had not sacri- 
ficed to him, shows that there could be exceptions to Roman magnanimity and 
moderation, but Gaius was of course exceptional in many respects.*? In gen- 
eral, the demonstrations of mutual respect that the practice of animal sacrifice 
afforded both Judaeans and Romans seem to have worked reasonably well to 
maintain good relations.5° 


although he does not mention sacrifice. Vitellius: Josephus, Ant 18:122, with Schürer, 
History 1: 350. 

48 Philo, Leg 157, 317; see Smallwood, Legatio, 240f for the suggestion about provincial taxes. 
Josephus at Ag Ap 2:77 says that the sacrifices were offered ‘at the common expense of all 
Judaeans’; at War 2:409f, however, he implies that the funding came from Roman sources, 
since it was the decision to accept no gift from strangers that resulted in ending the 
sacrifices on behalf of the Emperor; see also War 2:197 for the twice daily sacrifice, where 
Judaean funding is again implied. For the suggestion that Josephus’ claim in Ag Ap is not 
accurate, see Barclay, Against Apion, 210f n268. 

49 Philo, Leg 355-357; Josephus, Ag Ap 2:72-7, with the quotation from 2:73, ET Barclay. 

50  Bemett, Kaiserkult, has argued on the contrary that the lack of an imperial cult along 
Graeco-Roman lines was a constant source of tension between Roman authorities and 
the Judaeans; for a brief but cogent response, see Mason, Judean War 2, 164 n1240. 
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All of this, then, needs to be kept in mind as the background for the passage 
that I cited at the start of my paper, Josephus’ account of the decision no longer 
to accept offerings from non-Judaeans and his assessment of the consequence, 
the cessation of sacrifices on behalf of the Emperor, as tantamount to a dec- 
laration of revolt. As I have argued, the practice of animal sacrifice had long 
played a key role in structuring socio-political relationships and cultural iden- 
tity in the Graeco-Roman world. Moreover, it constituted a significant point of 
convergence between Graeco-Roman and Judaean religious tradition, a prac- 
tice that both Judaeans and people in the Graeco-Roman mainstream could 
understand and accept. It thus provided an important context for establishing 
and maintaining good relations between Judaeans and their non-Judaean over- 
lords, one that was well established already in the Hellenistic period. Accord- 
ingly, although we cannot know for certain whether Roman authorities at the 
time viewed the cessation of sacrifices on behalf of the Emperor in the same 
way that Josephus later did, the overall social and political significance attached 
to animal sacrifice in this period would suggest that they may very well have 
done so. 

With the destruction of the Temple and the concomitant end of Judaean sac- 
rificial cult, animal sacrifice ceased to play an active role in shaping relations 
between Judaeans and non-Judaeans.?! I would suggest, however, that its sig- 
nificance did not come to a complete end. Many Judaeans continued to refuse 
to sacrifice to other gods, and since they could no longer sacrifice to their own 
god, they, like Christians, did not sacrifice at all. Christians, however, many of 
whom seem to have associated animal sacrifice primarily with the worship of 
demons, tended to regard the practice of animal sacrifice as intrinsically bad, to 
the point that some Christian thinkers even condemned the Judaean tradition 
of animal sacrifice, which they could hardly deny had been ordained by God, 
as merely a concession to the weakness of the Judaeans.?? In striking contrast, 
Judaeans long retained a positive view of sacrifice as a cultic practice, attested 
not only by the detailed discussions in rabbinic sources but by other sources 


51 Itis not certain that sacrificial cult came to an end with the destruction of the Temple, 
although majority opinion holds that it did: see, e.g., Schiirer, History 1: 521-523; contra, 
Colautti, Passover, 229-235, 240f. 

52 Justin, Trypho 19 and 22; I owe thanks to Paula Fredriksen for calling this point to my 
attention. The same argument occurs in Tertullian, Adv Marc 2.18f, 22, although other 
early Christian writers take very different positions; for the variety and complexity of early 
Christian ideas about sacrifice, see Ullucci, Christian Rejection, especially 65-136. 
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such as the paintings from the synagogue in Dura Europos.?? Indeed, the rabbis 
went so far as to allow that, although Judaeans could not sacrifice anywhere but 
the Temple in Jerusalem, non-Judaeans were not bound by this obligation and 
so could erect altars and sacrifice to God even after the destruction of the Tem- 
ple.°* Christian rejection of animal sacrifice was thus much more absolute and 
comprehensive, while Judaean rejection was merely conditional. It was per- 
haps for this reason that the Christian refusal to sacrifice was a central issue in 
Roman hostility to Christians, whereas the Judaean refusal, so far as we know, 
had no repercussions. Indeed, the Emperor Julian, in arguing that Judaean reli- 
gion had more in common with Greek religion than it did with Christianity, 
gave pride of place to the Judaean tradition of animal sacrifice; according to 
later Christian accounts, it was his desire to see the Judaeans revive their sacri- 
ficial cult that led him to order the restoration ofthe Jerusalem Temple.55 Julian 
was of course in his own way as exceptional as Gaius, but in this matter he per- 
haps saw something that many later observers have not. 


53 Mishna: e.g., mZev and mTam. Scenes of animal sacrifice occur in the Dura Europos syn- 
agogue in the depiction ofthe consecration ofthe tabernacle and in the Elijah sequence; 
see most recently Hachlili, Ancient Jewish Art, 117f with plate 111-11 and 131-133, 149f with 
plates 111-23, 24, respectively. 

54 mZev 4:5 and, more explicitly, bZev 116b; for discussion and further references, see Rey- 
nolds and Tannenbaum, Jews and Godfearers, 64f; I am endebted to Paula Fredriksen for 
this reference. See also n37 above. 

55 Julian, Contra Christianos 299A—C and 3058-3068 (= Stern, GLAJJ, no. 481a); later accounts: 
Sozomen 5.22.4, Socrates 3.20.3f, Theodoret 3.15. Porphyry evidently made a similar point 
(apud Augustine, Ep 102.16 = Stern, GLAJJ, no. 465i). 


CHAPTER 6 


Why Did Judaeans Go to 
War with Rome in 66-67 CE? 
Realist-Regional Perspectives 


Steve Mason 


Asking why Judaeans! went to war with Rome in 66CE sounds open-minded 
enough. Since they unquestionably found themselves engaged in that war, 
which ended in Jerusalem’s destruction, it is natural to ask why they did it. 
Were Roman policies or attitudes particularly anti-Judaean, or Judaean values 
anti-imperial? How bad were the relations between the two sides at various 
points before the war? What were the political, cultural, and religious issues 
that might have led to such a disastrous conflict? 

No matter how open-endedly one frames the investigation, it is difficult to 
avoid the assumption that Judaean-Roman relations grounded the conflict. 
David Rhoads began his admirable study with open-seeming questions: 


1 This is my preferred translation of Ioudaioi, Iudaei, and Yehudim. I think it important to 
recover what we can ofthe values and categories assumed by ancient authors and audiences 
(see Hume, Reconstructing Contexts). Although it is customary to speak of ancient ‘Jews 
and Judaism, I find these terms unhelpful because of (a) the lack of corresponding ancient 
terminology and (b) misconceptions that can arise (e.g., Judaism and Christianity as legal and 
illegal religions). Because there was a famous place known as Judaea (Joudaia), the Ioudaioi 
were unavoidably Judaeans) just as Aigyptioi were Egyptians and Syroi were Syrians. Ancient 
writers as diverse as Strabo, Pliny, Tacitus, Philo, Josephus, Cassius Dio, and Julian grouped the 
loudaioi with these ethne. Greek Ioudaismos is impossible to find in non-Christian discourse, 
outside of2 and 4 Maccabees, where it may not mean ‘Judaism’ (see Pasto, ‘Origin’ and Mason, 
Jews’). Recent critique comes from D. Schwartz, ‘Judaisms, 21-30. He cannot show, however, 
that Judaism was a term known to either Joudaioi or their interlocutors. He imputes to me 
'[t]he conviction that “Jew” necessarily signifies a member of a religious and not an ethnic 
community’ (Judaisms), 223). This is mistaken. Other scholars had advocated the translation 
Jew’ (conceding that ‘Judaean’ might be suitable for earlier periods) because they found a 
newly religious’ sense of Joudaios at some (debated) point. In my view, abandon Judaean’ 
was a needless complication, since it already implied an ethnos with a mother-polis, laws, 
ancestral customs, myths, cultic system, temple(s), priests, etc. 
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What were the causes of this war? What led the tiny nation of Israel 
to risk war with the mighty Roman Empire? Were there minor conflicts 
which escalated into a war unwanted by both sides, or were the Jews 
merely seekingthe right moment for rebellion? Was the war an inevitable 
consequence ofa clash of ideologies? And when the war did come, was 
the nation united in the war effort? Also, on what grounds did the Jews 
hope to win this war against such great odds?? 


Rhoads tried to complicate and historicize approaches then in vogue, espe- 
cially the view that an ideology of zeal for the Tora had led Judaea through a 
steady escalation of tensions with Roman power from 6 to 66 CE.? The assump- 
tion that ideology drove Judaea’s conflict with Rome had already been chal- 
lenged by a Marxist analysis invoking class struggle as key motive (1970), but 
that study exercised far less influence than Martin Hengel’s Die Zeloten (1961), 
which traced a mentality of fervent devotion to the exclusive lordship of God 
and principled rejection of foreign rule.* Without denying ideological fac- 
tors, Rhoads insisted that ‘religious’ issues were fully integrated with political 
and socioeconomic realities: deteriorating social and economic conditions, for 
which ordinary Judaeans held Rome responsible, finally produced the revolt. 
Because the main issues were not ideological, they could be managed prag- 
matically and variously. In the earliest period of direct Roman rule, peaceful 
resistance generated efforts at diplomacy. After King Agrippa’s death in 44 CE, 
increasingly violent reactions to the incompetence of Roman officials and their 
elite-Judaean clients raised the stakes to deadly levels. 

Although he brought a new sophistication and historical feel to questions 
that had been treated theologically, Rhoads also worked from the assumption 
that bilateral relations led eventually to war: How did these get so bad, and what 
were the aggravating conditions? 

Decades later, although the field has become more sophisticated in every 
way, the same assumption undergirds virtually all discussion of the war's 
causes. Scholars have begun to separate in two currents, however. By far the 
broader stream (with innumerable variations) looks for the systemic conditions 
that could have led to conflict. These analyses usually investigate social, polit- 
ical, economic, and religious relations in some combination, rather than spe- 
cific events or any individual’s programme. So Mireille Hadas-Lebel: ‘But then, 


2 Rhoads, Israel, 1. 
3 That perspective is associated particularly with Farmer, Maccabees, and Hengel, Zealots. 
4 Kreissig, Zusammenhänge, 136. 
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in 63BCE, the Roman conquering legions entered Judaea in force. The many 
incidents and confrontations that ensued came to a head in 66 ...'* One of the 
most prolific writers on Judaean grievances under the Roman Empire is New 
Testament scholar Richard Horsley. For him: 


Jesus’ mission and the movement(s) he catalyzed belong to a wider re- 
sponse by the Judean and Galilean people to the impact of Roman impe- 
rial rule. The lifetime of Jesus and his followers was framed historically 
by widespread popular revolts against both the Romans and their client 
rulers. ... Again thirty-some years after Jesus’ mission, after multiple pro- 
vocations by insensitive or arrogant Roman governors and predatory prac- 
tices of the high-priestly families, widespread revolt erupted.® 


Exploring the mentality or vision of Jews under Roman rule, Monette Bohrmann 
points to ‘the disparity between the Roman and the Jewish cultures’ as a cause 
of war. Bilateral tensions sprang largely from ‘the antagonism between ideolo- 
gies’ and ‘the clash of their two cultures.” A recent contribution in the same 
general vein, though very different in its evidentiary basis and historical sensi- 
tivity, is Monika Bernett’s work on the imperial cult in Judaea. She argues that 
post-Herodian Judaea’s inability to fulfill this expected symbol of provincial 
loyalty reflected a standoff with imperial power in Judaea, which could hardly 
avoid lethal expression.® 

Whether arranged under the headings of class conflict, imperialism, or reli- 
gion, and whether the Romans are viewed as the Judaeans’ immediate enemy 
or one seen largely through native representatives, systemic approaches to the 
war track a downward spiral of irritation and provocation leading to confronta- 
tion. They do not usually consider the grievances of other ethné and poleis 
under Roman rule, Judaea’s relations with its neighbours, or the exact nature 
of Roman administration in Judaea. 

Relatively few scholars have departed from this model, in that secondary cur- 
rent. When they have, they have blamed Josephus and the scholars who follow 
him uncritically for a narrative of inevitable Judaean-Roman conflict. Martin 
Goodman’s first investigation of the war’s causes posited a structural fault in 
Judaean governance: it was the artificial and incompetent ruling class created 


5 Hadas-Lebel, Jerusalem, 21 (emphasis added). 

6 Horsley, Jesus and Empire) 81; cf his Jesus and Empire and, with Hanson, Bandits. Emphasis 
added. 

7 Bohrmann, Josephus, 280. 

8 Bernert, Kaiserkult, 171-351, esp 310-351. 
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by Herod’s rule that brought the house down, under the particular stresses of 
the 6os. Deprived of popular support because of their dependence on Rome, 
and of Roman support because of their inability to manage affairs, the new aris- 
tocracy finally threw in its lot with the people. Its leadership of the revolt in turn 
provoked the Romans to treat this as a proper war against the Judaean ethnos 
in the homeland. This state of affairs, deducible from general Roman attitudes 
and reactions in this case (e.g., refusal to reinstate the ruling class after 70) along 
with many hints in Josephus, has been obscured by Josephus’ putative concern 
to direct blame away from his class.? Goodman’s more recent investigation can- 
vasses a range of potential bilateral irritants in the areas of culture, ideology, 
and imperial requirement, but, while duly noting important differences, dis- 
misses a ‘clash of ancient civilizations’ as a plausible casus belli. He prefers now 
to highlight the specific conditions, events (notably Cestius Gallus’ interven- 
tion), and personalities of 66-67 CE (especially the needs of Flavian legitimacy 
and later propaganda) to explain how provincial disquiet in Judaea became a 
war.!® 

Between Goodman's two studies, James McLaren argued that Josephus’ sup- 
posed portrait of a gathering storm in his War reflected the author’s hindsight- 
framed effort to explain the war. The events that Josephus identifies from the 
50s and 60s as paving stones on the road to war could, however, be seen that 
way only in retrospect. As the events were unfolding, each had its own con- 
text and possibilities, which McLaren explores in individual ‘case studies’! He 
thus applies to our problem of this war’s causes, in effect, what D.H. Fischer 
had isolated — among dozens of historians’ fallacies — as the historians’ fal- 
lacy? 

We shall return to these valuable contributions in Part 11. For the moment 
I would observe that, whether one finds a systemic conflict of some kind or 
only late-developing and particular triggers for war, scholarly discussion has 
generally assumed that Judaeans and Romans went to war with each other 


9 Goodman, Ruling Class, e.g., 165-168, 231-251, with Goodman's own summary in Berlin — 
Overman, Jewish Revolt, 17. 

10 Goodman, Rome and Jerusalem. See Part 11. Goodman’s introduction to Berlin - Overman, 
Jewish Revolt (2002), 15-24, indicates transitions en route to the new study, for example in 
giving greater attention to the later Herodians and to the social status of the chief priests 
regardless of their origins. He also highlights there the importance of McLaren's work. 

11 McLaren, Turbulent Times? 68-126. See Part 11. 

12 Fischer Fallacies, 209-212 (209: ‘assuming that a man who has a given historical experi- 
ence knows it, when he has it, to be all that a historian would know it to be’). 
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because of conditions arising from their bilateral relationship.? There are 
problems, however, with this assumption. 

The first is the physical and political situation of the Judaea that fought the 
war. Popular impressions and scholarly representations conspire to assimilate 
ancient Judaea to modern Israel and Palestine. Maps of the Holy Land, the 
Land of the Bible, or the Land of Israel join with innumerable titles of scholarly 
books and essays to give the impression that the abstract conception Erets 
Yisrael had concrete expression in a Roman Judaea that extended roughly 
from Upper Galilee to the Negev and from the Mediterranean to Peraea east 
of the Jordan. Bible atlases typically offer a map of Herod's large kingdom, in 
all of this area, followed by one showing Augustus' division of the territory, 
and perhaps another indicating the Roman province that was later based in 
Caesarea. This leaves the impression that, although the region was variously 
governed and divided from Hasmonean to Roman times, it was understood to 
be a conceptual or potential whole.!* The Graeco-Syrian cities are indicated, 
but the importance to ancient society of each separate polis with its hinterland 
(chöra) and ethnos is minimized or altogether overlooked. This image ofJudaea 
is immeasurably strengthened by the conventional view that a Roman province 
called Judaea continued what Herod and his sons had ruled. This Judaea, under 
Archelaus and then this Roman equestrians, was truncated for decades by 
Augustus' appointment of Philip and Antipas over the northern and eastern 
sectors of Herod's kingdom, but it recovered its full shape again under Agrippa I 
(41-44 CE) and thereafter in the enlarged province of Judaea — with ongoing 
adjustments for Agrippa II in the north — governed from Caesarea. 


13 The most important exception I know is Rappaport, Jewish-Pagan Relations’: ‘the pat- 
tern of Jewish-pagan relations in Palestine constituted the essential reason why the Jews 
were unable to reconcile themselves to Roman rule, and were drawn into the open rebel- 
lion. ... It was this issue, apparently, that confronted Rome with a dilemma it could not 
resolve: hence the "inevitability" of the revolt' (84). Although Rappaport's characteristi- 
cally insightful (and admirably concise) essay overlaps with the present effort on crucial 
points (I discovered it late), it differs in context and particulars. Kasher, Jews and Hel- 
lenistic Cities (NB: in Erets Yisrael), contains much useful information but weds it to a 
construction of ideological 'anti-Jewish sentiments' (314) that I find implausible. 

14 Probably the best printed maps to date, for historians of Roman Judaea, are the sheets 
labeled ‘Tudaea—Palaestina: Eretz Israel during the Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine 
Periods [North and South] in Tsafrir — Di Segni — Green, Iudaea-Palaestina. The ‘south’ 
of Eretz Israel extends from Ein Gedi to Eilat, though this was mostly Nabataean territory. 
The north (perhaps unavoidably) shows the many non-Judaean cities of the region as 
mere dots, with the whole (including Samaria) erets criss-crossed by (Roman) roads, as 
in a modern state. 
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All of these conventions encourage us to think of Judaea (= the Land of 
Israel) asa state in waiting, eager to free itselffrom its colonial master. If ancient 
Judaea had been constituted more or less like the modern State of Israel, it 
might indeed be easier to understand such an aspiration — easier than if we 
think about the actual conditions. 

To begin with, the admittedly contradictory evidence for Judaea’s political 
status before 70 seems best explained by the hypothesis that there was no inde- 
pendent province in southern Syria until Vespasian created it, at some point 
between 67 and 70/71.!5 Josephus himself says repeatedly, albeit not consis- 
tently, that in 6 CE Judaea was annexed or added to the consular-level imperial 
province of Syria (Ant 17:354; 18:2). Only that context can satisfactorily explain 
why the ex-consul based in Antioch (legatus Augusti pro praetore) so clearly 
felt responsible for the southern region, in spite of the equestrian governor's 
presence in Caesarea, and why he visited often and intervened at will (not 
usually by invitation from the overwhelmed equestrian), a situation reflected 
also in the only work that implies Judaea’s independence, Josephus’ War.!® 
Contemporary writers, at any rate, assumed that Syria bordered Egypt; they 
showed no knowledge of such a Judaean province.!” Further, any allied prin- 
cipality that lost its ruler reverted to 'Syria' by default, and Josephus describes 
Herod dedicating coastal Caesarea (part of his kingdom and the supposed cap- 
ital of provincia Iudaea from 6 CE) ‘to the province’ — of Syria.!$ Most tellingly, 
the Flavians’ energetic celebrations over having conquered the Judaeans — 
in the triumph of 71, the many related monuments, an impressive range of 
coin issues, and the insistence on novel achievement — would have been most 
bizarre if Judaea had been an existing province. (Imagine them celebrating 
the conquest of Egypt, Achaea, or Asia in such a fashion.) I have suggested 
that Vespasian may have created a ‘Province of Judaea' precisely as a visible 
trophy, to make vivid the Flavians' boast of victory over that foreign people. 
Judaea's distance from Antioch and the northern legions might have made the 


15 Much of the evidence is reviewed and synthesized by Eck, Rom und Judaea, 1-54. 

16 — War 217, 220. But see War 2:91f, 185-203, 236-244, 280; Ant 15:405; 18:2-10, 88-90; 19:340; 
cf. 19:363. 

17 Strabo, Geog 16.2.12, 37; Philo, Abr 133; Mos 1363; Virt 221; Prob 76; Pliny, Nat hist 5.66-90; 
Cf Josephus, War 1:414; 2:461; 7:367. Tacitus' various remarks are confusing: Ann 2.42 
[provinces of Syria and Judaea in 17 CE]; 12.23 [Judaea joined to the province of Syria after 
Agrippa's death]; 12.54 [Cumanus governs Samaria alone]; Hist 2.5, 6, 73; 4.3; Pompeius 
Trogus in Justin, Epit 36.1.9 (with the Trogus' own prologue to ch. 39). 

18 | War 1155-157; 216-19, 97f; Ant 14:77; 17:344. On Caesarea, War 1:414 (dveönxev de «fj uev 
enapyia mv mów). 
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assertion of new conquest seem plausible, if one did not think about it too 
much.!? 

However that may be, the Judaea ofthe war, the one that the Flavians jubi- 
lantly vanquished, could not have been a province headquartered in Caesarea, 
even ifsuch a province had existed. The defeated Judaea - the ground on which 
the war was fought — comprised Jerusalem’s landlocked chöra plus its resid- 
ual Hasmonean gains in Galilee, Peraea, and coastal Joppa. These were ethnic 
islands surrounded by Nabataeans to the south and southeast, non-Judaean 
(and often antagonistic) cities with extensive hinterlands occupying the coastal 
plain (Gaza, Ascalon, Azotus, Apollonia, Caesarea, Dora, Ptolemais), Tyre and 
its chora cutting across the north, a large and hostile Samaria separating Judaea 
from Galilee, and the proudly independent cities of the Decapolis close by 
to the east and northeast.?? Today it is little more than an hour's drive from 
Jerusalem to coastal Ashkelon or Ashdod, and the remarkable ruins of Cae- 
sarea and Beit-She’an can be reached in under two hours. But in the first cen- 
tury these were sites of aggressive opposition to the Judaeans. Most strident in 
this was coastal Caesarea. That Graeco-Roman city, after reportedly massacring 
much of its large Judaean minority (War 2:457), served the Flavians as a secure 
base and became the venue for Vespasian’s troops to acclaim him Emperor 
(4:588—604). Immediately after the war it was honoured as Colonia Prima Flavia 
Augusta (Pliny, Nat hist 5.69). 

Given the regional antagonisms, communal memories of Hasmonean ex- 
pansion and of subjection under Herod’s Jerusalem, and especially the living 
fact that ‘Roman troops charged with policing Jerusalem were auxiliaries raised 
chiefly from Samaria and Caesarea, is it plausible that Judaeans could have 
been preoccupied with a distant abstraction called ‘Rome’ while ignoring the 
more immediate problem of relations with hostile neighbours? Is it plausi- 
ble that Judaeans suffered under general Roman administration more than 
the nearby Samarians who - though they lacked a Josephus to tell the story — 
appear to have been as heavily engaged in complaints about equestrian gover- 
nors ín their conflicts with the Judaeans??! 

Reflections along these lines invite consideration of what we now call a 
realist analysis of international relations, which focuses on issues of security 
and relative power in the contexts that most matter: in antiquity, usually the 


19 See Mason, Judaean-Roman War, Chapter 4. 

20 ` CfJosephus, War 3:35-38; Ag Ap 1:60. 

21 Although Josephus has no interest in Samarian history as such, he incidentally provides 
enough evidence for the point: War 2:11, 239, 242f, 245; 3:307-315; Ant 18:85-89; 20:135. 
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immediate environment. We shall return to this perspective in the final section 
below. 

A second problem with assuming that bilateral relations produced the Juda- 
ean-Roman War arises from a general consideration of how wars begin. I am 
not speaking here of how they should or ‘typically’ do begin, but only suggest- 
ing that war’s causes are many and varied. We may not assume that when two 
nations end up at war it is because they wished or planned it. That would 
be what Fischer calls the ‘fallacy of identity’ - between cause and result 2 
Famously, the assassination of a minor royal figure in Sarajevo by a disaffected 
19-year-old escalated into a conflict that destroyed much of a generation in 
Europe. Even such calculated provocations as the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor were not necessarily driven by the aggressors’ conviction that they could 
win a war with the United States 293 The Persian-Greek wars reportedly began 
in an Ionian revolt from Persian rule, which may have had a rather petty genesis 
but soon came to involve the Greek mainland. The Peloponnesian War started 
with small squabbles between poleis trying to throw off others’ intrusiveness, 
but it too became Hellas-wide, with the eventual victor, Sparta, reportedly step- 
ping in only reluctantly. Even if they end up fighting deliberately and with- 
out reservation, nations begin hostilities for any number of reasons, often with 
the expectation of a contained and temporary conflict.* These questions will 
come up in connection with the Judaean War in Part 111. 

A third problem concerns the interpretation of Josephus' War, which has 
been held to justify the systemic gathering-storm view but also to support the 
critical alternatives. When Per Bilde wrote his seminal article of 1979 on the 
causes of the war according to Josephus, he observed that few if any schol- 
ars had yet distinguished conceptually between Josephus' account and what 
actually happened: they just follow, more or less strictly, the account given 
by Josephus'?5 Given his command of the literature, he seems not to have 
meant that scholars accepted what they perceived as Josephus' interpretation 
of the revolt or presentation of his own role. An illustrious line of scholars 
had doubted all that.?® Bilde appears to have meant that, lacking any separate 


22 Fischer Fallacies, 177f (fallacy of identity: 'the assumption that a cause must somehow 
resemble its effect"). 

23 Mearsheimer, Tragedy, 172-181, 219—224. 

24  Ofavast literature it suffices to mention Taylor, How Wars Begin. 

25 Bilde, ‘Causes’, 181. 

26 Luther, Josephus und Justus, 7 (‘supported the cause of revolt with determination’); Laqu- 
eur, Josephus, 245—278; Rasp, ‘Religionsparteien’; Drexler, ‘Untersuchungen’, 299 (‘the aris- 
tocracy of Jerusalem participated fully’). 
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concern with Josephus as an author, scholars were shuffling the puzzle-pieces 
of his narrative to trace either structural-systemic issues (religious concerns 
or political-social-economic conditions) or individual factors (the messianic 
aspirations of certain individuals or the incompetence or venality of particu- 
lar governors) as causes ofthe revolt, in Josephus and in reality alike, without a 
clear conception of the difference between narrative interpretation and histori- 
cal explanation. If] understand his argument, it was (a) that Josephus’ narrative 
is complex, because he wrote as a historian who noticed many diverse factors 
contributing to the war, and therefore (b) our different task as historians today, 
who must realize that even his account is partial at best, will be complicated 
indeed. 

Since the appearance of Bilde's article, many scholars have attempted to 
make a conceptual break between understanding Josephus’ war narrative and 
reconstructing what really happened, though usually on the premise that Jose- 
phus programmatically obscured the truth.?? These alternative histories de- 
pend on their perception of Josephus' biases, which biases they try to defend 
against, excise, or subvert. Whether we incline to find data for a systemic analy- 
sis ofthe war's causes in Josephus, to read against the grain for a more plausible- 
seeming account, or to use Josephus in some other way, we all need to deal with 
his narrative at some point. To do that, we require a defensible account of it. 
Part II reconsiders Josephus’ description of the war's origins (as distinct from 
the Temple's fall), chiefly in book 2 ofthe Judaean War. 

We begin in Part 1, however, with an effort to map the standard explanations 
of the war's origins on a larger canvas of historical explanation. This may seem 
an unnecessary lark, but I include it from a sense that scholars in our field 
often talk past each other. Coming from unusually different backgrounds — 
in religious studies, Jewish or rabbinical studies, biblical or New Testament 
studies, philology, history, classics, theology, and various other disciplines — 
they bring an extraordinary variety of methodological assumptions. If we wish 
to conduct a historical investigation (since our question is first of all a historical 
one), this does not imply anything to do with neutrality or objectivity, but it 
does assume some kind of criteria drawn from reflection on history as such, 
across different periods and places. Calling some ofthis to mind, even in a crude 
sketch, may remind us how difficult the issue of historical causes is. 


27 Eg. Cohen, Galilee and Rome; Goodman, Ruling Class; Price, Jerusalem under Siege; 
McLaren, Turbulent Times?; Mader, Politics. 
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Since war provided the main subject for the earliest Greek histories, discussion 
of historical causes has from the start been oriented upon the causes of war. For 
Herodotus, the cause of the Greek-Persian wars (aitia, 1.1) was an innate conflict 
between Hellas and Asia, which had something to do with their distinctive 
ethnic characters and something to do with a tragic fate following upon choices 
made in the distant past. Though willing to acknowledge a mythical precursor, 
he moved quickly to the historical moment when, he could be sure, Asians first 
acted against Greeks in Ionia (1.2-5). Thucydides took a different approach. His 
insistence that only contemporary events could be investigated with rigour led 
him to distinguish apparent triggers of action from true, underlying motives — 
namely, in the psychology of the actors. Although particular incidents involving 
Epidamnos, Corcyra, Corinth, Megara, and Athens could be said to have caused 
the Peloponnesian War, the true cause (N dAnfeotaty mpdpactcs) — though hardly 
voiced — was a Spartan fear of Athenian power (1.23.6). Fear was a condition 
that any polis might recognize, in the absence of international law. Thucydides’ 
medical-like assessment thus became useful for all his expected readers as 
they diagnosed the symptoms of their own states (1.22.4). Although most of 
Polybius is lost, in his surviving volumes that unusually reflective historian 
developed the lexicon of causation, distinguishing an events beginning (&pxń), 
true cause («itia — having to do with motive and policy), and pretext (npóqactc, 
3.6.5-6). He brought together the Herodotean and Thucydidean trajectories by 
proposing that the most important cause ofa nation's actions was the national 
character, as reflected in its constitution: 


The main attraction and benefit of history is this: the study of causes and 
the resulting ability to choose what is best in each case. Now the greatest 
cause of every action and of success and its opposite is the form of a 
constitution. It is from this, as from a fountain, that all designs and plans 
of action spring. (6.2.7—8; cf. 1.1.4, 64.2; 3.2.6; 6.9.9-11) 


His ‘recurring cycle’ (&voncixA ctc) of constitutions — in some tension with his 
assumption that constitutions reflect (constant) characters — was the ultimate 
tool of systemic analysis, enabling the statesman to diagnose the condition of 
any polis according to its position in the inevitable cycle (6.9.10). 

Alongside systemic approaches, the Graeco-Roman world (anticipated by 
Homer's epics) also produced a moralizing historiography based on the ac- 
tions of the great man. Catalyzed further by Hellenistic reflection on human 
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character, the predominance of rhetorical values (including the instinct to 
assess, praise, and blame), and the Roman-republican environment of relent- 
less competition for honour and glory, a history focused on the personal and 
the moral became standard in Rome.?® The potent individual was a paradigm 
of virtue and/or vice, a fund for rhetorical assessment, and a primary mover of 
events. Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus reflect this pronounced interest in exemplary 
characters, which becomes clearest in historical biography and the sayings-of- 
great-men traditions (e.g., Cornelius Nepos, Valerius Maximus, Curtius Rufus, 
Suetonius, Tacitus’ Agricola, and Plutarch’s Lives).?9 

Josephus, heir to the whole repertoire of Graeco-Roman historiography as 
well as biblical precedents, could mix and match. His Judaean War has well- 
excavated debts to Thucydides and Polybius, in its diagnosis of political disease 
and in its speeches and digressions, though Herodotus, Diodorus, and others 
influenced him too.?? His lexicon of causation, including aitia (reason, respon- 
sibility), xataßoàń (foundation), &pxý (beginning), &poppý (stimulus, occasion), 
and móqoctc (pretext),?! suggests both care and awareness of the Greek tra- 
dition, but in keeping with that tradition he offers no clear method for pur- 
suing the question of causation.?? His Antiquities moves from War's effort to 
coordinate political events in various places chronologically by treating bibli- 
cal history as a kind of serial biography. The Bible provides the basic pattern, 
but Josephus exuberantly elaborates biblical portraits, freely inventing char- 
acterization, motives, speeches, and moralizing obituaries. He maintains this 
approach throughout the whole work. Just as the first half covers not ‘Israel 
in the tenth century BCE) but Saul, David, and Solomon (books 6 to 8), so the 
second deals with King Herod in Judaea (14-17), the death of Caligula in Rome 
(19), and the brothers Anilaeus and Asinaeus (18:310-379) or the Adiabenian 
royal family (2017-96) in the Parthian East.?? This focus on individuals was 
not a volte-face from his earlier war monograph, but a new emphasis. The ear- 
lier work already featured some key players (Herod, John of Gischala, Josephus, 


28 Kraus and Woodman, Latin Historians, e.g., 10-50; Hölkeskamp, ‘Exempla’; Mason, Life of 
Josephus, xli-xliii; Roller, 'Exemplarity* 

29 Mellor, Roman Historians, 132-164. 

30 For Thucydides see Mader, Politics; for Polybius, Eckstein, ‘Polybius’; for the larger picture 
with a case for Strabo, Shahar, Josephus Geographicus. 

31 In War: aitia 2:296, 353, 389, 404, 418; nataßoAN 2:260, 409, 417; pech 2:284, 333; Gouf 
2:324, 371; MPOMATIC 2:285, 348, 412. 

32 On that tradition see Momigliano, ‘Some Observations on the Causes of War. 

33 Feldman, Interpretation, 74f; for historiographical context, Gentili — Cerri, History and 
Biography, 61-85. 
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Titus, Eleazar), while the later work retains Polybian reminiscences in its con- 
cern with the constitution (Ant 1:5, 14), and hosts the ‘hack’ Thucydideanism of 
books 17 to 19.34 

In the modern period, both the systemic-social and the individual became 
reference points in historical scholarship, in conjunction with larger philosoph- 
ical and sometimes political positions, which are far too complex to disentangle 
here — even if I were capable of doing so.?? Anyway, thinkers resist grouping 
in schools, and categories break down as soon as we move from one to the 
next. The contrast between ‘idealism’ and ‘historicism’ offers an example.3® 
Trying to figure out who was really an idealist, a historicist, a romantic, or a 
positivist, and in what sense, holds even less promise than identifying Stoics, 
Cynics, and Platonists in the Roman period. Immanuel Kant was an idealist in 
that, by placing perceptions of space and time in the mind of the subject (and 
not out there), he forced open the chasm between the objects we seek to know 
and the subject who knows only his own thought and not the thing in itself. Yet 
Kant already had to distinguish this idealism from that of others.3” Although 
he did not apply his philosophy to the past, many after him adapted it to this 
end, most famously Hegel’s comprehensive effort to understand the unfolding 
mind of God in the past. Marx’s view of historical progress recalls Hegel in some 
respects — except on the crucial point that he abandons ideas as the object of 
study.38 Or again, whereas historicism (Historismus) was generally held to mark 
a turning away from large-scale explanatory laws to individual events and par- 
ticular situations,?? Karl Popper’s Poverty of Historicism (1957) confused matters 
by attacking precisely those grand systems under the name ‘historicism’.*° The 


34 Thackeray, Josephus, 109f. 

35 See e.g. Momigliano, ‘Ancient History and the Antiquarian’, 95-102 (= Studies, 20-27). 

36 See Koslowski, Discovery of Historicity, with Hume, Reconstructing Contexts, and Iggers, 
German Conception. 

37 See Bentley, Modern Historiography, 20-22; cf Kant, Critique (1: 361-511 and 2: 318-329 
idealism) and Carus, Kant's Prolegomena, 1-147 (103f, 195-200 on idealism). 

38 For the relationship between Hegel and Marx, see e.g. Prokopczyk, Truth and Reality. 

39  Aclassic study is Meinecke, Historism. Cf Rand, ‘Two Meanings of Historicism’, 507: ‘Hence, 
the historian, in studying and organizing the panorama of the past through records and 
other empirical evidence, is directed to look upon each person, event, nation, or era as 
a unique individual. .. There is a good deal of slippage, however, between individual 
persons and eras. Recent introductions are Hume, Reconstructing Contexts, and Hamilton, 
Historicism, 1-43. 

40 See Popper, Poverty, 1-8. Ironically, he seized on 'historicism because it seemed an unfa- 
miliar term that he was free to define, thereby precluding ‘merely verbal quibbles’, so that 
no reader ‘will be tempted to question whether any of the arguments here discussed really 
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historicist school associated with Leopold von Ranke and Johann Gustav Droy- 
sen might be viewed either as departing fundamentally from the large-scale 
idealism of Hegel, or as idealist still because of their transcendental and pro- 
gressivist views of history and their interests in (individual) thought. 

Although labels prove slippery, for thinking about the causes of the Judaean 
War it might be useful to review that ancient polarity between societies, groups, 
types and typical interrelations, on the one hand, and the unique intentions 
and actions of individuals on the other as the stuff of history. We shall end 
up with the position that both kinds of questions ought to be fair game. Marc 
Bloch, though co-founder of the social-historical (Annaliste) school in the early 
twentieth century, wisely observed: 


The word [history] places no a priori prohibitions in the path of inquiry, 
which may turn at will toward either the individual or the social, toward 
momentary convulsions or the most lasting developments. It comprises 
in itself no credo; it commits us, according to its original meaning, to 
nothing more than ‘inquiry. 


But a foray into selected moments in the debate will suggest a third approach, 
which dispenses with all explanatory models and sees the past largely as the 
work of an inscrutable fortune, or chance (tyche). In Part 11 I shall propose 
that, in spite of a near consensus in scholarship, this ‘tragic-ironic’ approach — 
partly reflected in Goodman’s recent work on the actual war (not Josephus) — 
may be closest to Josephus’ outlook in War 2. His narratives provide abundant 
incidental evidence, though it was not among his aims to explicate it, that struc- 
tural problems in the governance of southern Syria combined with particular 
personalities and events connected with those problems to bring about a con- 
frontation with a greater power, Rome. 


Meet the Positivist Family 
Since we need some terms for classification, with unavoidable imprecision I 
shall call the family of approaches that seeks larger social forces and their 
relations in history, and which need to work from representative data of some 


or properly or essentially belong to historicism, or what the word “historicism” really or 
properly or essentially means’ (3f). 

41 For Ranke and Droysen as historicists and not idealists, see Koslowski, Discovery, 2-4. 
For their inclusion among the idealists (with full recognition of their turn toward the 
particular), see Kudrycz, Historical Present, 13-117. 

42 Bloch, Craft, 17. 
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kind, positivist. One reason to employ this tag so loosely is that although 
‘positivist’, much more than idealist, historicist, or even Marxist in some circles, 
has become one of the most disagreeable labels available to academicians, 
it seems to have lost meaningful content. It is often little more than a term 
of disparagement.* If we recall the term's evolving senses, we might at least 
recognize the genealogical markers in discussions of historical causes, and 
move some way toward clarity in scholarly discussion, precision being out of 
the question. 

Positivism was one manifestation of the ongoing dialogue between social- 
systemic and person-centred history. Emerging in the mid-nineteenth century, 
itmarked a turn away from both Hegel's idea ofan age's spirit and the romantic- 
historicist interestin individual genius. Those could never be scientifically eval- 
uated, and the enormous prestige of natural science was leading many scholars 
to attempt something comparable for the study of human society. Mathemat- 
ics and the new methods of statistics were seen as indispensable in this kind of 
analysis. That legacy lives on in many kinds of statistically-based history today. 

So the founder of positivism was the founder of sociology. Auguste Comte 
(1798-1857) introduced ‘the positive philosophy’ in a prodigious essay of six 
volumes.^^ His programme was born in a post-Kantian cognitive humility; for 
he considered it futile to imagine that we could know any external objects in 
themselves. Instead, he tried to work out a coolly scientific method that was 
viable for all disciplines of human knowledge. The investigator was charged 
with understanding not phenomena in themselves, he argued, but the typical 
relations among them.Since these relationships were predictable, for those who 
knew how to study them they yielded up laws. Comte thus devoted his six 


43 CfS. Schwartz, Judaisms’, 210: ‘Steve Mason may be battled effectively on his own posi- 
tivistic turf’ and 222: ‘Mason is a straightforward positivistic empiricist’ If I can be called 
a positivist, the word has no content. In the article criticized by Schwartz (Mason, Jews’), 
I set out to explore ancient discourses. Arising explicitly from my interest in Josephus' 
discourse, or effort to communicate, I surveyed ancient discursive categories for describ- 
ing self and others, to understand better how Josephus' language meshed with categories 
familiar to his audiences. As I emphasized, this had nothing to do with externally ver- 
ifiable reality. It was therefore a historicist-idealist-constructivist exercise, which most 
would place on the opposite pole from positivism. 

44 Comte, Cours de Philosophie Positive. This work was the equivalent of a draft, produced 
rapidly from Comte's prodigious memory of his lectures, and it proved unpleasant read- 
ing. Comte himself welcomed Harriet Martineau's brilliant (if sometimes radically free) 
condensation in a three-volume English translation, The Positive Philosophy. On Comte's 
life and work, see the Introduction by Frederic Harrison in the edition I have cited (v-xix). 
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volumes to working out the laws of all the great sciences. These he divided into 
the inorganic (astronomy, physics, and chemistry) and the organic (physiology 
and ‘social physics’). Mathematics was not itself a science, or kind of knowl- 
edge, but rather the instrument of analysis for all disciplines. 

Comte’s opponents, especially the theologians among them, did not con- 
sider the system so humble. For what was positive about positivism was Com- 
te’s view that the human mind had passed through three states: the ancient 
or primitive-theological/fictitious (subdivided into fetishism, polytheism, and 
monotheism), the metaphysical or abstract, and in his own time the scientific 
or positive, the long-dormant seeds of which had been planted by the ancient 
Greeks. This latest situation of the human intellect, which was finally liberating 
it from bondage to whatever could not be autonomously judged, was happily 
present in the nineteenth century: 


In the final, the positive state, the mind has given over the vain search 
after Absolute notions, the origin and destination of the universe, and 
the causes of phenomena, and applies itself to the study of their laws, — 
that is, their invariable relations of succession and resemblance. Reasoning 
and observation, duly combined, are the means of this knowledge.*® 


‘Positive’ meant for Comte rational and scientific over against any alternative 
to these. 

Sociology, then, was the ultimate form of knowledge, and Comte devoted 
half his study (the latter three volumes) to it. Somewhat like mathematics, his- 
tory furnished the necessary basis for his work, but was not itself a science or a 
way of knowing; much less was it a problem needing reflection or investigation. 
For Comte, history was more or less given: it was the knowable past or the record 
of the past, which yielded the facts that enabled him to describe and classify 
the types of society that had existed throughout human social evolution. For 
his purposes, new historical inquiries were neither necessary nor desirable. He 
devoted his sixth and most triumphant volume to a review of human ‘history’ 
from the positivist perspective. I quote representative remarks from its opening 
pages:^? 


45 Comte - Martineau, Positive Philosophy, 1: 27-30 

46 Comte - Martineau, Positive Philosophy, 1: 2 (emphasis mine). See also John Stuart Mill, 
Auguste Comte, 6. 

47 Comte- Martineau, Positive Philosophy, 3:1-5 (emphasis mine). Comte's sixth volume was 
important enough that Martineau gave her entire third volume to it, though condensing 
the other five into two. 
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The best way of proving that my principle of social development will ulti- 
mately regenerate social science, is to show that it affords a perfect inter- 
pretation of the past of human society, — at least in its principal phases. ... 

In this department of science, as in every other, the commonest facts 
are the most important. In our search for the laws of society we shall find 
that exceptional events and minute details must be discarded as essen- 
tially insignificant, while science lays hold of the most general phenomena 
which everybody is familiar with, as constituting the basis of ordinary 
social life. ... 

Our employment of history in this inquiry, then, must be essentially 
abstract. It would, in fact, be history without the names of men, or even if 
nations, ifit were not necessary to avoid all such puerile affectation. ... The 
function of Sociology is to derive, from this mass of unconnected material 
[i.e., ‘the whole mass of historical information’], information which, by 
the principles of the biological theory of Man, may yield the laws of social 


life. ... 


Within the positivist framework, history as sociology was about identifying 
causes and effects as the expression of general laws. In general, Comte thought 
that human ennui, the limited duration of each life, and population growth 
were the chief causes of social progress, one era to the next, though these 
constant factors had to be applied to each nation's unique climactic and racial 
particularities.?8 


Through Comte’s own work and such prominent advocates as John Stuart 


Mill (1806-1873), the positivist project had an enormous impact on subsequent 
history. Mill reflected: 


48 


49 


From this time [the 1860s], any political thinker who fancies himself able 
to dispense with a connected view of the great facts of history, as a chain of 
causes and effects, must be regarded as below the level of the age; while 
the vulgar mode of using history, by looking in it for parallel cases ..., as 
if a single instance, or even many instances not compared and analyzed, 
could reveal a law, will be more than ever, and irrevocably, discredited.*9 


Comte - Martineau, Positive Philosophy, 2: 299—333. Comte was not going to imitate those 
who vaunted their erudition by considering ‘India and China and others that have not 
aided the process of human development’ (3: 2). 

Mill, Comte and Positivism, 86 (emphasis mine). Mill thought Comte’s analysis of history 
(i.e., of what had happened in the past societies, not a philosophy of doing history) 
unsurpassed, though he rejected Comte’s claim to have founded sociology, arguing that 
it still needed a more robust basis (124). 
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Positivism offered what many historians had been seeking: a framework in 
which to understand their discipline as no less scientific than physics, yielding 
laws of predictive causation. 

One of the clearest expositions of a social-laws approach was Henry T. Buck- 
le’s three-volume History of Civilization in England (first published in 1857). 
I cite him both for the clarity of his arguments and because Johann Gustav 
Droysen’s critique (below) isolates important issues in the debate. Buckle was 
concerned that the discipline of history lagged behind other branches of knowl- 
edge, in which ‘the necessity of generalization is universally admitted’. Imagin- 
ing that their task was merely to relate events, he observed with disdain, histo- 
rians admitted colleagues who had merely read ‘a certain number of books'50 
History was thus ‘miserably deficient, and presents that confused and anarchi- 
cal appearance natural to a subject of which the laws are unknown’ Charging 
that ‘the most celebrated historians are manifestly inferior to the most suc- 
cessful cultivators of physical science’ in intellectual acumen, Buckle wanted 
to push ahead the long retarded ‘science of history’. By searching for its regular- 
ity in human affairs, he would expose the ‘fixed and universal laws’ that guide 
it! 

Buckle asked whether human actions were caused by ‘the state of the soci- 
ety in which they occur’ (thus ‘large and general causes’) or by ‘some capricious 
and personal principle peculiar to each man, such as free will or the like’? As 
his literary lip-curl in the last phrase suggests, he thought that this question 
could readily be settled — by statistics. Examining two actions that we might 
instinctively attribute to entirely unique motives and situations, namely mur- 
der and suicide, he observed that their rates (known from municipal records) 
were actually more consistent over the years than the recorded incidence of 
certain diseases, over which no one imagined the sufferer to have control. It 
seemed to follow that murder and suicide, along with all actions of seemingly 
free choice including marriage, must in reality be 'determined, not by the tem- 
per and wishes of individuals, but by large and general facts, over which indi- 
viduals can exercise no authority’? 

In trying to ascertain the laws that govern human action, Buckle posited 
that they lay somewhere between nature and man. Outside of Europe, he pro- 
posed, humanity felt oppressed by nature: by the unknown, and therefore by 
superstitious belief. When writing the history of India one would accordingly 


50 Buckle, Civilization, 1: 2, 4. 

51 Buckle, Civilization, 1: 5, 7, 6. 

52 ` Buckle, Civilization, 1: 22f. 

53 Buckle, Civilization, 1: 24-32 (32). 
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need to give first place to the environment. In writing the history of Europe, 
by contrast, since the ancient Greeks humanity had mastered nature through 
intellect. The historian of Europe will therefore study ‘mental laws’ rather than 
physical ones. Of mental laws there are two kinds: moral and intellectual. Since 
moral truths remain the same, Buckle averred, whereas intellectual truths are 
constantly evolving, it must be the intellect that generates change. So the his- 
torian's task is to learn ‘the fundamental laws of intellectual progress’.5+ Buckle 
was not interested in individual thought, however. He offered a survey of dif- 
ferent societies and their minds, somewhat in the ancient environmental or 
German Volksgeist traditions, describing for example ‘the deductive spirit in 
Scotland‘. Buckle’s main propositions were that progress had to do with the 
development and diffusion of human knowledge, and that legislation, reli- 
gion, and literature, though widely assumed to be drivers of history, actually 
arose from and reflected this onward intellectual development; they did not 
cause it.°° Individual free will was for him a doubtful, unnecessary, and wholly 
unproven tenet.56 

Although critical of Comte for being too much of an idealist, and preferring 
a more biologically grounded view of divergent human social types, Herbert 
Spencer honoured him as the innovator in establishing ‘the connexion between 
the Science of Life [i.e., natural science] and the Science of Society [including 
history |-57 Dismissing the old style of history — of kings and their ambitions — 
as so much ‘gossip’, Spencer wrote: 


The only history that is of practical value is, what may be called Descrip- 
tive Sociology. And the highest office which the historian can discharge 
is that of so narrating the lives of nations as to furnish materials for a Com- 
parative Sociology, and for the subsequent determination of the ultimate 
laws to which social phenomena conform.58 


Spencer attacked the great-man theory of causation on the grounds that even 
the greatest individual is no island. As surely as Aristotle could not have come 
from cannibal parents, the race and civilization to which such a man belongs 
have created him: 'Before he can re-make his society, his society must make 


54 ` Buckle, Civilization, 1: 39-158, 243. 

55 Buckle, Civilization, 1: 244—289. 

56 Buckle, Civilization, 1: 9-12. 

57 ` Spencer Sociology, 299f. 

58 Spencer, Sociology, v (emphasis mine). 
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him. So that all those changes of which he is the proximate initiator have their 
chief causes in the generations he descended from.?? 

Whereas Buckle viewed intellect (in Europe) as the basis for history’s laws, 
and Spencer featured biological evolution, Karl Marx (1818-1883) and Friedrich 
Engels (1820-1895) looked to economic conditions. Marx’s ‘materialist con- 
ception of history’ held that an individual’s place was determined by his or 
her economic relationships, rather than by individual will or thought. When 
the ‘material forces of production’ and the ‘material relations of production’ 
came into conflict, as they inevitably did, the result was a revolution that pro- 
pelled history forward, ultimately to socialism, which alone brings harmony 
between the ownership and the means of production. For Marx, even a col- 
lective ideology or thought was merely the superstructure of this inevitable, 
materially rooted conflict, to which individual perspectives were largely irrele- 
vant: 


I was led by my studies to the conclusion that legal relations as well as 
forms of state could neither be understood by themselves, nor explained 
by the so-called general progress of the human mind [cf Hegel, Buckle], 
but that they are rooted in the material conditions of life. ... The mode of 
production in material life determines the general character of the social, 
political and spiritual processes of life. It is not the consciousness of men 
that determines their existence, but, on the contrary, their social existence 
determines their consciousness. ... 

Just as one does not judge an individual by what he thinks about him- 
self, so one cannot judge such a period of transformation by its conscious- 
ness, but, on the contrary, this consciousness must be explained from the 
contradictions of material life, from the conflict existing between the social 
forces of production and the relations of production.5! 


Like Comte and many others, Marx viewed human history in progressive stages, 
butthese were now based in economics. Each period or matrix had nurtured an 
economic antagonism - the Asiatic (slaves vs. free), the Ancient (patricians vs. 
plebeians), the Feudal-Medieval (barons or lords vs. serfs), or the Bourgeois- 
Modern (bourgeois vs. proletariat) — before the ultimate synthesis of Social- 
ism.62 With others ofthe positivist family, Marx did not see history as a problem 


59 Spencer Sociology, 31 (emphasis mine). 

60 Marx, Critique, 11. 

61 Marx Critique, 12 (emphasis mine). 

62 Marx, Critique, 13. Cf Schátzl, Wirtschaftsgeographie, 171. 
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of knowing. It was rather the record of the past or perhaps the known past, 
which provided enough im Grossen und Ganzen for the analyst to see the pat- 
terns. 

One ofthe most forceful statements on ‘general laws’ in history was philoso- 
pher of science Carl G. Hempel's 1942 article on the subject. Though it made 
no reference to its intellectual forebears, it was likewise concerned to show 
‘the methodological unity of empirical science’ on the premise that history isa 
‘branch of empirical inquiry’.63 Few historians would speak of laws and causes 
so rigidly or confidently, but the many branches of history that regard social 
conditions and relations as the significant causes of events, and doubt the util- 
ity or possibility of learning much from individuals, preserve central tenets of 
the positivist legacy. 

An index of the positivist family's enormous influence, especially through 
the filter of Marx's materialism, is that a century later the eminent historian 
E.H. Carr, whose G.M. Trevelyan lectures (1961) remain a standard history 
textbook until today, could reassert the family values as the merest common 
sense: 


The facts of history are ... facts about the relations of individuals to 
one another in society and about the social forces which produce from 
the actions of individuals results often at variance with, and sometimes 
opposite to, the results which they themselves intended. ... What seems 
to me essential is to recognize in the great man an outstanding individual 
who is at once a product and an agent of the historical process, at once the 
representative and the creator of social forces which change the shape of 
the world and the thoughts of men.®* 


63 Hempel, ‘Function’, 48 with 44-47 and 35: ‘general laws have quite analogous functions 
in history and in the natural sciences: Hempel argues that, formally speaking, a complete 
explanation of an event is (would be) also a prediction of others where the same causes 
exist (38-44). He rejects the notion that history could be a matter of thinking oneself into 
the situation of past actors [cf Collingwood, unmentioned], contending that ‘abnormal 
psychology' might better explain the actions ofsome (44f [buthow should that psychology 
be verified?]). Into the mix he throws the observation that historians actually rely on gen- 
eral laws (of psychology or sociology, say) when making their arguments, and a challenge 
to historians to work on finding the 'explicit laws which state just what kind of change in 
human culture will regularly follow upon specific changes in the economic (geographic, 
etc.) conditions. Only the establishment of concrete laws can fill the general thesis with 
scientific content. ...' (47). There seems to be a perfect circle here. Cf Roberts, Logic, 1-15. 

64 Carr, History? 48, 52, 54f. 
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For Carr the historian’s task was to select the most important facts for analysis, 
and the criterion of importance was the historian’s ‘ability to fit them into 
his pattern of rational explanation and interpretation’, to find the ‘general 
proposition’ that inheres in any specific example of social movement.® 

Although the utopian dispositions of positivist and Marxist history never 
recovered from injuries sustained in the First World War or the political imple- 
mentations of collectivist theory, much scholarship on ancient Judaea and the 
causes of the war continues to reflect a positivist and sociological-material 
ancestry, at least in its preferred questions and assumptions. These kinds of his- 
tory work from sociological models of types of society, e.g., hunter-gatherer, pas- 
toral, agrarian, industrial, industrializing, and the typical groups within each, in 
the hope of clarifying how these groups and groups within them typically relate 
to each other.96 A famous example in our field is Anthony Saldarini's effort to 
match Pharisees, Scribes, and Sadducees with Gerhard Lenski’s model of nine 
social classes in agrarian societies.9" Again, this is not a study of individuals, 
their thoughts, intentions, or choices, but a search for the typical ways in which 
various groups in certain types of societies are thought to relate. 

Much or most research into the Judaean War's causes has broadly positivist 
tendencies, at least in two respects. First, scholars have often assumed that 
social conditions and relations were the most important causes of revolt. These 
might include onerous taxation under Rome, high unemployment, ‘social ban- 
ditry’, conflict between landless peasants and exploitative absentee landlords, 
gentile census-taking, military occupation, political oppression, imposed poly- 
theism and/or imperial cult, apocalyptic views and messianism.68 Most sys- 
tematic was East German scholar Heinz Kreissig’s dissertation on The Social 
Relations of the Judaean War: Classes and Class Struggle. Kreissig actually found 
his most useful data (wertvolle Daten) for pre-70 Judaean social conditions in 
the Talmud (on a longue-durée basis), secondarily in Josephus and other post- 
biblical literature, and used these to identify Lenin’s economic classes and to 
expound Marx's analysis of their relations.°9 


65 Car, History? 98-105. 

66 A classic study is Lenski — Nolan — Lenski, Human Societies. 

67  Saldarini, Pharisees, 37-41. 

68 E.g., Horsley — Hanson, Bandits; Horsley, Jesus and Empire. Faulkner, Apocalypse, ana- 
lyzes many concrete events but class struggle provides his interpretative grid. Bernett, 
Kaiserkult, posits a systemic and irresolvable conflict between the political expectations 
of Roman and Judaean societies, respectively with respect to imperial cult. 

69 _ Kreissig, Zusammenhänge, 17-87, esp 17 (for the quoted phrase) and 54f, 73, 80-82 for the 
classes defined in relation to the means of production. 
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Second, studies that share the positivist genealogy have tended to minimize 
the problem ofknowing the past. Since we can no longer gather representative 
data from the ancient world, they characteristically borrow statements from 
Josephus’ narrative as though these were data, representing reality transpar- 
ently and proportionately."? Such a procedure can have striking results, for 
example when Josephus’ ‘bandits’, Latin-named sicarii, or even ‘fourth phi- 
losophy’ — so called only because he mentions it after three others in one 
passage (Ant 18:11, 23) — become real, as though there were voluntary associa- 
tions whose members might have attended group dinners even under another 
name.” 

Tessa Rajak’s landmark monograph on Josephus, though not positivist in any 
narrow sense, represents the best work in this broad tradition. Whereas Henry 
St. John Thackeray had written about Josephus ‘the Man and the Historian 
(1929), Rajak significantly chose the Historian and his Society (1983). Instead of 
examining the individual Josephus’ works and sources, Rajak was concerned 
above all with the social type or group that he represented: 


[M]y aim has been to cast light on the cultural and social history of the 
Roman empire. Josephus belonged to the Jewish élite of first century 
Jerusalem, and that group, apart from its own intrinsic interest, can pro- 
vide illuminating comparisons with similar groups elsewhere in the em- 
pire, groups which included many local dynasts and their followers, priests 
of provincial and city cults, councillors, civic benefactors and large land- 
owners throughout the east.”2 


Although not formally sociological, her study is of groups and their behaviour. 
It is curious that Rajak has sometimes been portrayed in scholarship as too 


70 Of many examples, Horsley, Power Vacuum, 99: In Galilee banditry was of relatively 
greater importance in the developing social turmoil, in contrast to Judea, with its diverse 
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types of popular resistance, such as prophetic movements and “dagger men”’ (emphasis 
mine). 

71 To be sure, scholars typically identify this last group as ‘what Josephus calls the Fourth 
Philosophy’ or the like, but still they treat it as a real group — and continue to call it the 
Fourth Philosophy. It suffices to mention the classic study: Hengel, Zealots, 82-145. Cf 
Goodman, Rome and Jerusalem, 414f: Josephus disapproved of the Fourth Philosophy and 
would have blamed it for events in 66 if he could have done so. Since he does not, ‘the 
Fourth Philosophy was not in fact so implicated’ (emphasis added). But was there such a 
group, even under another name? 


72 Rajak, Josephus, 7 (emphasis added). 
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trusting of Josephus? for although in certain contexts she argues in support 
of Josephus’ version of events, and perhaps makes blanket-seeming statements 
in that connection,” her method depends ona categorical distinction between 
any literary account, including that ofJosephus, and the actual (i.e., social) real- 
ity. In this respect most obviously she abandons the positivist tradition, which 
sought 'facts' in ancient authors such as Josephus. She interprets his narrative 
with insight and sensitivity," albeit without a systematic analysis of the narra- 
tive as such. Josephus' main importance for Rajak, however, appears to be that 
he belonged to the 'upper echelons of the Palestinian priesthood, an outward 
looking, flexible group’’® Again, ‘The various strands of Josephus’ interpreta- 
tion fall into place, and make sense, when the simple point is understood that 
his opinions are, as is natural, the product of his position with Palestinian soci- 
ety. "7 

While allowing that Josephus' class-based perspective and interpretation of 
the revolt are interesting, Rajak wants to understand also the real war in terms 
of its structure and type. Representative observations include these: 


In a crisis a centre group tends to be merged with one of the two extremes, 
or to be destroyed. ... 

Yet we need to be sure that we are not dealing with one man’s highly 
personal, perhaps eccentric opinions. ... 

[Speaking ofJudas of Galilee's descendants and the 'anti-Roman move- 
ment which Josephus calls The Fourth Philosophy']: There is no question 
of describing the actual outbreak of revolt against Rome in a simple way to 
the activities of influential individuals. The connection between the flour- 
ishing ofuninstitutionalised leaders in the Second Temple period and the 
events of 66 is, in the first instance, indirect. ... Then, when revolt slides 
into revolution, the role of powerful outsiders will be discernible. ... 


73 For the criticism see e.g. McLaren, ‘Coinage’, 150f. 

74 Eg., Rajak, Josephus, 211: ‘Therefore, as long as it cannot be convincingly impugned, 
Josephus' story, the best we have, is on the one that should stand. ... It is reasonable 
to follow him. One might dispute the need to accept any narrative, but the opening 
'therefore' indicates that Rajak is not advocating a general programme of trust. This is 
the conclusion of a detailed argument against the common view that Sulpicius Severus' 
account (ca. 401CE) of Titus' war council should be preferred to Josephus' contemporary 
one. 

75 Fundamental insights into the nature of Josephus' War are in Rajak, Josephus, 174-232. 

76 Rajak, Josephus, 8 (emphasis added); cf. 21, 42. 

77 Rajak, Josephus, 79. 
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[W]ithout some sort of tentative economic commentary we are at sea. 
... If the established political élite clings to political power ... while its 
authority and prestige are diminishing, and increases its offensiveness by 
increasing its assets and oppressing the poor, then both processes converge 
to lead towards revolution. 

A scheme of social classification usually has its exceptions; and upper- 


class idealists are not a rarity. They are often found among the young. 
78 


Justas Josephus himself embodies a type, the individual militant and prophetic 
individuals he mentions exemplify Max Weber's ‘charismatic’ type.’? Rajak 
develops Cecil Roth's application of Crane Brinton’s work on revolutions to 
illuminate the Judaean Revolt, again as corresponding to a type that exhibits 
repeatable patterns, quite apart from the aims or aspirations of the unique 
individuals who led the Judaean Revolt.8° 

Much has changed, of course, since the floruit of positivism in the nine- 
teenth century. This is not the place for a survey.®! The many new branches 
of social history that developed after World War 1, especially from the Annales 
school, modified Comte and Marx in important ways, notably in aban- 
doning assumptions about progress and historical laws. Nevertheless, socially 
grounded approaches to history even today share a family resemblance: they 
look for the typical rather than the individual, and they tend to assume progress 
over the long haul - in relation to slavery and the rights of individuals, women, 
children, and the desperately poor — while acknowledging occasional regres- 
sions. Rajak showed the usefulness of a socially oriented historiography, unen- 
cumbered by either a dogmatic framework or naiveté in the use of Josephus. 


Mind over Matter: Ideas and Individuals 
The main alternative to the positivist tradition we may label with comparable 
looseness 'historicist-idealist Historicism, again, looked to individual events, 
persons, and circumstances for the main agents of change, initially to balance 
(not ignore) the prevailing interest in civilizations. In some early representa- 


78 Rajak, Josephus, 84, 105, 116, 120f, 129 (emphasis mine). 

79 Rajak, Josephus, 113. 

80 Rajak, Josephus, 126-143. 

81 Excellent surveys abound, from the introductory (Gilderhus, History and Historians) to 
the annotated sourcebook (Stern, Varieties; Hughes-Warrington, Fifty Key Thinkers) to the 
sophisticated analysis (Bentley, Companion and Modern Historiography; Clark, History, 
Theory, Text). 
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tives — Ranke, Thomas Carlyle, Droysen - this perspective still had much of 
Hegel's transcendentalism. But the new concern, associated with romanticism, 
was to find the spirit in the individual, without rapid assimilation to some 
explanatory whole, and with great care expended on figuring out who did what 
to whom, when, and why.8 Whereas Buckle would later seem embarrassed by 
the chaos of history, and sought laws to create some kind of order, historicists 
embraced that chaos and spoke often of the futility of large-scale explanations, 
in view of the lack of evidence for most of the past. For medieval and mod- 
ern historians of this kind, archives provided the most valuable evidence. For 
ancient historians that role was beginning to be filled by archaeology, which 
invited the study of particular sites at specific moments. Prosopography, the 
study of individual careers, is the quintessential expression of this perspec- 
tive. 

In the historicist context, ‘idealism’ means getting at the thought or will of 
the individual actors who were thought to move history forward. Whereas the 
positivist family tends to treat members of the same class as examples of a type 
(e.g., Josephus and his class’), historicists tend to look for the unique intentions 
of individuals, though they may have belonged to the same class or even group, 
such as the Roman Senate: a Cicero in contrast to a Pompey or a Caesar. 

Although they would agree with Comte that we cannot know past events 
in themselves, historicist idealists propose a different solution to the problem 
from the Kantian heritage. What we can know, perhaps all we can know of the 
past, is the human mind and its creations in thought. The historian studies 
not depersonalized or typical events, groups, and their interactions, much 
less imagined laws and statistics governing group interactions out there, but 
rather the thought of human beings. Only thought changes the course of events. 
Whereas Hegel and Buckle might have agreed that far, here thought is personal 
and productive of specific events. So R.G. Collingwood: 


History, then, is not, as it has so often been mis-described, a story of 
successive events or an account of change. Unlike the natural scientist, the 
historian is not concerned with events as such at all. He is only concerned 


82 For insight into Ranke's work see Iggers, German Conception, 63-89. Iggers highlights a 
controversy between Ranke and the Hegelian Heinrich Leo (over Machiavelli), which 
epitomizes both their shared assumptions and sharp differences over what was most 
important (67-69). Popular misconceptions of Ranke's significance (and the meaning 
of his wie es eigentich gewesen), especially in America, are illuminated also by Bentley, 
Modern Historiography, 38f. 
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with those events which are the outward expression ofthoughts, and is only 
concerned with these in so far as they express thoughts. At bottom, he is 
concernedwith thoughts alone; with their outward expression events he is 
concerned only by the way, in so far as these reveal to him the thoughts 
of which he is in search 89 


Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886) is most famous for focusing on the particular 
instead of large systems. But his English contemporary Thomas Carlyle (1795- 
1881) put the case for studying great individuals and their thoughts most memo- 
rably. Carlyle attributed the view that only social forces mattered, and not indi- 
viduals, to what he called valetism: the assumption, reflected in the maxim ‘No 
man is a hero to his valet’, that no individual ‘genius’ could have such extraordi- 
nary (‘heroic’) qualities as to effect significant change. The maxim may be true, 
Carlyle reflected, but if so: 


the fault is at least as likely to be the valet’s as the hero’s. For it is certain 
that to the vulgar eye, few things are wonderful that are not distant. It 
is difficult to believe that the man, the mere man whom they see, nay 
perhaps painfully feel, toiling at their side through the poor jostlings of 
existence, can be made of finer clay than themselves.®* 


Here is another fault line in the development of idealism. Carlyle had read 
deeply in Hegel and other German idealists. His interest in the great man could 
be understood as a development of Hegel's view that the great man embodies 
the spirit of an age; one could then fix one's gaze either on the age or on such 
individuals. His phrase 'finer clay) however, signals an important twist. Carlyle's 
hero is not merely an embodiment of social forces; he is a unique individual, 
whom the rest of society awaits and needs (but does not always get) to show 
the way: 


But I liken common languid Times, with their unbelief, distress, perplex- 
ity ... to dry dead fuel, waiting for the lightning out of Heaven that shall 
kindle it. The great man, with his free force direct out of God's own hand, is 
the lightning. ... The dry mouldering sticks are thought to have called him 
forth. ... Those are critics of small vision, I think, who cry ‘See, is it not the 


83 Collingwood, Idea, 217 (emphasis mine). 
84 Of many examples, see in Boynton (ed.), Selections from Carlyle, 2 (on Robert Burns, 
written in 1828). 
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sticks that made the fire?’ No sadder proof can be given by a man of his 
own littleness than disbelief in great men.85 


With his lively prose Carlyle tried to embarrass those who assumed that all men 
were alike motivated by need, greed, and vainglory, little more than ‘selfish 
Digesting-machines’$® Not surprisingly, in politics he favoured an aristocracy 
of great persons over democracy (or ‘swarmery’).87 

As life was ‘the aggregate of all the individual men’s Lives who constitute 
society’, so history was for Carlyle the distillation of ‘innumerable biographies’ 
He was open-minded about the criteria for greatness, however, wondering 
aloud whether a Hannibal was really greater than ‘the nameless boor who first 
hammered out for himself an iron spade’.88 Acutely aware that most of the past 
had vanished without a trace, that much-vaunted eyewitness observation of 
events could only ever be partial and perspectival, and that even where we 
seem to have good evidence for an event, reducing the once-living past to linear 
narrative was a highly abstract and artificial proceeding, Carlyle concluded that 
the enterprise of history required many hands working in various departments, 
each humbly ‘aiming at only some picture of the things acted, which picture 
itself will at best be a poor approximation’. Any attempt to delineate cause and 
effect with precision was doomed: 


Actual events are nowise so simply related to each other as parent and 
offspring are; every single event is the offspring not of one, but of all other 
events, prior or contemporaneous, and will in its turn combine with all 
others to give birth to new: it is an ever-living, ever-working Chaos of 
Being, wherein shape after shape bodies itself forth from innumerable 
elements.?? 


Like Ranke, Carlyle did not doubt that history was the working out of divine 
spirit, but for both men intellectual honesty required humility with respect to 


85  InBoynton, Selections from Carlyle, 166 (emphasis mine). The fire analogy would have an 
intriguing afterlife in discussions of historical causation, with those arguing for ‘covering 
laws' or regularity in historical explanation tending to argue that whenever a spark falls 
into a wastebasket under certain conditions, a fire will result. Cf White, Foundations, 15f; 
cf Roberts, Logic, 96-99; Krieger, ‘Review’, 1094. 

86 This is from his review of a new edition of Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson, in Boynton, 
Selections from Carlyle, 83f. 

87 E.g., Carlyle, Essays, 5: 1-48. 

88 ` In Boynton, Selections from Carlyle, 69 (‘On History’). 

89 Ibid. 72. 
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the whole as well as rigorous attention to the part - in Carlyle’s case, individual 
lives. The task of history was both to learn and to unlearn whatever was neces- 
sary to place oneself authentically in the lost world of that human subject, in 
order to recapture something of his thought and vision at the time.9° 

Johann Gustav Droysen (1808-1884), the great historian (or creator) of Hel- 
lenism, is of interest both for his version of the historicist-idealist perspective 
and for his critique of Buckle. Droysen was sure that history was indeed a sci- 
ence (Wissenschaft), with its own rigorous method ofresearch (Forschung), but 
he rejected the notion that the natural sciences provided the only model of sci- 
ence. History’s method is determined by its unique material (8).9! Although it 
studies the past, its data (Gegebene) are not themselves past, since the past has 
gone; they are the few remnants and recollections of what formerly existed (5). 
The starting point of research is the historical problem (die historische Frage), 
and the following inquiry (Heuristik) is what turns up relevant material: the 
evidence does not sit there calling out to us (20). Droysen captures the provi- 
sionality of all historical research with an allusion to John the Baptist: history 
is not the light and the truth, but only a witness to the light (86). 

Droysen can sound like his teacher Hegel when he speaks of the elusive and 
universal T of humanity’s becoming as history’s subject: history is humanity’s 
consciousness, its ‘know yourself’ (74), or humanity’s knowledge of itself (83, 
86). Anticipating the sociologists, he recommends statistics for the study of civ- 
ilization as a whole, for understanding such matters as poverty and commerce 
(53). He is incidentally doubtful about demands for individual human rights 
apart from those of the community (55). His later work on Prussian history 
would feature a kind of teleology at the state level. Yet he balances this con- 
cern for the whole by speaking frequently of thoughts in the plural (Gedanken) 
and especially of the individual ‘acts of will’ (Willensacte) that drive events for- 
ward, the counterparts of cells in the organic world (72, 77). Even the historian's 
criticism of sources may be put in such terms: it seeks to determine the relation- 
ship between the surviving material before us and the acts of will to which this 
material testifies (29). 

Droysen sounds like Carlyle when he proposes that although ‘the life-pulse 
of historical movement is freedom’ (75), the masses are trapped in their 


90 Ibid. 82f (on Samuel Johnson). 

91 Itis most convenient to refer to paragraphs of Droysen's Outline with in-text references. 
The 1893 English translation used here corresponds to the third German edition of the 
Grundriss (1881). I have been able to compare only the second German edition (1875), 
which uses a slightly different numeration towards the end. 
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quotidian world and therefore lack much choice or freedom. Only a few indi- 
viduals can actualize the free will necessary to generate the independent 
thoughts that create new conditions and thus change the world (79). Droy- 
sen's biography of Alexander the Great (1833) illustrates the point. Above all, the 
world is for Droysen a moral (sittlich) sphere, a collection of countless acts of 
will and ‘moral partnerships’, in which even the least significant person brings 
some moral forces or potencies (Mächte) to bear. History is about discovering 
those intentions, ideas, and thoughts (37-42). 

Emphasis on the individual is especially clear in Droysen's review of Buckle, 
sarcastically entitled 'The Elevation of History to the Level of a Science' — as 
though history needed Buckle's help.?? He recalls then-recent times when the 
'sciences' of theology and philosophy claimed ownership of both history and 
natural science, and forced both to adopt alien principles. Now Buckle wants 
to assimilate history to natural science. 'Is there only one way, one method 
of knowing? Are not the methods different and varied, each according to its 
objects of study ...? Accommodating all sciences to one method would be, 
Droysen says, like trying to smell with the hands or digest with the feet.?? 
Buckle's fundamental problem is that he has never thought about what it could 
mean to apply empiricist principles to history. Otherwise: 


He would have had to realize that not past events, not the infinite confu- 
sion of facts’ (Thatsachen) which constituted them, now lie before us as 
materials for investigation; that instead these facts vanished forever with 
the moment to which they belonged, and that we in the human way have 
only the here and now, albeit with the motive and capacity to develop 
the ephemeral point [of study] in unlimited ways by applying learning, 
insight, and will. [Buckle would have seen] that among the particular pro- 
cesses in the realm ofthe spirit, one of the most remarkable is that which 
makes it possible for us to awaken and make present to our spirit those 
'presents' that lie behind us for good; effectively, to make them eternal in 
human terms.?# 


Buckle’s view of history is fatally flawed by its complete neglect of the individ- 
ual. Given that ‘everything is accessible to our understanding, from the least sig- 
nificant love story to the great affairs of state, from the solitary spirit-work of the 


92 Droysen, Outline, 61-89. 
93 ` Droysen, Outline, 68f (here my translation of Grundriss, 47). 
94 ` Droysen, Outline, 71 (partly my translation, influenced by Grundriss, 49). 
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poet or thinker to the immeasurable combinations of world commerce’ - since 
our task is human-moral understanding — Buckle’s effort to identify scientific 
laws misses what is vital.’ In place of Carlyle's fuel-vs.-fire analogy, Droysen 
considers the artist Raphael. In a sense one could say that virtually everything 
came to Raphael from elsewhere: his materials, his preparation and influences 
from other artists, ideas inspired by seeing other works of art. But does any 
of that explain his Sistene Madonna?°® Stipulate that a human life (A) might 
be expressed in the formula « + x, where a is everything contributed by one's 
environment and x the contribution of a person's free will, which may be 'van- 
ishingly small Whereas Buckle claims that only « is important, with statistics 
about murders or childbirths out of wedlock, Droysen insists that no affected 
individual could be enlightened by such statistics: 'the vanishingly small x is of 
immeasurable weight, ... it embraces the entire moral value - that is, the entire 
and sole value — of the human being’. 

Idealists of a historicist persuasion thus ground their work in thought in 
at least two different ways. First, they wish to understand the thoughts or 
intentions behind individuals' actions in the past. Second, they understand the 
activity of the historian not as the selection and analysis of facts waiting to be 
analyzed (as Comte, Buckle, and Carr), but as the production of new thoughts 
or mental constructions, which arise through a process of intellectual inquiry. 
History both studies thought and exists only in expressed thought. In this sense, 
idealist history is also called constructivism or, with Leon Goldstein, 'historical 
constitution’, in contrast to a ‘realism’ that hopes to keep the real past itself as a 
viable criterion.?” Historians cannot discover the past, since it is no longer there 
to be found; they construct (aspects of) it hypothetically as a way of explaining 
the artifacts that have survived from the past. 

Whereas the positivist family decides which events are historical by the cri- 
terion of relevance to a larger social reality, historicist strains of idealism view 
underlying thought as the decisive issue. According to Collingwood, actions 
associated with the ‘animal nature, impulses, or appetites of humans are merely 
natural functions. The historian cannot inquire into such behaviour as eat- 
ing, sleeping, and love-making because there is no thought behind them.?8 
Whether this is an adequate distinction — given that the actions of public fig- 
ures (stereotypically those that result in their fall from power) are often con- 
nected precisely with primal instincts — remains to be seen. What about Helen 


95  Droysen, Outline, 77. 

96 Droysen, Outline, 78. 
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of Sparta/Troy? Blaise Pascal had offered the example of Cleopatra’s beauty, 
epitomized in her strong nose. Pascal considered the queen’s nose an impor- 
tant cause: had it been less impressive (so, had she been less attractive to Caesar 
and Antony), Roman and world history would have been different: 


He who would thoroughly know the vanity of man, has only to consider 
the causes and effects of love. The cause is a je ne sais quoi — an indefinable 
trifle; the effects are terrible. Yet this indescribable something, so intan- 
gible that one cannot describe, sets the whole earth — princes, armies, 
multitudes - in motion. If the nose of Cleopatra had been a little shorter, 
it would have changed the history of the world.9? 


Cleopatra’s nose would become a football, so to speak, in discussions of his- 
torical causation. J.B. Bury used it to develop a theory of historical contin- 
gency subject to (yet unknown) laws, whereas E.H. Carr, while borrowing Bury’s 
accommodation of chance to sociological laws, rejected as absurd, on positivist 
principle, the notion that Cleopatra’s nose (or Bajazet’s gout) could have caused 
anything worthy of a historian’s interest.!0° 

Whereas the positivist family tends toward determinism as it looks for pre- 
dictable causes, historicist idealism tends to assume free will, along with chaos, 
chance, and the uncountable human responses them. Idealists need not claim 
to know that human beings have free will. Their point is that people behave 
as though they had consequential choices before them. The enormous diffi- 
culty of making such choices, for example when political leaders must decide 
whether to embark on military operations, reflects the actors’ belief that these 
choices are horribly real. To understand the actors, one must accept the reality 
of the choices. 

Because of their concern with individual thought, historicist idealists typi- 
cally do much throat-clearing before speaking of causes. Collingwood gives the 
analogy of a chess game. What may loosely be said to cause a player’s moves 
‘only creates a situation in which he exercises his freedom and intelligence’: 


This is the nature of historical sequence. Every event, so far as that event is 
an expression of human thought, is a conscious reaction to a situation, not 
the effect of a cause. This reaction in turn originates a new situation, and 


99 Pascal, Thoughts: ‘Detached moral thoughts’, xlvi, 143. 

100 Goldstein, 'Bury's Philosophy of History. Goldstein charges Collingwood with misinter- 
preting Bury, especially in imagining a crisis caused by the inadequacy of his earlier posi- 
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a new reaction follows. But the only reason why a given situation leads to 
a given action is that the agent is guided by certain principles: in the case 
of chess, the rules of the game. Apart from these rules, his reaction to his 
opponent's move would have no meaning and would be unintelligible: 
but if you know the rules of the game and know that he wants to win, 
you can see why he moved as he did; unless indeed his move was due to 
an oversight, in which case the best you can do is to understand what he 
meant, but failed, to achieve.!?! 


That last exception, for oversights, masks a significant problem. Collingwood 
prefers to illustrate the nexus of thought and action with simple examples: ‘the 
historian is not concerned with events as such but with actions, i.e. events 
brought about by the will and expressing the thought of a free and intelligent 
agent’? Thus Julius Caesar's murder was a matter of Brutus’ thought - leaving 
aside each of the other conspirators’ thoughts, let alone the social conditions 
of late-Republican Rome. This works tolerably well as long we think in terms 
of personal choices on the chess-game analogy. But when it comes to such 
complex events as wars, involving the consent of many planners at all levels, the 
mobilization of necessary resources, the reactions of the envisaged enemy, and 
the interventions of nature, such a proposal faces insurmountable problems. 
Challenging another man to a pistol duel in the early nineteenth century may 
have lain within one man’s will, but it was nothing like preparing a nation for 
war. 

Rejecting even individual intentions as meaningful causes, Michael Oake- 
shott concludes more radically: But these qualifications and reservations in 
respect of causality are fatal to any serious claim ofsuch an historical enquiry 
to be concerned with causal relationships.!03 For idealist historians, however, 
there is no reason why the effort to recover past thoughts and intentions should 
not be valuable in itself, no matter what events actually resulted. 

Scholarly treatments of the Judaean War that have the closest affinity to 
historicist-idealist frameworks, a small minority of the whole, are those that 
explore the aims of key individuals such as John of Gischala or Simon bar Giora, 
the distinctive agendas of such groups as the Zealots (or better, Disciples?) ,!©4 


101 Collingwood, Idea, 474f. 

102 Collingwood, Idea, 178 (emphasis mine). 

103 Oakeshott, On History, 95. 

104 Ee, Rappaport, John of Gischala’; Roth, ‘Simon bar Giora’; Michel, ‘Simon bar Giora'; 
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Judaean-Roman War (forthcoming). 
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or on the Roman side the aims of a Cestius Gallus or Titus in Judaea! - rather 
than general conditions or typical group behaviours. 


Ironic-Tragic Approaches 

We have observed the idealist’s problem in talking about the causes of a war: 
wars notoriously do not unfold according to any individual's will. Interfer- 
ence comes at a minimum from: (a) other planners and commanders on the 
same side, who have their own thoughts and whose challenges normally pro- 
duce compromises (leaving ample room for mutual blame afterwards); (b) 
the enemy, who must also make compromises but who will assuredly work to 
wrong-foot you and undo your plans; and (c) chance or dumb luck - from heavy 
rain on the clay soil of Ypres to a sudden change of wind that brings a devas- 
tating gas attack intended for the enemy against one's own trenches, or desert 
sandstorms that immobilize what was thought to be overwhelmingly superior 
battlefield equipment. When Napoleon 111 launched the Franco-Prussian War 
in1870, arguably from a Thucydidean fear ofthe German states, we may be sure 
that he had no intention of doing what he actually did: creating a united Ger- 
many under Kaiser Wilhelm (1871). A participant-historian of that war, Field 
Marshall Helmuth von Moltke, reflected: ‘The great wars of recent times have 
been declared against the wish and will of the reigning powers. ... To-day the 
question is not so much whether a nation is strong enough to make war, as 
whether its government is powerful enough to prevent war.16 At least since 
Herodotus, warfare has been a rich source of ironic and tragic reflection, espe- 
cially among the soldiers fighting it. 

Among modern historians A.J.P. Taylor was at the forefront of such analy- 
sis. Whereas Carr had seized on the mismatch between thoughts and result- 
ing events to chide Collingwood for failing to see the importance of imper- 
sonal social forces, Taylor brushed aside all efforts at philosophical explanation. 
Sharpening views that were still widespread in the 1960s, he argued that the 
First World War happened because none of the parties wanted it. It was the 
sheer weight of the instruments designed by European states to prevent war — 
deterrents in the form of million-strong conscript armies on the continent, a 
commanding navy in Britain, and defensive alliances — that ended up produc- 
ing sucha calamitous conflict. It took a series of ad hoc decisions by key players, 
each of whom had compelling reasons to avoid war and could have made other 


105 Bar-Kochva, ‘Seron and Cestius’; Gichon, ‘Cestius’; Jones, ‘Titus’. 
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decisions, to setthe wheels in motion. Once war was underway, the more relent- 
less and confident the efforts of political and military leaders to deliver the 
‘knockout blow’ and end it, the more they were thwarted. Those leaders became 
tragic figures, driving with futile energy against the conditions they had unwit- 
tingly created, which only mocked their efforts at resolution. Taylor's account is 
so filled with paradox, unintended consequence, and frustration of intentions 
that we might fairly characterize it as a skeptical, ironic, or even tragic approach 
to historical causation. 

Although he does not address causes philosophically, Taylor highlights each 
leader's freedom of choice and the considerations that led him in one fateful 
direction or another. In contrast to the idealists, he is alert to accident, chance, 
and inadvertence. Within the first eight pages of his First World War: An Illus- 
trated History he assures us that the war had three improbable ‘causes’: the 
Austrian Archduke’s love for his wife, European railway timetables, and the 
strategic plan of a dead German general WI? Love: the Archduke was in Sara- 
jevo to inspect local troops on June 28, 1914, because that was his wedding 
anniversary, and military occasions were the only ones on which his wife, who 
was not of royal blood, could sit beside him in public honour. Train timeta- 
bles: after the couple’s assassination (itself made possible only by their driver’s 
wrong turn), the various nations’ responses — especially Russia’s, as patron of a 
Serbia threatened by Austria-Hungary — were constrained by railway efficien- 
cies. Russia could not dispatch troops when and where she wished, nor risk the 
appearance of mobilization against Austria without protecting against a pos- 
sible German flank, and therefore launched a general mobilization. The dead 
general: since the Franco-Russian entente of 1892, the Germans had followed 
the plan of Field Marshal Alfred Graf von Schlieffen (d. 1913) for a two-front war 
against their most likely enemies. With Russia mobilizing, Germany had little 
choice but to implement the strategy so as to remove France from the equation 
quickly and prevent encirclement, before Russia could gain a war footing. The 
German plan for France involved traversing Belgium, however, and no one had 
bargained that Britain, with her small volunteer army, would lay down a marker 
there — and eventually bring the United States into the conflict.108 

Thus a pinball-like series of accidents, (un)lucky shots, bluffs, and prestige- 
driven ultimatums - though all expressions of free human will — were con- 
strained by diplomatic and logistical mechanisms. The result was unintended 


107 Taylor First World War, 13-20. 
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war on an unprecedented scale. The following observations are typical of Tay- 
lor's ironic detachment: 


Men are reluctant to believe that great events have small causes. There- 
fore, once the Great War started, they were convinced that it must be the 
outcome of profound forces. It is hard to discover these when we exam- 
ine the details. Nowhere was there conscious determination to provoke a 
war. Statesmen miscalculated. ... The deterrent on which they relied fail 
to deter; the statesmen became the prisoners of their own weapons. 


In the age of mass warfare, nations had to be told that they were fighting for 
some noble cause. Perhaps they were.!09 

Among ancient writers, Polybius perhaps comes closest to anticipating Tay- 
lor, with his programmatic emphasis on chance or luck (töxn). Polybius under- 
scores the theme of fortune’s reversals: for him, fortune is not merely capri- 
cious, but actually seems to undo people just at the point of their apparent 
success, especially in military operations." Early in his account, the Romans 
learn this repeatedly as their best-laid military plans are frustrated by weather 
or other events beyond their control. What is admirable about the Romans 
is not so much that they are fortune’s darling, therefore, but that they have 
learned to overcome fortune’s incessant reversals through their indomitable 
character (reflected in their fine constitution). This supports Polybius’ claim 
that the main value of history lies in the help it offers statesmen ‘to bear nobly 
the reversals of fortune’ (1.1.2). He resorts to a Stoic-like position that intelli- 
gence, reason, and determination allow one to endure who might otherwise be 
undone by events: ‘we consider all those who meet with extraordinary calami- 
ties, whether corporately or alone, unlucky; but the only unfortunate failures 
are those whose actions, in keeping their own foolishness, attract blame. Since 
Polybius a model for Josephus’ War, we should be alert to such Taylorian themes 
in his account. 

The consummate misfortune caused by folly in Polybius (dtvyia, 38.16.9; 
cf Josephus’ &tuynuata, War 132) offers food for thought in relation to both 
Josephus’ writings and the real Judaean War. More than two centuries before 
Jerusalem’s fall, Polybius described the Roman siege and destruction of Corinth 
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(1468C). The Achaean narrator tries to present an even-handed account, sym- 
pathetic to his compatriots’ concerns — over the local question of Sparta, chief- 
ly - but condemning those who led them to a disastrous end.!? As with the 
Judaean War, older scholarship tended to seek systematic causes for the Acha- 
ean conflict: revolt by the Greek lower classes, pro- and anti-Roman factions in 
Achaea working up their political bases, or the inevitable response to Roman 
imperialism’s relentless march. After reviewing these possibilities Erich Gruen 
wrote, in a seminal and rather Taylorian study: 


It is natural to seek rational explanations, whether in social discontents, 
ideological motivation, or political competition. ... But the event itself 
mocks reconstructions that assume calculated plans or deliberate provo- 
cation. ... But historical events, even those of major consequence, are 
not always fashioned by purposeful design. Accident and chance have 
received less than their due 7 


Compare Josephus on Caesarea’s role in igniting the Judaean War: ‘Given the 
magnitude of the calamities that arose from it [the war], it did not have a 
worthy justification (1póc 8& tò péyebos TAV EE adtod ovupopåv odx dElav Ecyev 
Tpóqacty)." The justification or pretext (npógacıç) was a disagreement over land 
in Caesarea (War 2:285), which we shall need to consider. 

Two other suggestive points from the Greek war are the Achaean leader 
Diaeus’ freeing of slaves and taxing of the wealthy to build a loyal army, follow- 
ing his predecessor's suspension of debts,” and the same man's decision, after 
leading Corinth to disaster, to kill his wife (to prevent her falling into Roman 
hands) and take his own life. Against earlier scholarship, which had taken the 
notices about the economic issues as data indicating this to have been a social 
revolution by the lower classes, Alexander Fuks demonstrated that Polybius 
presents these measures as tactics designed to generate morale for the fight 
ahead, to bind the affected people to the leaders. That there is no evidence of 
actual social revolution here is a point worth remembering when we consider 
comparable situations in Josephus’ Judaean War.!6 Diaeus' murder-suicide exit 


113 Unfortunately his Book 37, which described the war's origins, is virtually lost; the deriva- 
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has several parallels in Josephus, both in the local conflicts with Judaea’s neigh- 
bours and famously at Masada. In general, the Achaean War and Polybius’ 
account provide helpful checks and material for reflection on the Judaean War. 


II Revisiting Josephus, Judaean War 1 and 2 


Standard Readings of the War 

It is generally believed that Josephus offers a straightforward account of respon- 
sibility for the war. He blames a handful of troublemakers, whom he labels 
‘tyrants, while holding the nation, the aristocracy, and especially himself guilt- 
less. On this view of his motives, scholars who wish to get behind his narratives 
to the truth point to abundant evidence, especially in War 2, that in fact many 
aristocrats supported the rebellion, that it was a much more broadly based 
movement than Josephus pretends, and that he himself was a willing rebel 
commander. It was only with the failure of the rebel cause that he got religion, 
as it were, and tried to whitewash the past. But the uncomfortable truth shines 
through his narrative." 

The main basis for this interpretation is what could easily be mistaken for a 
thesis statement in War's prologue (1:9-12): 


I have permitted my own feelings to mourn over the calamities of my 
native place. That domestic civil strife brought it down, and that the Juda- 
ean tyrants drew both the Romans’ unwilling hands and the fire upon the 
shrine, Titus Caesar — the very one who destroyed it - is witness. Toward 
the populace, kept under guard by the insurgents, he showed pity through- 
out the entire war; and often, deliberately postponing the capture of the 
city, he gave opportunity even during the siege for a change of mind on the 
part of those responsible. Now, in case anyone might recklessly impugn 
what we say accusingly against the tyrants and their bandit bloc or our 
groaning over the misfortunes of our native place, let him grant indul- 
gence for this feeling, beyond the law of history. For indeed it happened 
that our city, of all those under the Romans, reached the most complete 
happiness, then in turn fell in the worst of calamities. ... And since no for- 
eigner was the cause of these things, it was not possible to keep control over 
one’s lamentations. 


117 Luther, Josephus und Justus, 15; Rhoads, Israel in Revolution, 56, 175; Goodman, Ruling 
Class, 20f; Price, Jerusalem under Siege, 33, 186. 
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If we took this passage as Josephus’ point of view or Tendenz for the entire 
War, we would conclude, as virtually all commentators have, that he wrote to 
isolate a group bent on war from the people at large. I speak as one formerly 
enticed.!!8 

David Rhoads, for example, intended an uncontroversial summary when he 
wrote that Josephus defended Judaism in The Jewish War by placing the blame 
for the war not on the whole nation but on those misguided revolutionaries 
among the Jews who had instigated the war and pressed it to its bitter end'19 
Similarly Tessa Rajak: 


His interpretation of the war, as far as he has one, is that a rift between 
Jews and Romans had been opened by bad governors and was widened 
by various criminal or reckless types among the Jews themselves, for their 
own ends, or out of their own madness. Leaders of various revolutionary 
factions misled the people, and took up arms. The inactivity of the estab- 
lished leadership made this possible; and the spirit of divisiveness and 
internal hostility to which the population was at this time prone, was the 
soil in which the revolutionaries flourished.!20 


Although Rajak elsewhere acknowledges the narrative form of War 2, and even 
the accidental portrayal of events there, she understands the work as offering 
aninterpretation or argument encapsulated in the prologue: this was a civil war 
(stasis) that gave way to external war (polemos).!?! 

In his concern to free scholarship from Josephus’ conceptual framework, 
James McLaren has a particularly compelling reason to expose that framework. 
He understands not only the larger literary themes but also the events selected 
for portrayal as a consistent unfolding of the prologue's claims. Like Rajak, 
he finds Josephus concerned to identify culprits, already in War 2. Roman 


118 Mason, Josephus on the Pharisees, 64f (‘Thus the paragraph $8 9-12 constitutes something 
like a “thesis statement” for War’); 67 (‘his assigning of blame to a few tyrants only’; ‘Thus 
the paragraph $$ 9-12 is the vehicle by which Josephus introduces the leading themes of 
his work). 

119 Rhoads, Israel in Revolution, 12, 56, 175. 

120 Rajak, Josephus, 78. Cf. 107: the ‘dynamic element’ in War is the civil conflict between 
zealots (in the broad sense) and the rest of the population’ 

121  Rajak, Josephus, 65-77 (account of breakdown of consensus - i.e., origins ofthe stasis); 116 
(‘as though by chance’); 79-82 (importance of prologue as interpretative key), 83 (‘three 
main points’: rebels are cruel, sinful, and divisive, the last point being ‘the most crucial to 
the argument of the Jewish War as a whole’). 
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responsibility is limited largely to the two last procurators, ‘while “rogue” Jews 
actively foster a climate of conflict. A crucial element of the explanation 
was that Josephus be able to isolate the Jewish “guilt” Central to McLaren's 
analysis is the claim that Josephus establishes the drivers of the action early 
(i.e., from the prologue), to support the ancient historian's account of 'turmoil 
and conflict which was fated towards disaster'!?? 

With Rajak, McLaren understands the prologue (War 1:4, 10) as an effort 
to explain ‘why the War took place’. Although the discrete episodes could be 
understood otherwise (hence his ‘case study’ approach), Josephus weaves them 
together in a causal skein that explains the later turmoil: "What happened in 
70 CE was inevitable. The events narrated are explained as part of the process 
which culminated with God punishing the “godless” generation’ We thus have 


Josephus to thank that in scholarship: 


Judaea is almost exclusively portrayed as being a place of intensifying tur- 
moil throughout the first century CE. Conflict between Jews and Romans, 
among Jews and between Jews and Syrian-Greeks continued to escalate 
until the inevitable explosion came in 66CE with the Jewish revolt.!23 


Martin Goodman’s 2007 study, though different from McLaren's in scope and 
interests, agrees on the matter of Josephus' bias. Investigating the origins and 
aftermath of war between Rome and Judaea, Goodman expresses surprise that 
Josephus' narrative does not match its putative thesis: 


The travails of Judaea up to 66 do not suggest a society on the brink of 
rebellion for sixty years. ... Josephus' declared intention was to explain 
the outbreak and course ofthe war from 66 to 7o, and for that purpose he 
ran through the causes of tension between the two parties to the conflict 
in the sixty years before the war started. ... Far from omitting causes of 
conflict, he might be expected to make as much as he could of all the 
cases he could conceivably cite. When he could provide instead only 
general authorial prognostications of doom (such as 'from that moment 
particularly, sickness fell upon our city, and everything went steadily from 
bad to worse"), without indicating how the events described (in this case, 
power struggles within the ruling class) led to revolt from Rome, his 
vagueness and reticence may be taken as evidence that there was no real 


122 McLaren, Turbulent Times? 55f, 68. 
123 McLaren, Turbulent Times? 80, 88, 128. 
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connection to be made, and that the reason he could not describe any 
more blatantly revolutionary behaviour to support his picture ofa decline 
into war was that no such revolutionary behaviour occurred. 

In fact, once Josephus’ historiographical purpose is recognized, what 
is striking is how little specific evidence he could cite of Jewish hostility 
to Rome before 66. Writing with hindsight, he can be assumed to have 
picked out all those incidents which might throw light on the eventual 
cataclysm.!?* 


Although some of Goodman's wording might be taken to mean that Josephus 
looks back to find the causes of the war only in the way that a divorced person 
might look back at turning points unrecognized at the time, he seems broadly 
to agree with McLaren that Josephus wished to portray (but could not show) 
a society headed for disaster because of bad political judgements. Doubting 
‘Josephus’ description, in the second book of his Jewish War, of a society heading 
inexorably to its doom’!?5 Goodman offers a reconstruction that emphasizes 
the evitability of the war, if I may put it that way. It only became a real war with 
the defeat of Cestius Gallus’ legion, and only became famous because of the 
needs of Flavian propaganda.!2® 

This is all stimulating and welcome analysis. One must ask, however, whe- 
ther the image of a perfect storm, which arose only at the end in unplanned 
ways, is not already Josephus’ description in War 2, rather than the gathering- 
storm model attributed to him. I would suggest that the lengthy story of War 2 
has much more of Pascal (on Cleopatra's nose) and A J.P. Taylor about it than 
is generally recognized. Rather than reading War 2 as a glaring contradiction of 
the prologue, I propose to treat the narrative as part ofa more carefully crafted, 
evolving story that resists any governing thesis. Josephus describes a web of 
conditions, personalities, actions, and reactions, which produced the wise, 
statesman-like leadership of chief priests in emergency league with prominent 
Pharisees, who tried to manage the growing conflict. In War 2 those statesmen 
have no single group of adversaries, certainly not 'anti-Romans' or ‘zealots’. Like 
their well-connected advocates King Agrippa and Berenice, with whom they 
strive to maintain productive relations, they are torn by conflicting commit- 
ments to their people, to regional peace, and to foreign masters - commitments 
of the sort that have always been the stuff of political leadership. 


124 Goodman, Rome and Jerusalem, 412f. 
125 Goodman, Rome and Jerusalem, 413, emphasis mine. 
126 Goodman, Rome and Jerusalem, 424—444. 
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In sharp contrast to the later volumes, that is, which deal with the infamous 
tyrants who caused the Temple’s fall by their self-centred blindness to circum- 
stances and to the divine will, War 2 is remarkably free of such moral judge- 
ments. Josephus’ tone is much more that of the urbane observer who watches 
events unfold with a tragic foreboding, from his avowedly retrospective posi- 
tion, which no one trapped in the story, including his own character, can do 
anything about. Any self-respecting nation, he seems to suggest, might have 
reacted to the Judaeans’ problems much as they did. They showed the usual 
spectrum of responses, from spirited youth, cautious elders, shrewd negotia- 
tors, softies who flee at the first sign of trouble, apocalyptic visionaries and 
cranks, opportunistic demagogues, militant troublemakers, and devoted polit- 
ical leaders who remain committed at all costs to the resolution of all these 
problems. None of these people — more strikingly, not even those neighbouring 
populations who hated the Judaeans and perpetuated the mutual violence — 
were the embodiment of evil, as the later tyrants would be. They acted much 
as people do in such cases, given the regional situation. 

War 2 does introduce an assortment of bad actors, but none of them has 
any staying power, or much to do with where the story will end up - in the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Florus, the most obvious agent of change in book 2, 
disappears thereafter. Nor does Caesarea, which occupies the heart of War 2, 
remain an issue in the climactic story of Jerusalem. It plays its important role 
at a particular moment, when things could still go in various directions, but 
then we move on. We meet groups of bandits, disturbers, and charlatans in the 
pre-war decades, most of whom are anonymous. Aside from causing periodic 
disturbances and heightening the general sense of foreboding, however, they go 
nowhere. Josephus does not pin responsibility for the war on them. The urban 
assassins whom he calls sicarii appear as menaces with a peculiar afterlife at 
Masada, but they too play no role after book 2 in the events that would destroy 
Jerusalem. John of Gischala, Simon bar Giora, and ‘Eleazar, the future tyrant 
of Masada’ make proleptic appearances, but these belong to Josephus’ literary 
art. With the exception of the pre-Jerusalem activities of John in Galilee, which 
provide a foil for Josephus’ virtuous behaviour, they are incidental to the main 
action in War 2. 

I have acknowledged formerly accepting the gathering-storm reading of 
Josephus, because it seemed obvious in the prologue, read as a thesis state- 
ment. Work on the Brill commentary has convinced me, however, that this 
reading misunderstands the prologue and the character of Josephus’ account. 
First, the main purpose of a prologue was to draw the audience into the story. 
His detailed-seeming prospectus of what lies ahead (War 118-30), for exam- 
ple, omits many important turns in the actual narrative, highlighting almost 
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exclusively points of interest for those living in Rome." So too his potent lan- 
guage about an unprecedented conflict, great stasis, tyranny, and bloodshed, 
the destruction of a renowned temple, and his unique status as exotic inter- 
preter (1:1-12): this all serves to engage hearers and readers. It does not initiate 
arguments. 

Second, the question that Josephus answers at that point in the prologue is 
not "Who is to blame for initiating the war?' but rather "Who is responsible for 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple?' Those are different matters. The 
murder, mayhem, pollution, stasis, and tyranny will surely come in the work's 
long-awaited climax, from the middle of book 4, and he whets the audience's 
appetite in the prologue. But that anticipatory notice does not introduce War's 
opening and longest volumes, which concern the Hasmoneans, King Herod, 
the history of Judaea until 66, or the early phases of the war. Nor can all 
of this plausibly be viewed as irrelevant filler-material before the story kicks 
off. We tend to disregard the first as mere background and to submerge the 
second in the rhetoric of the later volumes. But War 1 is by far the longest 
volume in Josephus’ corpus - nearly twice the length ofhis 15,000-word average. 
The first two volumes together constitute nearly half (42%) of the War.?8 It 
may be that many hearers and readers never made it to the siege and fall of 
Jerusalem. If they did, they had a long wait. We may assume that the first half 
was intended to be meaningful in its own right. But those volumes on the 
context and origins of the war are different in both tone and substance from 
the later ones. 

It is true that the opening word of his Hasmonean narrative pinpoints stasis 
among the Judaean high priests already in Seleucid times (1:31), connecting 
with the prologue theme, but there is no ideological path from that stasis to 
the fall ofJerusalem. Stasis was a much-feared and widely discussed threat to 
all political life, and Josephus raises its ugly spectre in many ways and contexts. 
It does not become virulent and programmatic until book 4 and beyond, when 
the tyrants mentioned in the prologue foment a fatal stasis and propel the story 
headlong toward Jerusalem’s fall. From that point onward we really are on a 
fast-moving train from which there is no escape. But those tyrants had nothing 
to do with the origins of the revolt in book 2. 


127 See further Mason, Judaean-Roman War (forthcoming), chapter 6. 

128 The printed Niese text (as used in standard digital versions of Josephus’ works) comprises 
125,594 words. Book 1 has 29,756 and Book 2, 22,520 (contrast the roughly 12,500 words of 
Books 6 and 7). Together they represent 41.6296 of the whole War. 
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Literary Context and Nature ofthe War 

Having suggested that single-theme or single-motive explanations of Josephus’ 
War do not suit the material, Ihave some obligation to sketch amore adequate 
interpretation. Josephus indicates relevant aspects of his situation when he 
complains about other accounts of the war currently being written, which 
praise the Flavian victors, now ascended to ultimate power, and vilify the 
Judaeans (War 11-2, 6-8). As a proud Judaean aristocrat and a well-placed 
eyewitness to both sides ofthe war, he isin a unique position to provide balance 
(1:3, 9-12). He has apparently received criticism already from the local Greek 
intelligentsia, in connection with his imperfect linguistic skills, but he gives 
as good as he gets by invoking against them the traditional Roman preference 
for truth acquired by personal danger over Greek fancy talk and story-telling 
(113-16). 

Rather than offering a thesis, I would suggest, Josephus works to create an 
atmosphere shared by himself and his audiences - first ofall, those in his adop- 
tive home city. Perhaps the most important ‘message’ of the War is this implicit 
moral one: that the author of such a work must be a man of gravitas, vision, 
and authority.!2? He not only fought courageously against Rome, causing the 
Flavians no end of trouble (his soldiers nearly taking Vespasian’s life, book 3); 
he writes as a trustworthy man. His book will deal insightfully with the greatest 
issues of politics, governance, interstate relations, and polis management. He 
writes about the human condition, peppering his narrative with allusions to 
the model historians Herodotus, Thucydides, and Polybius, to Homer and the 
tragedians, and to philosophical commonplaces. Throughout he shows a grasp 
of consensus values about what is good and bad for civic life, with sensitivity 
to the challenges facing the statesman — Roman, Greek, or Judaean - in times 
of upheaval. 

Elsewhere I have tried to corral the scores of themes that weave their way 
through the War under four heads:!3° the Judaean ethnic character (tough, 
masculine, death-despising, Essene-like, anti-rhetorical); managing the polis 
(the powerful or notables, the rabble, hot-headed youth, demagogues, endless 
provocations, the meanings of freedom); tragedy (reversals of fortune, fated 
outcomes, confident ignorance [tragic irony], lamentation, women and chil- 
dren wailing); and sacrificial cult (holy Temple and cult, priesthood, purity, 
pollution, and purification, slaughter of animal and human victims, bloodshed 


129 On the centrality of the historian's character see Marincola, Authority and Tradition, 
128-174. 
130 Mason, Josephus, the Greeks’, 1-13. 
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in sacred places, purging). Each critic would arrange the pieces differently, and 
they overlap and intersect at many points. However one coordinates its themes 
and turns, however, the War does not work as an argument. Josephus’ ability 
to conduct his themes throughout seven volumes of estimable literary quality 
made him someone to be reckoned with, or so he must have hoped. He was, 
later generations would come to agree, the authority on the Flavians’ war. 

In keeping with his times, Josephus’ interests did not extend to the kind 
of political or military analysis that we might undertake. There is little or 
nothing in War about the personal connections, outlooks, or mandates of 
either Judaean notables or Roman governors or commanders. When Cestius 
Gallus or Titus arrives in Judaea, we read nothing about their military plans 
or connections or consultations, though knowledge of such things would be 
basic to any adequate appraisal of their campaigns. This is another reason 
why the tradition of doing Judaean history by debating Josephus’ accuracy is a 
distraction. Deciding on his ‘accuracy’ or lack of it, in relation to what he wishes 
to narrate (Was the war really a tragedy? Was Gessius Florus really such a bad 
fellow? Were some of the militants really ‘bandits’? Did God truly resolve to 
purge His sanctuary?) would not help us with our inquiries. 

As we try to read Josephus again, ideally we should undertake several sepa- 
rate exercises: read the War by itself; examine Josephus’ later works in their con- 
texts for further clues about the war's origins; consider his sources — all of that in 
preparation for asking our own questions and seeking to explain his evidence. 
Since there is no space for all of that, we shall make a more basic distinction 
between trying to understand Josephus’ account, in the remainder of Part 11, 
and rethinking what really happened, in Part 111. Our reading of Josephus will 
focus on the War. We do not know how much he expected his audiences or 
readers to bring to the interpretative table. For example, he shows awareness of 
Thucydides’ treatment of power-relations and he might have expected his audi- 
ence to know their Thucydides too — as also their Herodotus, tragedians, Poly- 
bius, and Strabo.??! As for what he might have known that he did not include 
in War (he could only have included a minuscule fraction), the best we can 
do is to glance ahead to the Antiquities for tidbits. Of course we cannot infer 
the past, in all its complexity, from any story that Josephus crafted, each with 


131 Cf War 2:355-386; 5:365-374 (esp 367: ‘an established law ...: “yield to the stronger”’) 
with Thucydides 5.86—11; cf also 1.42.1-2; 1.76; 3.56. For a large-scale reading of Josephus’ 
War against a Thucydidean background, albeit with very different questions in view, see 
Mader, Politics of Historiography; for Polybius as crucial backdrop, Eckstein, ‘Josephus and 
Polybius’; for tragic allusions, Chapman ‘Spectacle and Theatre’; most broadly, though 
featuring Strabo as essential hidden context, Shahar, Josephus Geographicus. 
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its beginning, middle, and end. But as we try to interpret Josephus, I shall flag 
some points of interest, to which we shall return in the final section. 


War 1: Judaea in Southern Syria - A Tough Neighbourhood 
Josephus’ War opens with what we would today call an ‘existential’ crisis for 
Judaea. The context is ‘all of Syria’. In the early second century BCE, the Ptole- 
mies and Seleucids are contending for dominance and elements of the Judaean 
nobility are looking to each as the best hope for their interests (1:31-33). When 
the Seleucid Antiochus Iv gains the advantage, he presses it so far that he puts 
the Judaean ethnos in peril. Purely for reasons of political arrogance, as far 
as War's audience knows, Antiochus bans Judaea’s distinctive rite of infant- 
male circumcision and forces Judaeans to eat pig-meat like their neighbours 
do (1:34). In the face of a united Judaean opposition that rises up in response, 
he tortures and kills members of the elite: they must submit because he has the 
power. We witness one of his generals ‘flaunting each day the spectacle of the 
city’s having been captured [militarily]’ (1:35). This is the context in which the 
Hasmonean family begins a fight for national survival under native rule (1:36f). 

Josephus does not offer explicit political analysis, and book 1 includes many 
episodes and diversions related to the thematic clusters mentioned above: the 
Judaean national character, issues of governance (highlighting monarchical 
succession), tragic situations, and the Temple cult. But two consistent move- 
ments are of special interest for our purposes. They are visible under both 
Hasmoneans and the other main occupants of this narrative: the family of 
Herod. One movement is the steady expansion of Judaean territory and influ- 
ence at the expense of Judaea’s neighbours. The other is the fleet-footedness 
with which Hasmonean and Herodian leaders exploit momentary alliances to 
improve the Judaeans’ position in southern Syria. 

As for expansion, Josephus moves rapidly through the Hasmonean succes- 
sion. At 1:50 he explains the excellence of Simon’s reign (yewvaiws dpnyoünevog) 
by listing the places he conquered: after ousting the Hasmonean garrison, this 
ancestor of Josephus (as we later learn, Life 3-5) conquered Gazara, Ioppa, 
and Iamneia. Josephus does not explain that this thrust to the west gave land- 
locked Judaea a precious coastal outlet. Ioppa’s considerable fame as the site 
of Andromeda’s binding and the widespread recognition that Judaeans had 
seized it from others may have rendered explanation unnecessary.!?2 Similarly, 
he describes John Hyrcanus' enviable success (1:67) in terms ofthe many poleis 


132 Ee, Pseudo-Scylax 104; Strabo 1.2.35; 16.2.28; cf Pliny, Nat hist 5.69; Josephus, War 3:420. 
On the vitality of the Andromeda-at-Ioppa myth see Kaizer, ‘Interpretations’. 
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of Syria’ that he acquired for Judaea, especially in Samaria to the north and Idu- 
maea to the south, the former including the temple site of ‘Har Garizin’ (1:62— 
64). Josephus dwells on the siege and destruction of Samaria the city, an old and 
proximate threat to Judaea. Under Aristobulus we read incidentally of a cam- 
paign far north in Galilee (1:76). Next, Josephus’ compact account of Alexan- 
der Jannaeus’ reign is largely devoted to listing the king’s extensive conquests, 
by destruction or colonization, of Judaea’s more remote neighbours, from the 
nearby coastal cities to Gamala in the Golan (1:86-89, 103-105). Although most 
of these acquisitions would be removed by the Roman commanders Pompey 
and Gabinius (1155-157, 165-170), under Antipater and his son Herod much of 
southern Syria would again be ruled from Jerusalem (1:396-400). 

As for political alliances, War ı provides a dizzying ride. Like all statesmen 
acting in their people’s interests, these Judaean leaders are nothing if not flexi- 
ble in dealing with greater powers. Judas and Jonathan make it their first prior- 
ity (contrast 1Macc 8:1-29; 14:24, 40) to become treaty friends with Rome (War 
1:38, 48). Jonathan does not scruple to establish an alliance with Antiochus v, 
son of the hated king who had so recently tried to destroy his people (1:48). 
From then on, the Hasmoneans befriend and support one Seleucid rival after 
another. None of this involves ideological affinity, plainly; it has to do exclusively 
with improving the regional situation of the Judaeans. Herod and his father 
show a similar dexterity, which Josephus foregrounds (1:386-395). Throughout 
the whole period of Rome's bloody civil wars, they prove themselves able to 
move nimbly, without paralyzing regret, from one strong man to the next, to 
the advantage of Jerusalem and its rapidly expanding chöra.!?? 

Both of these movements happen to dovetail with realist assumptions about 
how states behave (see Part 111), though it is not among Josephus’ aims to spell 
this out. An originally tiny and landlocked Judaea was threatened within an 
inch of its existence by a king based in northern Syria. Since that king happened 
to be in political decline, a new Judaean leadership was able to take advantage 
of circumstances to do what security required: acquire large swaths of territory, 
wealth, and military (partly mercenary) strength, so that they would not be so 
vulnerable again. 

We pause to reflect that the Hasmonean-Herodian legacy of Judaean re- 
gional dominance was by no means uncomplicated. Different observers saw 


133 Herod and his father make agreements in turn with Pompey (War 1127-131), Crassus 
(1179), Pompey's enemy Julius Caesar (1:183), Caesar's assassin Cassius (1:218-220), Caesar's 
avenger Marc Antony, who arranged Herod's kingship (1:242), and finally Antony's mortal 
enemy Octavian, who would allegedly become Herod's closest friend in spite of the 
connection with Antony (1:386, 400) — to the benefit of Judaeans everywhere. 
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different things. A few brief notices in first-century CE writers remember the 
Hasmoneans as bellicose leaders who terrorized the peoples around them.!?* 
Josephus is not concerned to relate how Judaea’s neighbours felt about being 
under Jerusalem’s rule, but even he mentions or implies serious resentment, 
even under King Herod and in spite of that king’s largesse toward non-Judaean 
centres within and outside his kingdom.!?° For many Judaeans of the first 
century, the Hasmonean success furnished an enduring model of courage and 
patriotism.136 

Josephus has a sophisticated take on the greatest generation. Though proud- 
ly tracing his own ancestry to the Hasmoneans, and agreeing with common 
assumptions that conquest and large territories were signs of virtue/prowess, 
he nevertheless emphasizes the priestly dynasty’s political savvy — until the 
final debacle. They did not achieve their victories by blindly lashing out against 
the Seleucids, but worked gradually, opportunistically, and shrewdly, taking 
advantage of Seleucid decline and finding temporary support wherever pos- 
sible. 

If we ask why Josephus began his War with the exceptionally long and 
complicated book 1, one reason must be that it sets up the Judaeans' regional 
situation in the first century CE, which would produce the war. His people 
had gone from mortal danger to greatness to humiliation (under Pompey) and 
back to dominance with security under Herod. None of this concerned Judaea 
alone, however. It always involved relations with the coastal cities, Idumaeans, 
Nabataeans, Samarians, and the inland deka-poleis with their large dependent 
territories. We have every reason to imagine that many of these people were 
not happy with Judaean ascendancy over them. From modern and especially 
New World perspectives, we may doubt that events of more than a century ago, 
long before our births, could have much bearing on our own attitudes. But the 
nations of Europe collectively ‘remember’ very well two centuries of French, 
British, German, and Russian interaction; in the same way China remembers 
how Britain seized Hong Kong in 1842, and Armenians will not soon forget the 
genocide against them from 1915. In the mid-first century CE the Judaeans and 


134 The evidence, though slender in the nature of the case, includes the dating of many polis 
eras from their liberation by Pompey [from Judaean domination], so from 64 to 60BCE 
(Meimaris, Chronological Systems, 74-135); Pompeius Trogus in Justin, Epit 36.1.9 [with 
Pompeius' prologue to bk. 39]; Strabo 16.2.37, 40; Tacitus, Hist 5.8. 

135 War ı:55f (Demetrius of Gadara pleased by Pompey's rebuilding of his home polis); cf Ant 
13:396; 14:74-76; 15:253-266 (Idumaean resistance to Jerusalem's rule); 15:351, 354 (other 
cities unhappy with Herod). 

136 See Farmer, Judas’; Maccabees; Hengel, Zealots. 
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their neighbours were still living a history of conflict that reached back many 
generations. 

Once Pompey had disencumbered the Judaeans of most ofthe Hasmonean 
conquests, and Gabinius (governor ofSyria) had driven the point home by mak- 
ing Jerusalem just one of several Judaean toparchies (War 1:170), the ethnic 
kaleidoscope of southern Syria presented the Romans with both an opportu- 
nity and a massive challenge. Herod’s political genius, it seems in retrospect, lay 
in his ability to manage a balancing programme among his varied constituents: 
while rebuilding Jerusalem as his magnificent capital, he ingratiated the cities 
and peoples of southern Syria, and the crucially important Samarians in count- 
less ways — not least by giving them an elite role in his armed forces and settling 
his veterans on Samarian land.!?? His death and the lack of a viable successor 
would create an insoluble problem. 

Asa consequence of the Hasmonean expansion and then about four decades 
of Herodian rule, Judaeans were now the most prominent and widely dis- 
tributed ethnos in the region. Galilee was largely theirs. Idumaea was in sig- 
nificant measure Judaean, as to nomos and ethos, and there were sizeable 
Judaean minorities in the other poleis of the region, even in the distant Syr- 
ian capital of Antioch (War 2:479; 7:54-62). Judaeans had a certain claim to 
prominence in administration, perhaps to serve as Rome's retainers; at least, 
the size of their community called for Rome’s attention. Although we have lit- 
tle information about the spread of Samarians, Idumaeans, Ascalonites, and 
other regional groups, their lack of a comparable history and their suppression 
by the Judaeans argue against similar distribution. Roman caution in deal- 
ing with the Judaeans was suggested particularly by their close and ongoing 
connections with the huge Parthian diaspora, which continued to send large 
numbers on pilgrims and which had always been a factor in Jerusalem politics 
(cf Ant 17:26; 18:312f; 20:17-96). Roman traditions of governance tended to clip 
the wings of relatively powerful groups and potential rejectionists, as the con- 
venient phrase later favoured by the British, divide et impera, recalled. But then, 
if the Romans showed too much favour to Judaea’s adversaries, in the southern 
cities and Samaria, that might upset the needed balance and create dispropor- 
tionate unrest among the Judaeans. 

In War 2 these regional tensions become conspicuous in the weave of Jose- 
phus’ narrative, though he does not discuss them as political problems on our 
terms. He mentions them as background elements in the developing Judaean 


137 Cf War 1:299, 301-303, 344, 396, 403, 562. On the army see 1:403; 2:52; Ant 15:296-298; 
19:355-366. For a different interpretation of Herod’s Bilanzprogramm with respect to 
Samaria, focused on the imperial cult, see Bernett, Kaiserkult, 66-98. 
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tragedy that he is concerned to describe. Let us reconsider his story with our 
questions in view. 


War 2: Trouble with the Neighbours - Roman Help versus Self-Help 
We could easily become lost in the byways ofWar 2, partly because ofits patient 
observational tone. I begin by drawing attention to three unifying features of 
the story. 

First, as I have suggested, book 2 is mostly free of the harsh judgements on 
groups and individuals that colour books 4 through 6, which are anticipated in 
the prologue (1:9-12) in connection with Jerusalem's final catastrophe. Book 2 is 
not about the animal-like behaviour that, beginning with the death of Ananus 
and Jesus, will call forth our narrator's ire. In book 2 Josephus describes a series 
of small events and disturbances that often lack a clear culprit. It is mainly 
about generic groups of people, hot-headed youths, sober elders, insensitive 
governors, gangs, assorted religious weirdos, doing what such people typically 
do, in any society. His dispassionate tone heightens the sense of foreboding, 
however. The audience watches one situation after another developing from 
purely local and understandable, even trivial-seeming causes, which gradually 
come into connection with one another — and become impossible of peaceful 
resolution. 

Second, far from being bilateral Roman-Judaean conflicts, most of the epi- 
sodes Josephus chooses for inclusion in War 2 involve longstanding problems 
with the neighbours. Roman emperors and legates, for their part, habitually 
privilege the Judaeans and favour Jerusalem-based rule whenever possible. In 
return, the Judaean leadership automatically turns to Roman authorities for 
assistance with their local conflicts, as do the Samarian and other elites. Rome 
is not the enemy, but the arbiter of these potentially lethal regional antago- 
nisms. Rome becomes ever more implicated, however, through both its sub- 
governor based in Caesarea, where he is supported by chiefly Samarian cohorts, 
and the legate in Syria with his legions. Although Josephus writes in hind- 
sight looking for the Judaean-Roman aspects of the conflict, it emerges clearly 
enough that the underlying causes of even the few episodes he mentions were 
regional. 

Third, Josephus makes events in Caesarea fundamental to the eventual out- 
break of war. He portrays a domino-like series of consequences following Nero's 
decision against Judaean primacy in the coastal city, somewhat differently from 
the Antiquities parallel though to similar effect. Yet he never explains wAy Cae- 
sarea became such an issue in regional politics, just as he does not explain most 
aspects of political and military strategy that might interest us. Again, the prob- 
lem is ours, not his, since we are the ones interested in the historical question. 
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Instead of trying to retell his story from each of these perspectives in turn, 
the following sketch highlights all three issues as they come up and integrates 
a minimum of other relevant material. 

The detached-observer tone is visible from the start of War 2, in Josephus’ 
account of the Herodian succession hearings before Augustus (2:1-111). Book 1 
had not explicitly condemned Herod (contrast Antiquities 14-17), present- 
ing him rather as a tragic, larger-than-life figure. But in the succession hear- 
ings Josephus allows Judaean elders to voice damning criticisms of the king’s 
allegedly tyrannical violence (2:84-87). Should we believe their charges, or 
regard them as the kind of accusations that inevitably result after the demise 
of a long-ruling king who would have had to make political compromises, or 
perhaps as vehicles for Josephus to develop some of his larger interests in polit- 
ical constitutions and monarchical succession? He gives us no clear guidance. 
Likewise, he portrays Archelaus, with the seeming authority of his narrator's 
voice, as extremely careful not to cause trouble in Jerusalem and especially not 
to appear to take his succession for granted (2:2-13). Yet before Augustus the 
prince’s accusers insist that he did precisely those things that the narrator says 
he did not do (2:26-32, 89f). Who is right? Josephus does not tell us. Given that 
Josephus devotes a bare sentence to Archelaus’ actual decade-long reign, it is 
telling that he summarizes it in the claim that the ethnarch managed to alienate 
both his main constituencies, Judaeans and Samarians, and that is why Augus- 
tus banished him (2:11). 

Although Josephus does not dwell on it, Augustus’ decision to replace Arche- 
laus with a Roman equestrian must have marked a monumental shift in the 
regional power balance, after a century and a half of Jerusalem’s dominance. 
Governing from Jerusalem, Archelaus had made a complete hash of things, 
and perhaps it was for this reason that Augustus located the new Roman offi- 
cial in the more neutral Caesarea — Herod’s recent foundation, which clearly 
belonged to the Roman province of Syria and lacked the ethnic baggage of older 
cities. But this move made Caesarea, sitting west of Samaria and serving as 
their outlet to the sea, the new headquarters for the Samarian-Caesarean forces 
taken over from the army of Herod and Archelaus (cf War 2:52, 236). Whereas 
the Herodians had largely co-opted the Samarians to their project, and Herod 
had conspicuously favoured Samaria and given Samarian soldiers a key role 
in his regime, the removal of Archelaus precipitated a fateful realignment. It 
placed the governor and his forces well outside Judaea, much more in Samaria's 
embrace. 

Evidence from outside the War confirms that this was a significant moment 
in regional politics. In Ant 18 Josephus relates an episode that must have 
occurred (if it occurred) during one of the first two or three Passover festivals 
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following Archelaus’ removal, when the first equestrian governor was establish- 
ing a base in the coastal city. Certain Samarians, he relates, took advantage of 
the customary opening of the Temple courtyards for the major festival. Entering 
the Temple precinct under cover of night, they scattered human bones through- 
out the external colonnades and around the Court of the Nations, defiling the 
whole and rendering it unusable (18:29f). Josephus remarks that this action 
forced the priests to remove everyone for a while, pending purification, then to 
institute better security measures. He notes that Coponius was recalled ‘shortly 
after’ the incident (18:31). At the very least (and whether it happened or not), 
the literary episode reflects the serious tension between Judaeans and Samari- 
ans. Did the Judaeans respond in some way, or had they anticipated this move 
with one of their own? We cannot know. Given the timing, however, it would 
not be a stretch to imagine that the Samarians were testing the new arrange- 
ment, with Jerusalem’s loss of regional primacy after generations, seeing what 
they could get away with in scoring against an enemy that had destroyed their 
own temple on Gerizim. Perhaps Coponius’ departure was mere coincidence; it 
was time to leave after three years in post. Perhaps, however, Augustus recalled 
him for having failed to protect his old friend Herod’s capital, for having allowed 
the new arrangement to tilt too abruptly in the Samarians’ favour. 

Back in War 2, Josephus continues to narrate with dispassion. There, the 
first encounters between Judaeans and equestrian governors in Caesarea come 
under Tiberius’ long-serving emissary Pilate (18 or 26 to 36/37 CE; 2:169-177).138 
Josephus’ thematic desire to parade Judaean courage and devotion to ancestral 
law in the two ‘great disturbances’ he describes under Pilate is clear, but the 
man remains an ambiguous figure.?? His introduction of standards ‘under 
cover and by night’ might suggest that he wished to install a cohort in the 
Antonia fortress while avoiding trouble; if so, he failed. But Josephus describes 
the offence taken in terms of third-person interpretation, rather than as a 
clear violation of ancestral law (‘they think it right [axiousin] to place no 
representation in the city’). Pilate’s enormous aqueduct (at 400 stadia) could 
not have failed to impress, and such a project would normally have been 
considered a huge benefit for a city. In some way that Josephus does not explain, 
however, it ends up draining the Temple treasury and on that basis (at some 
unidentified point in the presumably years-long project) becomes the occasion 
of serious protest. Whatever his intention was, Pilate relents on the standards 
question and orders them removed (2:174). In the aqueduct protest he orders 


138 The traditional dates are 26-36 CE. For 18-37, see Schwartz, Studies, 182-217. 
139 Of several efforts to weigh the evidence methodically I recommend Bond, Pilate. 
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his soldiers not to use their swords against the protestors (2:176). There is no 
clear denigration of the prefect here, but a surprisingly measured description, 
given that the incidents appear as great disturbances, of the sort that Josephus’ 
prologue promised (1:9). 

The most dangerous tensions in these stories appear to be between Judaeans 
and Pilate's auxiliary (i.e., Samarian) soldiers, who are eager to beat Judaeans 
with whatever instruments they have, irrespective of their orders, clubbing 
them so harshly that many die (2277). Even still, Josephus describes these 
disturbances mainly as a matter of the characters' playing their roles, noting 
for example that stampeding Judaean crowds killed many of their own people, 
as such crowds do (2:177). 

It is far from clear that Pilate had a particular animus against Judaeans, 
and his long tenure might suggest that he mainly conciliated them. Accord- 
ing to Antiquities, he was removed after a decade in office (possibly nearly 
two in reality) because of a harsh military operation against Samarians. A 
large group had gathered in a village near Mt. Gerizim, where the Samarian 
temple had stood before John Hyrcanus destroyed it (around 11BCE). The 
site continued to be venerated (cf John 4:20), and this particular group had 
armed themselves before they ascended the mountain, led by a man who 
promised to show them treasures from Moses' time (Ant 18:85f). Pilate, how- 
ever, brought a large force of cavalry and infantry to prevent their demonstra- 
tion of ancestral piety, or whatever it was, and killed many, even reportedly 
pursuing and executing those who initially got away (18:87). From Josephus 
we hear nothing of the Samarian perspective, beyond the elders' claim that 
those involved had armed themselves for protection against Pilate, not with 
a view to revolt. We have no idea of the underlying reality, though it is easy 
to imagine reasons for both venerating Gerizim (below) and bearing arms 
while visiting the fateful site, especially if the group expected to find trea- 
sure. 

However that may be, in terms of regional antagonisms the Samarians might 
well have viewed this as Pilate's favouring the Judaeans, who had destroyed 
that temple a century and a half earlier and yet were permitted to celebrate 
their feasts and offer sacrifice without impediment, while the Samarians could 
not even visit the site of theirs. The Samarian council appealed to the legate 
in Syria, now L. Vitellius, who summarily dispatched Pilate to give an account 
to Tiberius (Ant 18:88f). The gospel of Luke incidentally mentions a bloody 
attack by Pilate's auxiliaries on certain Galileans (Luke 13:1), presumably those 
headed to or from Jerusalem, since Galilee was outside his jurisdiction. Clearly, 
each ethnos was looking out for its own interests, expecting reasonable pro- 
tection from Rome and readily complaining to the legate in Antioch when it 
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was not forthcoming. As far as we can tell, the legates in Antioch and most 
prefects/procurators based in Caesarea made at least common-sense efforts to 
keep all their significant constituents tolerably happy, or equally upset. 

Just a couple of years later, indeed, Judaeans found themselves desperately 
appealing to a new legate when the allegedly crazed Emperor Gaius ordered 
the installation ofa statue or statues in the Jerusalem Temple (War 2:184-204). 
Josephus lacks the story offered by Philo, who lived through the events and 
was well informed about what he calls Palestine-Syria. Philo claims that the 
whole affair began because Gaius was egged on by his financial agent, Capito, 
who was based in the non-Judaean coastal plain. This man gleefully reported 
to the Emperor that Judaeans living in Iamneia (Yavne) had destroyed a Greek- 
style altar there - albeit one erected hastily as a provocation, in a town where 
Judaeans formed a majority. It was allegedly to teach them a lesson that the 
indignant Gaius ordered a colossal gilt statue erected in the Jerusalem Tem- 
ple (Legat 199-203). Moreover, Gaius was being advised in Rome by Helicon 
the Egyptian and Apelles from Ascalon (Legat 205). Philo takes the opportu- 
nity to observe, before about 50CE, that between Judaeans and Ascalonites — 
‘being neighbours’ - there is a never-ending and irreconcilable hostility. What- 
ever historical value Philo’s account may have in relation to Caligula’s statue 
enterprise, it provides clear evidence of the regional antagonisms. 

In Josephus, at any rate, the legate Publius Petronius comes across as a 
model of both wisdom and courage as he pacifies the Judaeans and skillfully 
undermines his Emperor’s order with a stalling technique. Like Pilate, the 
senator is (our narrator claims) astonished at the Judaeans’ resolute devotion 
to their laws, which enables them to defy an Emperor (2:198). Beneath the story, 
we might at least posit a real concern to maintain productive relations with the 
polis elites under his administration. 

According to War, indeed, the senatorial governors based in Antioch remain 
in close and usually productive communication with Judaean leaders to the 
very outbreak of war. The Judaean elite also works indefatigably to cooperate 
with the equestrian governors based in Caesarea (2:220), with apparent suc- 
cess until Ventidius Cumanus and especially Nero’s men Albinus and Gessius 
Florus. 

For any number of imaginable reasons, after the long rule of Herod’s sons 
Philip and Antipas, Claudius decided to fold their former territories, along 
with the former zone of direct Roman rule (which had apparently sat unat- 
tended after Pilate’s removal) into another allied kingdom. Herod’s grandson 
Agrippa I was the man for the job. It seems that Agrippa, who had proved him- 
self in Philip’s former territories from about 37 CE, played a direct intermediary 
role in Claudius’ rise to power following Gaius Caligula’s murder on January 
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24, 41.40 According to Cassius Dio, Claudius granted ‘Agrippa the Palestinian’ 
the honours of a Roman consul - extraordinary recognition, enjoyed earlier by 
Claudius himself as a member of the imperial family (Suetonius, Claud 5.1) — 
in gratitude for his assistance (Dio 60.8.2; cf Josephus, War 2:205-214). This 
experience must have confirmed Claudius’ impression of Agrippa as a skilled 
diplomat, and of course as a friend, who might be able to hold together the 
peoples of southern Syria in something like Herod's style. Josephus mentions 
Agrippa's reign almost incidentally in War (2:218f), though its regional signif- 
icance was large. Extending far to the north (past Damascus on the Lebanese 
side), it brought southern Syria once again under Jerusalem's direction, where 
the Romans apparently preferred it to be. The new Judaean king reaped an 
enormous income from his many subjects (War 2:218; Ant 19:352). 

We may guess that those subjects were not happy about this reversion 
to Jerusalem's rule, as many had not been happy under Herod. Antiquities 
describes the repercussions in vivid terms, claiming that Agrippa's unexpected 
death (in 44CE) was greeted with euphoric celebration by Caesareans and 
Sebastenes. It was especially the auxiliary soldiers, who had recently been 
under the king's orders from Jerusalem, who now ransacked Agrippa's resi- 
dence, removed statues of his daughters, set these up on the roofs of brothels, 
and publicly abused them in unspeakable ways. The Samarians and their sol- 
diers were celebrating their freedom not from the Romans, of course, but from 
Jerusalem and the Judaeans. They feasted, made sacrifices, and offered liba- 
tions of thanks to Charon, ferryman ofthe dead - for having taken Agrippa off 
their hands (19:356-359). 

The Antiquities then includes a noteworthy passage on the problem of 
replacing Agrippa. Claudius, reportedly furious at this behaviour toward his late 
friend, resolves to teach the locals a lesson by sending out the king's teenage 
son, Agrippa 11, as his replacement. When he is persuaded by freedmen-ad- 
visors not to do so, he carefully chooses another equestrian agent (Cuspius 
Fadus), whom he instructs to read the riot act to the locals. Claudius also con- 
templates redeploying the Samarian auxiliaries to Pontus on the Black Sea, giv- 
ing Fadus an equivalent number of legionaries from the north of the province 
(19:363f). This would have been a huge blow to the Samarian population, which 
would lose its chief advantage in the contest for regional power. We may also 
wonder about the practical issues. Even half a legion would presumably have 
needed to be under an equestrian tribune, which might create problems for a 


140 War 2:204-216; Ant 19:229-244. The more Josephus tries to compare Agrippa favourably 
with his grandfather, the more similar they sound in political disposition. 
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governor ofthe same social rank. And could half a legion be taken away from 
the frontier with Parthia? Such a move, which we are to understand was con- 
templated in anger, might well have presented far too many practical problems. 
When Claudius finally relents, after a Samarian-Caesarean embassy visits him 
to protest the loss oftheir young men, Josephus pointedly remarks that the con- 
tinuing presence ofthese local auxiliaries in Judaea ‘became the source ofthe 
greatest calamities for the Judaeans in later times, when they sowed the seed 
of the war under Gessius Florus’ (19:365). Although not part of War’s narra- 
tive, which features the Roman-Judaean aspects of the pre-war situation, this 
appears to be an important indication from our author about the underlying 
issues. 

Josephus implies, at any rate, that Claudius chose the new equestrian gover- 
nors carefully. According to Ant 20:5-16, 100-103, the first two governors acted 
with exemplary fairness. Fadus fairly adjudicated a border dispute between 
Judaeans and Philadelphians in Peraea. Although he and the Syrian legate 
(Cassius Longinus) agreed that control of the high priest’s ceremonial garb 
should return to the Romans in keeping with the arrangement that had been 
in place until recently,!*! they referred the matter to Claudius and, of course, 
promptly implemented his order, influenced by his friendship with Agrippa r1, 
that the Judaeans retain control (20:9-14). Tiberius Julius Alexander came from 
a famous Judaean family in Alexandria, with strong ties to the Herodians. 
According to War 2:220, he 'kept the [Judaean] ethnos at peace by disturbing 
nothing of the local customs’. Antiquities has him crucifying two sons of the 
rebel Judas the Galilean, which may have been a boon for much of the popula- 
tion. Anyway, itis easy to see herea renewed imperial effort at balancing. Where 
possible, Roman rulers accorded the Judaeans, with their well-connected royal 
line fully subscribed to the Roman pax, primacy in regional affairs. Yet they had 
to avoid needlessly aggravating the region's many non-Judaean communities. 

According to Josephus, the real problems for Judaeans began with Ventid- 
ius Cumanus, Claudius’ equestrian governor from 48 to 52 CE, under whom 
‘there was a great loss of Judaeans’ (War 2:223). We cannot help but notice, 
however, that each disturbance mentioned by Josephus, though his interest is 
in highlighting the path to revolt, entailed Samarian-Judaean relations and the 
procurator's initial tendency to align with his increasingly brazen auxiliaries. 
They were not, again, issues of bilateral Judaean-Roman relations. The tempta- 


141 Although we know nothing of the circumstances, Josephus' narrative suggests that the 
governors were worried about Judaean over-confidence in settling local disputes by force 
(Ant 20:3f) and so wished to provide a clear reminder of Rome's authority. 
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tion to tilt in this direction must have been enormous for any equestrian sent 
to Caesarea, given that he was surrounded by Samarian and Caesarean cohorts, 
whom he relied on for the execution of his orders, his policing of Jerusalem 
and the Judaeans, and his personal security. Even here, Josephus’ tone remains 
detached. While making clear the Judaeans’ grievances, he stresses that it was 
their young men and the ‘factious element’ who brought things to open con- 
flict, constantly implying that none of the provocations need have produced 
great consequences. 

The first incident began when a Samarian auxiliary soldier, while routinely 
stationed on a Temple colonnade roof high above Jerusalem's Passover crowds, 
bared his backside and made a rude noise to accompany the gesture (2:224- 
227). A violent reaction from the Judaean youths below led to a still stronger 
military pushback, and the situation rapidly deteriorated. The second incident 
involved another Samarian auxiliary soldier's overstepping his bounds, when 
dispatched on police duties to find the bandits who had robbed one of Claudius’ 
agents at Beit-Horon (banditry itself being a common enough threat to every 
traveller that we need not read it as an anti-imperial statement). As the auxil- 
iaries eagerly rounded up Judaean suspects from the nearby villages, this par- 
ticular soldier came upon a copy of the Judaean law, which he proceeded to 
burn (2:228—231).!42 When Judaean leaders flocked to Caesarea demanding the 
soldier's punishment, Cumanus thought it prudent to order the man's public 
execution (2:231). Clearly we are still in the realm of inter-ethnic conflict, being 
managed by Roman officials with at least some notion of balance. 

Third, and most consequentially, a Judaean from Galilee (Ant 20:118: many 
Galileans) en route to Jerusalem for a major feast was murdered at the Samarian 
village of Gema (modern Jenin; War 2:232f).!43 In Josephus’ account, charac- 
teristically, the story represents a predictable kind of escalation in regional 
tensions. He does not moralize in relation to any particular culprits. Judaean 
leaders demand that Cumanus punish those responsible for the murder. When 
the procurator seems insufficiently energetic, militants from Jerusalem decide 
to take vengeance into their own hands. It seems that precisely this kind of'self- 
help’ at the local level, when Rome's expected assistance failed, was the primary 
driver of later war with Rome. 

The Judaean militants do not attack Gema itself, perhaps because it is at the 
northern extremity of Samaria. In Josephus' story, the 'bandit-like and factious 


142 Compare stories of American soldiers burning the Quran in current conflict zones. Such 
incidents are not unpredictable. 
143 See Mason, Judean War 2, n1447. 
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element’ - still not a coherent ideological, much less anti-Roman group, but 
the sort of people one finds everywhere — rampage instead through the near- 
est Samarian villages, setting them ablaze and killing indiscriminately, with- 
out regard for age. Although Josephus clearly indicates the original wrong, he 
presents this exercise as an act of ethnic vengeance rather than justice (2:233- 
235). The Judaeans’ vigilante actions finally get Cumanus’ attention. Ignoring 
the original grievance against them, however, he aggravates matters by bringing 
his elite ‘Sebastene’ cavalry cohort from Caesarea to the aid of their compatriot 
Samarian villagers, to kill or capture the Judaean raiders. Meanwhile, the typ- 
ically wise elders in Jerusalem understand that things are getting dangerously 
out of hand, with the Samarians clearly enjoying the governor's favour. Dressed 
in sackcloth and ashes, they plead for calm, to bring down the temperature and 
forestall a more serious Roman punishment (2:236f). 

Nowhere is any conflict with distant Rome, or with ‘imperial power’, an 
issue. Josephus does not even clearly blame Cumanus, who again acts much 
as one might expect of such an official. Cumanus has the offending soldier 
from the second incident executed, after all, under pressure from the Judaeans. 
Otherwise he acts only when he must, taking the path of least resistance. 
Josephus describes the whole affair as the sort of action and reaction that 
simply happen, inter-ethnic tensions being what they are and human nature 
being what it is. 

It is again the Roman legate in Syria (now Ummidius Quadratus) who, in 
response to embassies from both communities (2:239f), obligingly dispatches 
Cumanus along with his leading cohort commander, the Roman-named Celer, 
to Rome. That visit leads Claudius, with young Agrippa 11 whispering in his ear, 
to hand Celer over to the Judaeans for rough justice: torture and decapitation 
(2:246). So the Judaeans continue to look to Roman governors, especially to 
Antioch and Rome, for protection of their interests in the ethnic hothouse of 
southern Syria. At least at signal moments, in the 50s of the first century, they 
still find satisfaction with some measure of confidence. 

This is the context Josephus provides, albeit in the service of his literary inter- 
ests and not our questions, for the rise of a sharp anti-Roman sentiment under 
Felix (52 to 58 or 59CE). This man was Claudius’ last procurator, the brother 
of his influential freedman M. Antonius Pallas. Since Felix’s appointment was 
quickly followed by a major expansion of Agrippa 11's territory in the northeast 
(War 2:247), the Samarians might well have been troubled when the new gov- 
ernor married Agrippa's sister Drusilla (Ant 20141143), one of the daughters 
of Agrippa 1 whose images they had defiled a few years earlier on the brothel 
rooftops. All the way from west of Damascus through Trachonitis, the Golan, 
and Galilee to Judaea, Judaeans now held sway. 
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Josephus, uninterested in the neighbouring people’s concerns, stresses Fe- 
lix’s bad character and his conflicts with certain Judaeans. He relates that some 
people now began calling for ‘freedom, ‘secession/rebellion’ (apostasis), and 
rejection of the Roman imperium (War 2:264). There may have been high-level 
intrigues attending Felix’s governorship, given his marriage to Drusilla and Jose- 
phus’ claim that the procurator arranged the murder of a former high priest — 
because of complaints about his harsh style of government (Ant 20362). What- 
ever may have occurred in that vein is now irrecoverable. But if we ask why 
some kind of Judaean ‘freedom’ movement should have arisen just now, in the 
mid-50s, from the hints that Josephus provides the best answer seems to be not 
thatJudaeans suddenly conceived a hatred distant Rome or its legions up near 
the Euphrates, but rather that Roman rule was proving increasingly ineffective 
for what immediately mattered: Judaean security in the context of dangerous, 
aggrieved neighbours. In the past, Judaeans had managed these tensions by 
maintaining the upper hand, or at least assurance of Rome's support for their 
interests. But in the absence of a Jerusalem-based ally, the Romans could not 
permit the Judaeans to take matters into their own hands: the Empire had to 
retain a monopoly on armed force. The concentration of political power and 
military force in Caesarea represented a constant and growing threat. Although 
the legate in Antioch and the Emperor could still be expected to keep things in 
balance, waiting for them meant at least long delays, quite possibly Judaean 
deaths, a prolonged absence of justice, and especially the dangerous appear- 
ance that Judaeans Aad lost their power. In realist terms, something had to be 
done. 

According to Josephus, it was under Felix's lengthy term that the situation in 
Caesarea exploded. In his 'accidental' narrative approach, which emphasizes 
the mysterious, fateful, and tragic nature of the connections among disparate 
incidents (e.g., 2:451), he introduces this as 'a different sort of disturbance from 
those created by various militants and prophets now expressing dissatisfaction 
with Roman rule (2:264, 266). He highlights the internal conditions in Caesarea, 
but does not really explain the motives for the main events he describes. In 
Part 111 we shall ask about the significance of the Caesarea episode, which he 
will make the war's beginning point (pogeAduBavev thy dpxnv ó TOAELOG, 2:284), 
in regional context. Here our concern is to understand his accounts. 

Whereas we tend to read the Caesarean conflict as another Judaean strug- 
gle for equal rights, in both War and Antiquities Josephus describes a much 
more extraordinary situation. Namely, the city's Judaeans fomented civic strife 
by beginning to insist that Caesarea — though obviously built by Herod as a 
Graeco-Roman polis, with monumental statues and a temple to Rome and 
Augustus (War 1:408-416), and now the seat of local Roman government — 
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become Judaean. They were determined to remake it as their own (oi u£v yàp 
NElovv apertpav elvan thv OA, 2:266). In War, the outrage and physical con- 
frontations that this claim provokes among the city's majority lead Felix to send 
emissaries from both groups to Nero (2:270). The Emperor's eventual decision 
(some years later) that the city should remain as it is, which is to say Greek, 
begets only further conflict, which in turn initiates the war (2:284). 

Josephus claims that whereas the Judaeans in Caesarea took confidence 
from their relative wealth (and apparently physical size), the Caesareans had 
the auxiliary army, largely their own relatives, in their corner (War 2:267). The 
Antiquities version is even more sharply drawn. There the Judaeans demand 
recognition of their primacy ('Tov8atot mowtevew N&lovv) and begin to abuse the 
'Syrian' Caesareans from a position of greater wealth. The Syrians, in seeking to 
defend themselves, have the local soldiery in their camp, for "most ofthose who 
were soldiering there for the Romans were either Caesareans or Sebastenes' 
(20276). In this later version the nexus between procurator and army is particu- 
larly clear, as Felix uses the locally raised auxiliaries to quash Judaean agitation. 
In this version he even secures an apology from Judaean leaders, here without 
sending the matter to Nero (Ant 20173178). Both versions present puzzling sto- 
ries. As Lee Levine long ago observed, though he did not pursue the problem 
in our context: "Thus we find a Jewish community daring to seek control of a 
Greco-Roman city, an attempt without parallel in antiquity.'!** We shall return 
to the issue of motive. 

For the moment I would stress Josephus’ manner of telling the story in War 2. 
Again he refrains from naming culprits or villains. When Judaean arguments for 
primacy are rejected by the ‘Greeks’, to whose reasonable counter-arguments 
he gives equal space, it is the youthful elements on both sides that come to 
blows — the Judaean elders being unable to restrain their instigators, their 
Greek counterparts not wanting to appear weaker (2:267). The Roman-citizen 
prefects, in charge of the (Samarian) cohorts, do their best to restore order, pun- 
ishing instigators severely, though to little effect. When the Judaeans have won 
a particular fight and refuse to withdraw in response to Felix’s order, he allows 
the auxiliaries to kill the Judaean ringleaders and even to plunder wealth- 
ier Judaeans’ property (2:269f). In War it is Nero's response to the emissaries 
whom Felix dispatches, in Antiquities (20:182-184) a separate case of Nero's 


144 Levine, Jewish-Greek Conflict, 387. I am not sure about the absence of parallels. The 
Hasmoneans, as Josephus narrated and Strabo complained, took over a number of local 
cities, though to be sure these were not redefinitions from within. The Idumaean cities of 
Adora and Marisa may offer partial parallels. 
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deciding to cancel the Judaeans’ existing status of equality in Caesarea, after 
his secretary Beryllus has been won over by certain Caesareans, that enrages 
the Judaeans. They reportedly continued to agitate ‘until indeed they ignited 
the war’ (uéypt ù Tov nóñspov cE av, 20:184). 

Both versions make events in Caesarea a turning point in the movement 
to war (cf War 2:284), but even at this late point the conflict is clearly with 
Judaea's neighbours, not Rome. In Wars version, Caesarea’s Judaeans build a 
synagogue up to the edge oftheir property in the confident expectation, given 
their greater prosperity and ambition, that they will be able to buy the adjacent 
land from Greek owners, even if they have to pay many times its market value 
(2:285). Perhaps emboldened by Nero’s decision, however, their Greek neigh- 
bour not only refuses to sell, but now builds workshops to near the boundary 
of his property. This leaves the Judaeans only a narrow entrance to their syna- 
gogue, made more unpleasant by the decision of local youths to sacrifice birds 
on upturned containers, a spectacle that the congregants would need to file 
past. Some bold Judaean youths try physically to prevent this building work, 
and later attack those making the sacrifices (2:286, 290), while their shrewder 
elders quietly pass to Nero's new equestrian governor, Gessius Florus (64/64— 
66CE), an enormous bribe of eight talents for his cooperation (2:285-288). 
Josephus claims, however, that Florus punishes the youths, pockets the bribe 
without acting for the Judaeans, and tries to distract attention from his other 
unscrupulous behaviour (chiefly extracting cash from Jerusalem on the pretext 
that Nero demands it) by fomenting strife with Judaeans throughout his terri- 
tories (2:289—293). 

Although Josephus criticizes Florus unmistakably, if we were called to argue 
in the man’s defence it would not seem difficult to make a case. The gentile 
landowner surely had a right both to keep his land and to build up to the edge 
of his property — as the Judaeans had done. Florus, for his part, might have 
felt that he had little room for intervention, beyond restraining belligerents on 
either side. There was the alleged bribe, but secret arrangements are impossible 
to assess. At any rate, Josephus names a Roman cavalry prefect, Iucundus, as 
the one who tried to calm this conflict, by removing the large pottery vessel 
on which the gentiles had been sacrificing (2:290-292). The story seems to 
illustrate, in spite of any intention on Josephus’ part, the Romans’ perceived 
and self-understood role as managers of a tense inter-ethnic conflict. On the 
Judaean side there is here no rebel or Zealot party, but only senior citizens 
trying to manage affairs wisely as their young men react more impulsively, as 
they do. 

In the remainder of the story we find Florus increasingly using his Caesarean- 
Sebastene cavalry to assist him in what appears to be his primary mission 
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of extracting revenue, especially from world-famous Jerusalem (War 2:293- 
300). After he relieves the temple treasury of seventeen talents by some sort of 
remote order, these soldiers guard his entrance to Jerusalem. He has instructed 
an intimidating advance force of cavalry to trample the crowds who come out 
from the city in an effort to forestall his wrath with warm greetings. These are 
also the soldiers whom Florus sends on a rampage of murder and mayhem in 
the lanes of the upper city, when Jerusalem's elders will not identify certain 
youths who have ridiculed him (2:301-308). It is they who round up Jerusalem's 
notables for crucifixion — and humiliate even Queen Berenice (2:309-314). 
Florus uses the very same reliably anti-Judaean soldiers in a nefarious mock- 
test of Judaean loyalty, directing Jerusalem's longsuffering elders to come out 
and welcome the cohorts approaching from Caesarea, while having ordered 
the commanders to cut such people down. Once again great brutality ensues, 
and the people only halt the soldiers’ advance in the city by damaging their own 
Temple colonnades to prevent their access (2:318-332). The role of Caesarean- 
Sebastene forces is clear from a small notice: when a momentarily humbled 
Florus is about to leave for Caesarea, he finds it necessary to negotiate with the 
Jerusalemites about leaving a cohort behind. They say that a cohort is fine, for 
the sake of public order, but it cannot be the one that has been active in all these 
events, which they hate (2:332). 

A little later in the narrative, Josephus conjoins two events that are water- 
sheds in the movement to war, and that both arise from local conflicts. The 
first is the massacre of the auxiliary garrison in Jerusalem, an act for which 
some militant factions have armed themselves in preparation, fed up with 
this force's depredations and the procurator's total support (2:407f, 430—456). 
Josephus relates that Jerusalem's leaders, alarmed at losing control over their 
militant factions, appeal to both Florus and Agrippa 11 for military support, 
which only the latter supplies (2:418-421). Although Josephus attributes das- 
tardly motives to Florus, his failure to send more (Samarian) troops is easy 
enough to understand, given that they could not be expected to calm the sit- 
uation. Although Agrippa's elite cavalry (deprived of its tactical advantages in 
the city's narrow streets) dutifully bonds with the vulnerable auxiliary cohort, 
the Judaean militants make a clear distinction between the two and release 
Agrippa's force (2:437f). Further, within the auxiliary cohort they make a dis- 
tinction between the Roman prefect Metilius and his local soldiers. The latter 
they slaughter without mercy in violation of the truce that leads them to lay 
down their weapons (2:450—453). Describing the garrison as Roman), Josephus 
claims that Metilius is spared because he pleads for safety and promises ‘to 
Judaize, even to the point of circumcision’ (2:454). Although scholarly discus- 
sion has run with the religious question, whether a first-century male could 
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‘convert to Judaism’ without circumcision,!#° in narrative context it is striking 
that the Roman citizen in command is spared, like Agrippa’s Judaean cavalry- 
men, while the mostly Samarian soldiers are killed.!*6 Josephus is not wrong in 
calling the cohort Roman) since it was part of the Roman military system and 
commanded by experienced Roman officers. In spite of his odd claim that it 
was a trivial loss for the Romans (2:454), he otherwise makes clear the serious- 
ness of this loss and Vespasian's later concern about it (2:455; Life 407—409). 
As far as other legionaries were concerned, it may not have been quite the 
provocation that Cestius’ loss of a legion would be (cf War 3:133). The auxil- 
iary force was part of the Roman system, but the exemption of Metilius and 
Agrippa's cavalry from its fate strongly suggests, along with the intense recent 
conflicts with Judaeans, that its Samarian identity was the crucial considera- 
tion. 

Second, according to Josephus, on the very day the soldiers were cut down, 
anti-Judaean sentiment erupted in Caesarea, resulting in the massacre and 
expulsion of the large Judaean minority population (2:457-460; cf. 7:361f). 
Although he implies that the massacre of Judaeans was divine retribution for 
the impious killing of surrendering soldiers in Jerusalem (and on a Sabbath), we 
might see both events as consequences of the same regional tensions. Conflicts 
in Caesarea, where the auxiliary has supported the non-Judaean side, are of a 
piece with those in Jerusalem, where similar confrontations have played out. 
Slaughter of Caesarea-based soldiers in Jerusalem is (at least literarily) matched 
by Caesarean slaughter of Judaeans. 

At any rate, in his narrative the killings in Caesarea kindle a ‘savage anger’ 
among Judaeans, who undertake violent raids against most of the peoples of 
southern Syria: the Decapolis cities and/or their dependent villages as well 
as Caesarea itself, Samarian Sebaste, coastal Ptolemais, Ascalon, Gaza, and 
Anthedon. Just as predictably, those attacks provoked reprisals, given the Syr- 
ian cities’ new fears about the Judaeans within their walls (2:458-460). Long- 
settled minorities throughout Syria became suddenly vulnerable to expulsion 
or massacre, though some cities commendably protect their Judaeans (2:479). 
Rather than singling out cities, individuals, or specific acts for moral condem- 
nation, Josephus laments the horrors that faced the victims because of typical 
kinds of human greed and casual brutality, bred of fear (2:464f). The one case 
in which he does seem to offer a moral lesson, concerning the Scythopolitan 


145 See Mason, Judean War 2, 333-335, with notes and bibliography. 
146 We have no idea how many non-Samarians may have been in the group, or other Romans 
(cf the Roman-named centurion Capito of one cohort at 2:298). 
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Judaeans who joined their fellow-citizens in defending against the Judaean 
attacks, only to find themselves then victimized as Judaeans (2:466-476), is not 
easy to follow.!7 

It is this rash of violence, following from the Caesarean conflict, which itself 
embodies deeper inter-ethnic animosities, that finally persuades the reluctant 
Cestius Gallus, legate in Antioch, to travel south with the Twelfth Legion and 
other ‘vexillations’ (additional task forces, 2:499f). Though he lights up some 
of the villages in the plain and chases down would-be militants, taking full 
advantage of his cavalry en route, Cestius appears confident of a welcome once 
he reaches Jerusalem, which he has recently visited and to which he has sent 
an emissary, both events confirming that Florus is the only point of contention 
(2:280-282; 3:333-341). He has remained in close contact with Berenice and 
Agrippa II, his guide and advisor on this expedition. Since he arrives only in 
October, he apparently sees this as a brief emergency visit, to deal with rebel 
elements while solidifying connections with his elite clients (2:515-517, 555). 
He cannot have been planning serious military action against Jerusalem in the 
rain and cold of late autumn. According to Josephus, he is very nearly admitted 
to Jerusalem, but at the last minute his friends are prevented by militants from 
opening the gates (3:522, 533f). His sudden vulnerability outside Jerusalem's 
walls, followed by a dangerous retreat through enemy-held hills and a costly 
ambush at Beit-Horon (2:546-555), transforms this regional conflict into the 
beginning of a war between Rome and Jerusalem H 

Everyone knew that Cestius’ loss of a legion would have to be avenged. The 
best the Judaean leaders could do, even if they hoped for restored relations with 
Rome, was to prepare for the inevitable retaliation while hoping to reach terms 
relatively quickly. But on the strength of the miraculous-seeming victory over 
Cestius, those Judaeans who had been most impatient with Rome, and had 
been quick to resort to self-help against their neighbours, reportedly decided 
on full-scale revolt and a bid for secession (2:562). It is at this point especially 
that we must ask about larger strategic moves, especially solicitations to the 
Parthian empire, the only plausible ally for what would surely have needed 
to be a large-scale regional defection from Rome. (It is extremely difficult to 
see how Judaea proper, with Ioppa, Idumaea, and Galilee even, could have 


147 Should the Judaeans of Scythopolis have pre-emptively turned against their familiar 
neighbours (ensuring immediate punishment), or somehow absented themselves from 
the defence of the city against the Judaeans from outside? Josephus’ apparent moral here 
(War 2:466—471) may be more ina tragic vein — they did what they had to do, but it violated 
a cosmic principle, and so they had to suffer — than a learnable lesson. 

148 See also Goodman, Rome and Jerusalem, 424—425, 580, with 13-16, quf. 
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hoped to abandon Roman rule while continuing to face a hostile Samaria 
immediately north and remaining surrounded by the Province of Syria to the 
east, further north, and west, by Roman-allied Nabataea to the south and east.) 
Although Josephus has no interest in exploring such strategies, preferring to 
emphasize the consummate folly of undertaking war against Rome, he does 
furnish incidental evidence that such approaches to the East were made (War 
2:520; 6:343, 356f) — how and by whom we do not know. 

Even still, the Judaeans' first significant military action after the triumph 
over Cestius was not against Roman interests but against the Philistine /Phoeni- 
cian city of Ascalon: ‘an ancient polis ... that had always been hostile to the 
Judaeans’ (3:9-20). This was a privileged free polis under Roman rule, which 
the Judaeans had included in the attacks after Caesarea, and which had in turn 
killed many of its Judaeans in reprisals (2:460, 477). 

My main purpose in this section has been to review the first two (and 
longest) books of Josephus’ War. Although such a survey is necessarily selective, 
I hope to have given sufficient reason to doubt that Josephus' account of the 
war's context and origins elaborates his claim in the prologue (1:9-12) about 
the reasons for Jerusalem’s fall. The later events will indeed be driven by men 
he calls tyrants: who mistreat their compatriots while blindly pursuing insanely 
destructive ends, until the Temple is in flames (1:10f, 27). Would-be tyrants are 
present in every society, Josephus implies. The phenomenon appears fleetingly 
in War 2 (2:275, 442, 447), but the few active tyrants in this volume quickly fade. 
The ‘successful’ tyrants ofthe later story are briefly anticipated towards the end 
(2:447, 564, 652). Of these John of Gischala has the largest presence, but only as 
Josephus’ unworthy nemesis in Galilee. According to Life 43-45, even John was 
a reluctant warrior, radicalized by the attacks of neighbouring poleis and by 
conflict with Tyre’s nearby village of Kedesh, not by anti-Roman feelings. The 
‘tyrant of Masada’, Eleazar ben Yair, will use the work’s final speech to itemize 
the local conflicts that seemed to force the Judaeans into war (7:361-369). 
Tyranny begins to dominate War’s narrative only from 4:151, and plays no role 
in the origins of the revolt. 

According to War 2, the war comes about through a remarkable set of con- 
nections among otherwise ordinary interactions. The crucial contexts involve 
(a) antagonistic ethnic groups living in close proximity, who all appeal to 
Rome's representatives for security and redress, and (b) the constantly chang- 
ing loci and personalities of Roman power. Where possible the Romans favour 
Jerusalem-based governance of the area. Recent scholars are right to doubt the 
traditional notion of a fundamental chasm between Judaeans and Romans that 
produced steadily deteriorating relations until the outbreak of war between. 
They are mistaken, I think, in blaming Josephus for this misapprehension, and 
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in focusing on the bilateral Judaean-Roman relationship as the main cause of 
the war. 

Josephus’ ‘biases’ in War's rich layers are impossible to reduce to a neat pack- 
age. He and other Judaeans felt deeply the trauma of Jerusalem's destruction. 
He is clear about who is to blame for that destruction: the tyrants who held 
out against Rome against all reason and doomed the sanctuary by their blood- 
thirsty aggression. But how did things get to the point at which Jerusalem found 
itself besieged, with such men in charge? That story is much more compli- 
cated, and human. In looking back and threading a line through certain pivotal 
events, Josephus does not seem to be claiming that those involved — in taking 
vengeance on the Samarians for the murder of a Galilean, protesting against 
Cumanus or Florus, or trying to remake Caesarea as Judaean — knew at the 
time where their actions would lead. He is saying that this is where they did 
lead. Wise men always knew that it was foolish to provoke Rome to anger or 
retaliation, and Josephus and his peers were as wise as any in voicing such sen- 
timents. But that knowledge was shared by Polybius, Plutarch, Dio, and every 
other statesman under Roman rule; it did not require prophetic ability.4° 

While surveying Ware account of the war's origins I have tried also to pre- 
pare for our final section by looking to Josephus’ later account for information 
he might have known but omitted while writing War and by highlighting prob- 
lems in Josephus’ account and alternative explanations. Notably, whereas his 
retrospective interest usually leads him to label the auxiliary forces ‘Roman, 
our interest in regional conditions alerts us to the evidence that these impor- 
tant actors were mainly Samarian. 

With the main evidence surveyed, then, we turn more briefly to our ques- 
tions about the war's origins in regional context. Two problems continue to 
present themselves: How are we to explain Josephus’ claims about Judaean self- 
assertion in Caesarea, and how did Gessius Florus figure in these events? 


III Rethinking the War's Causes: History and Realism 


No condition of ancient Judaean existence is more famous than the antago- 
nism between Judaeans and Samarians. Every Sunday School student learns 
something about it as background to Luke's Parable of the Good Samaritan 
(Luke 10:30—37). As it happens, no condition is better attested historically for 
grown-ups. Josephus mentions the conflict frequently, both directly (e.g., Ant 


149 Plutarch, Mor [Praec.] 814f Dio Chrysostom, Orat 38.32-37; 46.14; 48.7. 
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11:19-29, 84-96, 114-119, 340-342; 12:10, 156; 13:74, 275-281; 18:30; Life 269) and 
incidentally (as above). Independent traditions among the New Testament 
texts feature or assume it (Matt 10:5; Luke 9:51-55; John 4:9; 8:48). Even Tacitus 
has a seemingly garbled but intriguing interpretation. According to him, the 
two nations’ longstanding antipathy (discordes olim) was exacerbated under 
Claudius, when Felix was governing a Judaea (including Galilee) that was still 
nervously restive after Caligula’s mad statue venture, while at the same time 
Cumanus was governing Samaria. The two nations engaged in virtually unre- 
strained warfare, each bringing the spoils to their Roman capo, until the legate 
Quadratus stepped in to restore order and summon both procurators for a reck- 
oning. In Tacitus’ scenario, although the Judaeans are singled out for boldness 
in killing soldiers (qui in necem militum proruperant), which predictably results 
in the culprits' death, Quadratus allows Claudius' pet Felix to serve as a fel- 
low judge, 'so that Cumanus was condemned for the crimes that the pair of 
them had committed' (Ann 12.54). Confused though his story may be, Tacitus 
has heard about this basic ethnic conflict in southern Syria, and about Judaean 
actions against soldiers. He may not have realized that these forces were chiefly 
Samarian. 

The more we learn about Samaria archaeologically, the more it comes alive 
as a vibrant society with a rich and confident heritage. The more, too, we 
can imagine that — granted that Samaria lacked a Josephus - its struggles and 
grievances under Roman rule were just as troubling as the Judaeans' Samaria 
had a temple and priesthood based on Mt. Gerizim (towering high above 
Shechem from the south) that were at least as old as Jerusalem's post-exilic 
sanctuary. Their temple had been rebuilt grandly under Antiochus 111 in the 
early second century BCE. Half a million animal bones at the site confirm 
a society adhering carefully to biblical regulations for sacrifice, and neither 
images nor other ‘pagan’ objects have been found among the abundant artifacts 
of the third to second centuries BCE. Gerizim seems to have been prosperous 
indeed, with a population perhaps rivaling Jerusalem’s (10,000) and hundreds 
of donor inscriptions engraved on its walls — before it was destroyed by the 
Judaean warrior and high priest John Hyrcanus (11 BCE)!50 

Although the animosity between Judaeans and Samarians was the core of 
Rome's challenge in governing southern Syria (not to minimize other regional 
tensions), which animosity Herod had masterfully tamed in his long rule, it has 
rarely been accorded much significance in the outbreak ofthe Judaean-Roman 


150 See Magen -Misgav - Tsefania, Excavations 1, and Magen, Excavations 11for the full reports 
to date; Magen, ‘Temple’ and Hjelm, Mt. Gerizim' for helpful summaries. 
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War. Researchers have tended either to study the Samaritans by themselves or 
to explore the relationship between (a non-ancient) scheme of Judaism’ and 
‘Samaritanism’ as religious systems.!?! I am arguing that the structural prob- 
lem of regional governance and inter-ethnic rivalry affords the most adequate 
explanation of the war's origins — without our knowing the details of specific 
incidents or being able to infer this from Josephus, whose War narrative has 
different interests. While interpreting Josephus' story in Part 11, I have already 
tried to identify relevant hints and, proleptically, to Show how regional conflicts 
could account for the beginning ofa Judaean-Roman War. One way to break out 
of Josephus' narrative confines, to a new vantage point, is to rethink the whole 
question from the perspective of political realism. 


Realism 

In the modern West we absorb from youth a liberal-internationalist outlook 
on world affairs, which is also the only one that most western leaders espouse 
in public. It speaks of universal human rights, international law, and crimes 
against humanity. The United Nations, world courts, norms of justice, and 
the expectation of peaceful negotiation to solve interstate conflicts are givens. 
These elements constitute international discourse even after ‘g/u), retaliatory 
wars in Afghanistan and Iraq, and NATO's intervention in Libya. When we study 
first-century Judaea, it may be that we incline to overlook local disputes and 
violence because we are drawn to loftier intellectual or even spiritual causes 
(such as freedom from oppressive imperialism), which are easier to reconcile 
with modern values and those of rabbinic Judaism. It would not be ‘nice’ to 
attack or try to remake other cities, even in understandable revenge. The near 
consensus in scholarship, amply supported by popular dramatizations from 
Ben-Hur to the Masada miniseries of the 1980s, has assumed that Judaeans 
rebelled against Rome because they were chafing under the tyranny of a bru- 
tal empire's demands: their long suffering under the Kittim with their heathen 
ways became intolerable. Political realism offers a way of reframing our ques- 
tions and explaining the evidence for pre-war Judaea differently. 

What do I mean by ‘realism’?!5? Though it takes many forms, and the name 
has come to link a range of theories in political science, at the heart of realism 
is a claim that certain realities in human affairs are inescapable, for example 


151 For the state of the question see Pummer, ‘Samaritanism’. 

152 Classic realist studies are Morgenthau, Politics, and Waltz, International Politics. Note- 
worthy among recent contributions is Mearsheimer, Tragedy, who argues for a theory of 
‘offensive realism, the felt need to grow continually stronger without limits. 
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that the nation-state (or even the stateless nation) provides the highest plau- 
sible level of meaningful government (&pxn). No matter what sort of internal 
constitution a nation may have, its leaders will make provision for the sur- 
vival of their own people, at least in the aggregate (allowing for collectivist 
regimes willing to sacrifice many for the perceived good of all). Beyond the 
nation/state, there can be no such é&pyy, which would be equally committed to 
the welfare of all peoples under its purview. Some nations will always exercise 
greater influence in international councils, to their own advantage, and weaker 
nations may even gang up against ostensibly more powerful states to override 
them, taking advantage of formal international mechanisms. Everyone must 
live somewhere, and when conflict inevitably arises no one can be expected to 
value foreigners as they do their own, no matter how noble their sentiments. At 
the interstate level there is thus only anarchy, absent any meaningful 'govern- 
ment. No matter what internal constitution, legal culture, or values a nation 
may profess, when it comes to pursuing their vital interests all of them are 
in the same boat and will act in predictable ways. Each must assume that its 
regional rivals are seeking their own advantage and watching for moments of 
weakness among the others. Fear is ever-present, nothing is static, and nations 
are constantly weighing the optimal combination of initiative, diplomacy, and 
aggression that will best ensure their survival and health. 

Where possible, security is best enhanced by expanding territory, influence, 
wealth, and military capability. But the vast majority of nations find themselves 
dominated by a few more powerful ones. Given the absence ofa true interna- 
tional arbiter, weaker states need to protect their interests. This will normally 
involve seeking — or willingly accepting the imposition of - an alliance with 
a state that has proven successful in projecting power. Such cooperation will 
bring mutual advantage: resources for the greater power and a measure of secu- 
rity, with perhaps trickle-down benefits, for the weaker partner./5? But all such 
relationships, based on constantly changing conditions, are non-ideological 
and readily disposable. Each nation's leaders will debate and decide when it is 
wise to seek out other powerful friends, embark on new diplomatic initiatives, 
take opportunistic advantage of chinks in the greater power's armour, or even 


153 To take one of the least obvious cases: Canadians have always been nervous about their 
powerful neighbor, which used to speak openly of a "manifest destiny' to govern the 
continent and has the power to do as it wishes regionally. Under the name of cooperation 
and friendly borders, Canadian governments of all political stripes, albeit with varying 
rhetoric and particular symbolic moves, have considered cooperation with the U.s. (e.g., 
in military and natural-resource issues) elementary wisdom. 
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perhaps use force or the threat of it to enhance the weaker nation’s regional 
position. 

On realist assumptions, such stability as there is in interstate relations comes 
from a temporary dynamic equilibrium, or balance of power, when states reach 
the limits of plausible expansion but keep the others in check. In periods of 
imbalance, when that stasis is broken by the rise or decline of a greater power, 
everyone risks losses and seeks gains. War is an ever-present possibility. New 
alliances are made. High-sounding calls for peace can only ever be strategic 
tools, through which those who have achieved relative power try to pre-empt 
further challenge. Fellow-feeling of the kind that obtains among individuals 
is likewise misplaced: each nation must look out for its own interests, leaving 
others’ to the others. 

It is easy to forget today how recently the West has adopted a liberal-inter- 
nationalist discourse with notions of security for the weak respected by inter- 
national law.!?* Reading texts from the period of the First World War, we are 
struck at how convinced all of the major players were that every healthy nation 
ought naturally to expand and dominate others. British, French, German, and 
American writers sounded much the same on this point.!5> This age-old per- 
spective had fused with the military doctrines of Carl von Clausewitz and the 


154 Van Creveld (Culture of War, 158f) sees 1948, when the principle of using war to acquire 
land was specifically outlawed by the United Nations, as the crucial step in creation of the 
liberal-internationalist paradigm. For an entertaining history of British realism see Meyer, 
Getting Our Own Way. 

155 So the British Col. Frederic N. Maude, War, 18: ‘Unless, as I believe, war is the divinely 
appointed means by which the environment may be readjusted until the ethically “fittest” 
and “best” become synonymous, the outlook for the human race is too pitiable for words. 
Cf. vii, xiv, 20, 37, 105, 155, 168, 243-247 for Maude's instrumental appeal to traditional 
Christianity, as motivator for such sacrifice among the masses. He deplored widespread 
education because it put a brake on the desire for war. The German strategist Gen. 
Friedrich von Bernhardi saw war as both a 'biological necessity' and part of the divine 
order. He wrote several popular works in 1911-1914 to prepare the Germans for armed con- 
flict. See his Germany and the Next War, 18-32, and these remarks: "We need not concern 
ourselves with any pacific protestations of English politicians, publicists, and Utopians, 
which, prompted by the exigencies of the moment, cannot alter the real basis of affairs' 
(99); Since the struggle is, as appears on a thorough investigation of the international 
question, necessary and inevitable, we must fight it out, cost what it may' (103). Cf the offi- 
cial periodical of the u.s. Navy League, Seven Seas (now Seapower), Nov. 1915, 27f: ‘There 
should be no doubt that even with all possible moral refinement it is the absolute right ofa 
nation to live to its full intensity, to expand, to found colonies, to get richer and richer by any 
proper means such as armed conquest, commerce, diplomacy. Such expansion as an aim 
is an inalienable right and in the case of the United States it is a particular duty, because 
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new Darwinian biology to produce a view of war as an inevitable and even 
desirable state of affairs, to keep nations healthy and growing. Growing pleas 
for new international bodies to adjudicate interstate conflicts were viewed with 
great skepticism, not least because of suspected connections with a Bolshe- 
vik movement that sought to break down national identities in the world-wide 
union of the proletariat. Woodrow Wilson (a Johns Hopkins PhD in political 
science) was thwarted by senator Henry Cabot Lodge (Harvard PhD in politi- 
cal science) in his efforts to bring the United States into the League of Nations, 
or vice versa. The arguments of Lodge and his Republican opposition were 
couched in realist language: only the United States could decide what was in its 
interests. Ifthis involved going to war, the United States had to be free to make 
such a decision.!56 

The current liberal-internationalist consensus (in discourse) is recent, then. 
The only assumptions available to the ancients were those that arose in the 
absence of such international law and institutions. It was a dangerous world. 
Thucydides’ work has often been taken as the realist Bible, especially its Melian 
Dialogue.!57 Arthur Eckstein has argued that a realist outlook was unavoidably 
shared by all ancient states and that this mentality (rather than any unique 
militarism) provides the crucial context for late-republican Rome’s highly inno- 
vative diplomatic mindset, which explains the success of its expansion.!58 Sup- 
porting evidence for Eckstein's thesis turns up in unexpected places. Con- 
sider the speech that Cassius Dio gives Julius Caesar, which is different from 
the one that Caesar wrote for himself on the same occasion (Bell gall 1.40), 
which concerns the reluctance of his army to engage the Gaul Ariovistus. 
They allegedly cannot see the point of such an exercise, so far from home and 


we are idealists ...' (emphasis added). See in general Stanford historian Edward Krehbiel's 
work, written during the First World War with point-form urgency, Nationalism, 227—255 
on potential remedies to these deeply ingrained nationalist-realist assumptions. 

156 Lodge, Speech Against the League of Nations, 1: 172: ‘But it is well to remember that we are 
dealing with nations every one of which has a direct individual interest to serve, and there 
is grave danger in an unshared idealism. ... Internationalism, illustrated by the Bolshevik 
and by the men to whom all countries are alike provided they can make money out of 
them, is to me repulsive. National I must remain. ...’ 

157 The key texts are collected (for students of international relations) in Brown - Nardin — 
Rengger, International Relations, 34-60. Cf Forde, ‘International Relations’; Crane, Thucy- 
dides; Donnelly, Realism, 6-42 (12); Boucher, Political Theories; Freyberg-Inan, What Moves 
Man, 19-36. Naturally, under such scrutiny Thucydides’ canonical role has been qualified 
or doubted: cf Ahrensdorf, ‘Thucydides’ Realist Critique’; Lebow, Tragic Vision, 65-178; 
Monten, ‘Thucydides’. 
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without defensive justification. Dio has Caesar, in response, reason with his 
officers about the nature of interstate affairs. One must not think about these 
matters as one thinks about private affairs, he advises, where the safest course 
may indeed be to mind one’s own business: 


A polis, at all events one with ruling power, would rapidly be undone by 
such a course. These are laws established by Nature herself, not by human 
beings. They have always existed, they exist now, and they will exist as 
long as the race of mortals remains viable. With these things in mind, 
none of you should at this moment be thinking about what is personally 
agreeable and safe, but rather about what is fitting and advantageous for 
allthe Romans. (Hist rom 38.36.1-3) 


They came to Gaul, Caesar continues, to secure Rome’s resources for its citizens, 
both by repelling threats and ‘by expanding what is ours’ (xoi tà nuetepa 
emavinowpey, 38.36.5). 

Although Josephus does not spell out any sort of guiding theory, our survey of 
War 1 and 2 shows that his account of both Hasmonean and Herodian external 
politics is amenable to realist assumptions, which he presumably shared with 
his Thucydides-competent audiences. Hasmonean expansion of the late sec- 
ond and early first centuries BCE had been a clinic in realism. A serious national 
vulnerability was corrected opportunistically in a period of Seleucid decline, 
internal rivalry, and with Rome's presence nearby for at least symbolic 'balanc- 
ing, by aggressive expansion and the Judaizing (Tovdatoyoc) of surrounding ter- 
ritory, to overcome the existential threat of Hellenizing (EMnviıopóç). Antipater 
and Herod (like, perhaps, many of their counterparts throughout Syria and 
Anatolia) were masters of the diplomatic dance in the context of RomeSs civil 
wars. Especially because the Hasmoneans provided a model for later Judaea, 
it seems reasonable to review the pre-70 situation from the same assumption 
of constant movement and opportunity in inter-ethnic and inter-national rela- 
tions. 


A Realist-Regional Reconstruction 
From the Judaean perspective there were three parties involved in regional rela- 
tions: themselves, based in the mother-city ofJerusalem but widely dispersed in 
minority groups; Romans, with their competent authority, legions, and osten- 
sible monopoly of force based in Antioch, with a satellite in Caesarea; and the 
varied 'Syrian' neighbours: Samarians, Caesareans, and residents of the coastal 
and inland (Decapolis) poleis. The last group was large and diverse, no doubt 
with distinct but largely unrecoverable national or polis interests in each sep- 
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arate case. The surviving evidence, negligible though it is, allows us to detect 
hints of complaint from some Idumaeans and from the surrounding poleis 
under Herod's rule;5? we also hear that the revolt of 4BCE, which Josephus 
presents as anti-Herodian and anti-Roman, hada regional component.!© From 
the Roman perspective, it was a question of productively managing this intense 
concentration of diverse poleis and ethne. They needed to cultivate relations 
with the local elites in each case, offering opportunities to fulfill their aspira- 
tions in order to make governance easier, more reliable, and ultimately more 
lucrative.!6! From each of the subject peoples’ viewpoints it was a matter of 
ensuring survival by acquiring as much power and influence as possible, given 
limited means. 

Faced with these conditions, the provincial administration based in Anti- 
och (ultimately Rome) had three logical courses for managing southern Syria. 
The first was to install a strong local ally as king or similar in the south. Of the 
possibilities - Samarian, Ascalonite, Scythopolitan — the most plausible can- 
didates were Judaean. The Romans recognized the post-Hasmonean spread 
of Judaean influence and populations in the region as well as their predeces- 
sors' longstanding cultivation of the dynasty headed by Antipater, in the time 
of Julius Caesar, which was brilliantly rewarded in the person of Herod under 
Augustus. But only a ruler with the expansive outlook that would promote 
regional peace and prosperity could be trusted with such a position. Although 
Jerusalem was Herod's capital he built splendid cities in for his non-Judaean 
subjects and eagerly encouraged their local traditions and even cults. As for 
the Judaeans themselves, Josephus gives Herod to say that ‘with the help of 
God I have brought the ethnos of the Judaeans to an unprecedented prosper- 
ity, by acquiring and building other cities under the power ofa greatly enriched 
Jerusalem (Ant 15:383f). Those other cities also flourished, not only through 
Herod's benefactions and personal ties of marriage and occasional residence, 
but because he embraced the region to supply the core of his army and settle- 
ment space for veterans. 

As we have seen, Rome favoured Jerusalem-based rule. Augustus tried hard 
to maintain it after Herod's death even in the absence of a suitable succes- 
sor, and that experiment succeeded everywhere, long after his own death in 
14CE, except in the heartland of Judaea and Samaria. Although the last years 
of Tiberius' reign are difficult to interpret, it seems that Gaius Caligula and 
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Claudius were eager to return to Augustus’ model. Gaius made Herod’s grand- 
son Agrippa! king over Philip's territories from 37 CE, and after the departure of 
Antipas from Galilee and the long-serving Pilate from Judaea, Claudius quickly 
unified most ofsouthern Syria under Agrippa 1, his trusted friend as Herod had 
been the friend of Augustus, and restored him to the royal seat of Jerusalem. 
According to Josephus, Agrippa acquired a reputation for loving Jerusalem's 
laws and traditions, but equally for being generous toward foreigners.!® The 
subject cities and peoples viewed things very differently, of course. At any rate, 
he died after just three years.!63 

The second option was tried south of Galilee from 6 to ACE and more 
broadly after Agrippa's death. Perhaps to experiment with a re-weighting of 
local interests after the removal of the Jerusalem-based Archelaus, the south- 
ern region would be governed from the Graeco-Roman city of coastal Caesarea. 
Although most ofthe incidents that Josephus mentions as a result of this shift 
come from the later period, serving his account of the build-up to war, they 
virtually all stem from inter-ethnic antagonisms that come to implicate Rome's 
local representatives. The Samarians' distribution of bones in the temple (ca. 7- 
BCE? see above) suffices to confirm that the same strains were present all 
along. 

Just as the Jerusalem model could work only with a certain kind of royal 
figure, the Caesarean alternative required an equestrian who was acutely con- 
scious of the inherent dangers in this basic realignment, who could plausibly 
assure Jerusalem’s leaders of his even-handedness. Pilate may have been such a 
figure, at least from Rome's perspective and in spite of his reputation, given 
his long tenure and final alienation of the Samarians. When Claudius rein- 
stated this model after his friend Agrippa's death in 44 CE, his appointments of 
Fadus (if he did give such a mandate as Josephus claims) and then the Judaean 
Alexander may reflect his keen awareness ofthe risks. In Nero's later reign, how- 
ever, when he was distracted by both financial distress and cultural pursuits in 
Greece, such concerns may have fallen from view. Nero's overriding need for 
urgent revenue-generation, which his agent Gessius Florus must have under- 
stood well and for which Jerusalem's world-famous temple was a prominent 
target, led to harsh exactions and reprisals against any Judaeans who resisted — 
at the hands of chiefly Samarian enforcers. 

The third logical option did not commend itself to anyone except Judaeans, 
as far as we hear, but for them it might have seemed the only logical structural 
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remedy. If the governor had to be based in Caesarea, surrounded by local 
Samarian-Caesarean soldiers, he was certain to go native. The sorts ofproblems 
that occurred under Cumanus (through the early 50s) were bound to reoccur as 
long as that arrangement was in place. Samarians would feel emboldened and 
the Samarian army would incline to support them, especially in any measures 
against Judaeans prescribed by the governor. So, if Jerusalem could no longer 
be the capital of a Judaean ruler (option 1), and the Roman governor could not 
govern from Jerusalem (option 2),!64 the alternative was to reconstitute the seat 
of Roman authority in the south, and the headquarters of the auxiliary forces, 
as a Judaean polis. 

In describing the remarkable Judaean bid in this regard, we have seen, Jose- 
phus mentions only internal issues. The Judaeans had become a prosperous 
minority, and wanted a better situation.!65 John Kloppenborg has put together 
a plausible picture of realities that may have lain behind the confidence of 
the internal Judaean minority. In this port city of perhaps 15-18,000 inside the 
walls, 26,000 including surrounding areas, Judaean traders would have had a 
great advantage because of their large agricultural hinterland.!66 Still, Josephus’ 
narrative assumes everywhere that Judaean leaders (no doubt like Sebastene, 
Ascalonite, and Scythopolitan counterparts) were keenly aware of Caesarea. 
Elders and even large groups from the mother-city were quick to visit the 
local seat of Roman administration when seeking justice. Further, it is hard 
to explain the bid for primacy on purely internal grounds, not least because 
Josephus makes the Roman refusal to accept the Judaean appeal as a casus 
belli. Judaean communities prospered in many Mediterranean cities, notably 
Alexandria, without conceiving a plan to change the whole identity of the host 
polis. Any visitor to Caesarea today can see plainly that it was a Graeco-Roman 
city, as Josephus fully recognized: a centre of imperial and other cult, Greek 
and Roman entertainments, colossal statues, and Greek civic institutions, the 
facilities for which dominated the central area along the coast. How could it be 
changed, and why should it be? 

Alas, we do not know what Judaean primacy in Caesarea could have meant 
in practical terms. Would the city's charter and council become Judaean, with 
Syrian-Greeks only tolerated and permitted to continue using polis facilities? 
Would Graeco-Roman altars and sacrifice now be prohibited or radically cir- 
cumscribed, as apparently in Iamneia and Ioppa, or as in many cities under 
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later Christian governments? On any accounting, it is difficult to conceive of 
a city that could be Judaean in any meaningful sense while welcoming ship- 
borne visitors with colossal statues and a mammoth temple to Rome and 
Augustus. Were the Judaeans hoping that Nero would agree to the dismantling 
of those famous features? Whatever the reconfiguration of Caesarea could have 
meant, such a change was not inconceivable in principle after the more dra- 
matic changes that had occurred during Hasmonean expansion. The obvious 
difference is that Judaeans worked to change Caesarea, until the end, through 
civic and Roman-administrative channels, as usual looking to the greater power 
for the protection of their interests. 

Another conceivable solution to the Judaeans' strategic crisis might have 
been to replace the Sebastene-Caesarean auxiliaries wholesale with Judaean 
soldiers (if not with legionaries, as allegedly contemplated by Claudius, above), 
but this could have caused even greater ructions. Traditions of military ser- 
vice in families die hard. The Sebastene-Caesarean core of the auxiliary had 
been around since King Herod, and they would have had unit lore and cohesive 
bonds as well as prestige in the community. Disbanding large numbers of dis- 
affected and dangerous men would have exacerbated problems with banditry. 
The Judaeans themselves had long martial traditions,!67 and it might also have 
been possible to create an additional Judaean force to balance the Samarian 
cohorts. But creating armed rivals could not have been an appealing prospect. 

Since the Judaeans had such a strong presence in Caesarea, and given its 
pivotal importance in regional government, perhaps the only plausible move 
was the one that Josephus indicates: an attempt to make that seat of Roman 
power in some sense Judaean, in that way restoring some of the old balance 
between Judaean and Samarian interests. 

If such a bid was made, the best explanation of it seems to lie in the realist 
political assumptions we have been considering. Judaeans were experiencing 
severe status dissonance with its attendant perils. The dramatic loss of regional 
power that came with the shift to Caesarea was making them vulnerable in 
a way they had not known since Antiochus Iv. Political encirclement was 
made dangerously real by the Samarian military forces charged with watching 
Jerusalem and its temple from above and within. The dots were joined up 
when those soldiers aggressively executed the Caesarean governor's orders, 
and when the cohorts rallied to the side of the non-Judaeans inside Caesarea. 
Though he does not draw attention to the point in any way, Josephus appears 
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to indicate that the Roman prefects or commanders of the cohorts took a 
generally disinterested approach to local affairs (War 2:269, 291). At any rate, 
this structural problem would become unbearable when Gessius Florus arrived 
in Caesarea, with orders from Nero to take as much moneyas he could from the 
Judaeans and their temple, for which purpose the Sebastene-Caesarean forces 
were to provide both escort and muscle. 

A reconstruction of events and motives along realist lines, though not in- 
ferred from Josephus’ story, might best explain it, bringing out the political 
conditions underlying the actions on which he dwells. Both the Judaean-Idu- 
maean-Galilean and the Samarian-Caesarean-Greek axes apparently kept try- 
ing to assure their security on the apron strings of Roman power. We have 
no idea whether at each stage of the process — e.g., with Archelaus’ failures 
or Agrippa r's death — intense lobbying from various sides followed in Rome. 
Josephus does relate that, much as Judaeans worked through the two Agrip- 
pas, or through contacts with Poppaea or even one of Nero's show-business 
friends and his wife (Life 14-16), so Claudius’ freedmen were keen to support 
the Samarians and Cumanus. Further, 'two of the leading Syrians in Caesarea' 
were able to influence Nero through his secretary for Greek correspondence to 
annul Judaean rights there (Ant 20383), We have enough evidence, also given 
Emperors' weariness at dealing with embassies, to suspect that such efforts 
were routine.!68 

Such an analysis suggests that neither the Judaeans nor the Samarians, 
nor any other peoples or poleis in the region, was particularly anti-Roman, or 
especially pro-Roman. Of course one might find anti-Roman sentiments here 
and there, perhaps vigorously expressed. Any system of government at any 
time, including the Hasmonean and Herodian versions of native rule and the 
governments western states today, will have its critics, some of whom may be 
vocal, determined, and even violent. But all evidence suggests that the leaders 
of Judaea were mainly pro-themselves — looking out for their people's best 
interests on the crowded agonistic stage of southern Syria. When Roman rule 
proved incapable of securing what they considered essential, or local hostilities 
turned lethal and the Romans were unwilling or too slow to assist, all sides 
were willing to engage in at least immediate self-help, even at the risk of Roman 
punishment. 

I have argued that a realist-regional framework would best explain the cen- 
trality of the Caesarea question — to Josephus' narratives. In War 2:284f he 
makes Nero's decision to allow the ‘Greeks’ to continue governing Caesarea (tfc 
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nörEwg &pyetw) the solemn, doubly dated occasion for the war's origin. Although 
Antiquities is different on the details, it likewise makes Nero’s decision to annul 
existing Judaean rights in the city after their bid for primacy decisive (Ant 
20:184): 


This [letter from Nero] furnished the causes of the sufferings of our ethnos 
afterwards, for when the Judaeans who were in Caesarea learned what 
had been written to the Syrians, they [i.e., Judaeans] continued still more 
with the stasis until indeed they ignited the war. 


The two points on which these different stories agree come at the beginning 
and end: the Judaeans felt bold enough to try for a Judaean Caesarea, and the 
rebuff drove them to press their cause as far as war. Only when the Romans 
failed to manage local affairs, in other words, did they turn to self-help. They 
were not tyrants, and Josephus portrays their plight with a degree of sympathy. 

Everything that happens next makes better sense, I would suggest, in terms 
of these local conflicts than on the assumption of a problem between Judaea 
and Rome. Although it is Josephus’ way to highlight individual characters, and 
scholars have rightly seen him as pinning much of the blame for the revolt on 
Florus (War 2:277-279; Ant 18:25; 19:365; 20:252-256), there are enough hints 
in his narrative that the problem was not Florus as such, but the insertion of 
Florus with a narrow revenue-collecting mandate into this dangerous context of 
inter-ethnic rivalry. Reportedly sent out as a favour because of his wife's friend- 
ship with Nero’s wife (Ant 20:252), Florus may simply have been inadequate to 
the situation. He may have thought he was merely doing what Nero required of 
him. But his use of Caesarean-Samarian (auxiliary) arms to collect the needed 
revenue made him the embodiment of what the Judaeans had feared since the 
shift of power from Jerusalem: serious vulnerability to armed local enemies 
who have the Emperor’s man in their corner. Josephus says almost as much 
when, describing the disastrous results of the Samarian auxiliary’s presence in 
Judaea after Agrippa’s death, he remarks that ‘they sowed the seeds of the war 
that began under Florus’ (Ant 19:365). That Samarian-Casarean axis, directed by 
a governor focused on financial exploitation of the Judaeans, best explains why 
the failure of the Judaeans’ effort to remake Caesarea with higher Roman sup- 
port was so urgent, and why its dismissal was so catastrophic. It left no options 
except radical self-help. 

From here onward it is easy to see how things could have spiraled out of con- 
trol, contrary to anyone's original intention. When Agrippa 11 refuses to autho- 
rize an embassy to Rome - understandable, since it would have put him in a 
precarious position with both Florus and Cestius - Jerusalemites drive him out 
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of the city and begin to arm themselves for whatever comes next (2:245-407). 
They kill the small, presumably Samarian-auxiliary garrison guarding Masada 
and seize the old weapons stockpiled there by Herod a century earlier. Itseems 
unlikely that such weapons and armour were intended for use against legions. 
More plausibly, they hoped to level the playing field against the trained and 
armed auxiliaries who were throwing their weight around with impunity. 

Some ofthe younger priests opt instead for the more symbolic, non-violent 
measure of refusing gifts and sacrifices from non-Judaeans (War 2:409). Al- 
though Josephus in postwar retrospect emphasizes that this entailed the cessa- 
tion of traditional sacrifices for the Emperor's well-being, and the implications 
of disloyalty to Rome (2:409, 415f), he is also careful to say that the action 
taken at the time was generic. The decision he describes was ‘to accept no 
gift or sacrifice from any outsider/stranger (undevös AMorpiov pov Y) Huclav 
TpoadexeoOat), and the elders’ general complaint against this measure was that 
their ancestors had always accepted such gifts, which still adorned the temple. 
The unprecedented isolation of Jerusalem’s temple from the nations would see 
Judaeans uniquely condemned for impiety (asebeia) if they alone permitted 
only their own ethnos to sacrifice or worship (2:412—414).!6° Josephus has given 
a recent example of a gentile's respectful worship at the temple, when the sym- 
pathetic tribune Neapolitanus concludes his visit before reporting to Cestius 
Gallus that the city is not in revolt (War 2:341). Josephus otherwise emphasizes 
the outward-looking nature of Jerusalem's sanctuary, from its foundation by 
Solomon (Ant 8:50-54, 16f) to Herod's vast enlargement of the Court of the 
Nations (War 5:190-194). Other texts confirm Jerusalem's welcoming of foreign 
gifts and sacrifices.!"0 

Since the neighbouring peoples and visitors would have been those most 
likely to have offered such tokens on a regular basis, just as Herod and Agrippa 1 
gave large gifts to others (War 1:401-428), it seems that Romans were not the 
sole or principal target. They were part of a broader circling of the wagons, in 
view of the general frustration over Judaea's new vulnerability to Caesarea and 
Samaria. 

Since the initiative reportedly came from the temple commandant Eleazar 
and his circle of priests (2:409), and since the gifts in question might would 
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typically include or at least involve money (also money sent to subsidize sacrifi- 
ces) — until now in the form of the high-grade 'shekels' or tetradrachms of Tyre — 
in this episode we may be looking at the moment when the temple authorities 
ended their longstanding use of Tyrian silver coins and began manufacturing 
instead the beautiful silver ‘shekel of Israel’ series.!7! This was a bold move 
indeed, with implications for Judaea’s standing with Rome, which controlled 
coin production in the provinces. But again these silver ‘revolt’ coins do not 
declare anti-Roman slogans, but only the very dignified palaeo-Hebrew leg- 
ends ‘Shekel of Israel’ and Jerusalem the Holy, which might well have arisen 
from the exclusion of all foreigners’ gifts and sacrifices. This is pure speculation, 
of course, but such a dramatic gesture of regional self-isolation would seem 
almost to have required a comparable closing of the door to coins portraying 
the Phoenician god Melkart and declaring ‘Tyre the holy and inviolable’. As is 
well known, the first Jerusalem shekels were produced from 66, just when the 
Tyrian currency disappears.!7? 

Readers might fairly ask whether this resort to realism does not mean the 
adoption of a social-scientific model (see Part 1). Although one might posit a 
particular model of realism in current political-science discussion, I wish to use 
the category only as a framework for viewing international relations before the 
emergence ofliberal-internationalist alternatives. Nor do I mean to suggest that 
itis a model with predictive powers. Just as an individual will do what it takes to 
survives (and the range of possibilities is endless), I use realism only to alert us 
to this concern of all national groups. But what exactly they will do - cementing 
existing alliances with greater powers, creating new alliances, forming leagues, 
trying to influence particular leaders, setting potential enemies against each 
other, preparing for armed conflict of some kind - will vary according to the 
situation and the groups and individuals who have the greatest influence in 
the nation. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In this long chapter 1 have offered reflections on historical method, especially 
in relation to the causes of wars, and tried to apply these to the ‘causes’ of the 
Judaean War. We began with a survey of theoretical tendencies in historical 
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explanation: systemic approaches that seek general principles or even laws in 
the progress of civilizations and societies, or at least in the relationships of 
groups, which tend to see individuals and particular events as embodiments 
of social forces; historicist-idealist histories, which focus on particular events 
and individuals, allowing them potential uniqueness and attending especially 
to individuals’ thoughts or intentions; and the tragic-ironic tradition in history, 
which emphasizes both the lawless character of events and their frequent 
confounding of anyone's intention. 

Second, we reconsidered the first two volumes of Josephus’ War, which is 
usually taken to work out a coherent thesis or position on the causes of the 
war, given in the prologue (1:9-12). Whereas Josephus is alleged to blame the 
war on a few determined revolutionaries or individual ‘tyrants’, scholars have 
been inclined to identify longstanding religious, political, social, and economic 
conditions - in the background of his work - as the real causes of war. I have 
argued that Josephus’ War should not be read as the systematic working out 
of such a thesis. Books 1 and 2 take a much more tragic-ironic approach, in 
the spirit of A.J.P. Taylor, as they survey selected events, personalities, groups, 
and intentions of the pre-70 period. Even as Josephus tries to find that thread 
in retrospect, his constant movement from one scene to another evokes an 
underlying chaos of interactions. Only from War 4 does he (can he) focus 
laser-like on the tyranny mentioned in the prologue, which arises inside the 
walls of the holy metropolis before and during the siege. 

Finally, we stepped back to pursue our own questions about the war's ori- 
gins. We should not imagine that we can now recover anything like 'the whole 
truth. My main concern has been to throw doubt on the nearly universal 
assumption that bilateral issues — whether related to exploitative imperialism 
or anti-imperialism, anti-Semitism or anti-Romanism, the demands of impe- 
rial cult or their rejection, zeal for the Tora, class hatreds, or a burning desire for 
political freedom - produced the conditions for a Judaean-Roman war. There 
are good reasons, prompted by realist perspectives on Judaean history and 
by abundant evidence in Josephus and also Tacitus, to conclude rather that 
the Roman-Judaean relationship was one of the stronger ones. The Romans 
favoured Judaean primacy and rule in southern Syria; the Judaeans turned 
quickly and consistently to Rome for support. Their elites were at least as influ- 
ential with the great power as anyone else's. The war seems to have begun 
because oflongstanding and potentially deadly inter-ethnic rivalries in a small 
region. The Judaeans were at once the most populous ethnos and the most vul- 
nerable to an alliance of others against them. Although the Romans managed 
to forestall this scenario for more than a century, the later years of young Nero's 
reign both reoriented the focus to urgent financial exploitation, primarily ofthe 
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Judaeans and with catastrophic local consequences, and removed the ground 
for decisive action from the senatorial legate in Syria, Cestius Gallus. Appar- 
ently he could not move against Nero’s man in the south, in the old way of 
the legates before him. And when his determined efforts to maintain ties with 
the Judaean elite in far-off Jerusalem were surprisingly cut off, the result was a 
catastrophe in tragic terms. 

I conclude by connecting the analysis of Parts 11 and 111 explicitly with the 
three ‘families’ of historical explanation we considered in Part 1. First, I have 
argued that there were profound structural problems in governing the densely 
multi-ethnic region of southern Syria with its scars and vestigial hostilities. 
Those existed irrespective of any individual or his/her intentions and in that 
sense were systemic. The various groups’ motives, provocations, and reactions 
were, we may imagine, much the same as any similar groups’ reactions would 
be to comparable situations. Yet those relations played out in the constantly 
changing and unrepeatable conditions of first-century Judaea, with the unique 
past of Hasmonean and Herodian rule, a given topography, and individual 
rulers. Although there may well be parallels elsewhere, we cannot speak of 
types or models with usably predictive tendencies. Second, the century before 
the war witnessed a series of remarkable individuals with unique characters 
and abilities. Major players included King Herod, his sons, and grandsons, 
as well as Fadus, Tiberius Alexander, Cumanus, Quadratus, Gessius Florus, 
Nero, Cestius Gallus, John of Gischala, Simon bar Giora, and the Flavians. It 
seems impossible to doubt that these particular characters had an enormous 
impact on the course of events: that Herod was irreplaceable, that Nero’s last 
years were very different from the beginning of Claudius’ reign, and that each 
Emperor’s circles of friends and suspected enemies had their effects on all 
regions, including southern Syria. Finally, tragic-ironic approaches to history 
must be given their due in this case. Whatever Florus, Cestius, Josephus, John, 
or Simon really wanted, we may doubt that he achieved it. We might imagine 
that neither Roman nor Judaean authorities wanted a Judaean-Roman war, 
and that even the Flavian victors made the most of what they got, rather than 
getting what they may have expected or planned at any given point in their 
military campaigns. 


CHAPTER 7 


‘Men Casually Armed against Fully Equipped 
Regulars’: The Roman Military Response 
to Jewish Insurgence 63 BCE-135 CE 


Adrian Goldsworthy 


The Jewish Revolts in Perspective 


There were large scale rebellions in Judaea in 66 and ı32CE, and a major 
revolt by the Jewish population of Egypt and neighbouring provinces in 115 CE. 
Smaller outbreaks of organised violence occurred on a number of other occa- 
sions and at some periods banditry appears to have been common. The major 
rebellions certainly were at least partly motivated by deep hostility to Roman 
rule, and this was most likely sometimes an element in the lower level resis- 
tance. In this paper the focus is not on the causes of this prolonged resistance, 
but on the military response of the Roman Empire. Its aim is to examine the way 
in which the Roman army responded to resistance from the Jewish communi- 
ties in Judaea and elsewhere, and ask whether or not its response was markedly 
different in either its scale or nature compared to rebellions elsewhere in the 
Empire. 

Before we start, it is usually a good idea to remind ourselves of some of the 
basic facts about a topic, for it is all too easy for the wider context to fade as we 
naturally concentrate on the small detail and are funnelled into the logic of the 
established scholarly debate. Judaea was geographically small, even when the 
term is used in its loosest sense to mean the wider area of what would become 
Syria Palaestina. By ancient standards the region was densely populated, but 
by no means uniquely so. It was fairly, but not exceptionally prosperous. The 
Temple in Jerusalem was grand, but other temples were as big or bigger, and 
they too attracted visitors or pilgrims from inside and outside the Empire. Until 
the rebellion in 66CE Judaea was a very minor province. Its governor was an 
equestrian, not a senator, and its garrison was small - around 1% of the army as 
a whole. Even after the rebellion, when the garrison was more than doubled in 
size, the senatorial legate acted both as governor and as commander of Legio x 
Fretensis. By the standards of military provinces it remained one of the lesser 
commands, held usually by men in their thirties at a middle stage in their 
career. This only changed under Trajan when the garrison was reinforced by 
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a second legion, and a proconsular legate was appointed to command the two 
legionary legates.! 

We know a lot about Judaea and the Jewish experience of life under Roman 
rule. By the very nature of history, sometimes this greater wealth of information 
can raise as many questions as it answers, and there is much that we do not 
know, but still we have a greater chance of understanding what went on there 
than in any other province. For instance the Jewish War by Josephus is by far 
the most detailed account of the Roman army of the Principate on campaign. 
It is also the only account written by a man who actually faced that army in 
battle, at least outside the context of a civil war. 

Judaea was small and the Roman Empire was very large. The organisation of 
the Roman army, its professionalism, sophistication, and the substantial and 
expensive infrastructure of bases and roads which supported it are all very 
familiar to us, often to the extent that it is easy to forget just how unusual this 
all was. By the second century CE, with around thirty legions, perhaps a slightly 
larger force of auxiliary soldiers, the fleets, and the Rome-based units, there 
were something like 350,000 armed men who were paid by and swore an oath 
of allegiance to the Emperor. It would not be until the Napoleonic era that any 
European state would boast a comparable number of uniformed, drilled, and 
salaried soldiers and sailors.” 

In spite of its unprecedented size and sophistication, the Roman army was 
small in proportion to the vastness of the Empire. Many provinces rarely saw 
more than isolated detachments of soldiers, and the bulk of the army was sta- 
tioned near the frontiers or major population centres such as Antioch and 
Alexandria. From the second century BCE until Late Antiquity none of Rome's 
external enemies could match her military resources. It was not an army de- 
signed for passive defence, but intended for mobile operations. When properly 
trained and prepared, drilled Roman soldiers possessed significant advantages 
in aggressive warfare over all their opponents, including the Parthians. Jose- 
phus’s claim that‘... never have they been beaten by numbers, by ruse, by diffi- 
culties of ground, or even by fortune ...' was an exaggeration, suited to his theme 
of the futility of rebellion, and his own narrative contains examples of reverses 


1 For the garrison before 66CE, see Speidel, Roman Army’; for the increase in status late in 
Trajan's reign see Goodman, ‘Trajan and the origins, esp 27; more generally Cotton — Eck, 
‘Governors and their personnel’. 

2 For the army in general see Webster, Roman Imperial Army and Parker, Roman Legions; for 
its operations see Goldsworthy, Roman Army. The classic study of the army and politics is 
Campbell, Emperor. 
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caused by each of these factors.? However, the admission that the Roman army 
was neither perfect nor unbeatable, does not alter the basic truth that it was 
highly successful, winning the great majority of battles it fought, and rarely los- 
ing a war. Its advantages became all the greater in larger scale operations, in 
sieges, and in open battles.* 

Josephus provides a telling example of the tactical superiority of the Roman 
army compared to most opponents and especially rebellious provincials. In 
67 CE, a strong force of Jewish rebels, their enthusiasm buoyed by the rout of 
Cestius Gallus a few months before, attempted to capture Ascalon. Its garrison 
consisted of one auxiliary infantry cohort and one cavalry ala commanded by a 
certain Antonius — most probably the equestrian holding the post of prefect of 
the mounted unit. Rather than wait behind the city’s fortifications, Antonius: 


... led out his cavalry and, undaunted either by the numbers or the audac- 
ity of the enemy, firmly sustained their first charge and repulsed those 
who were rushing forward to the ramparts. It was a case of novices against 
veterans, infantry against cavalry, ragged order against serried ranks, men 
casually armed against fully equipped regulars, on the one side men 
whose actions were directed by passion rather than policy, on the other 
disciplined troops acting upon the least signal from their commander. 
Thus outmatched, the Jews were soon in difficulties. For, once their front 
ranks were broken by the cavalry, a rout ensued ...5 


Josephus claims that 10,000 of the rebels were slaughtered. Shortly afterwards, 
they repeated the attack and were again routed with disdainful ease, losing a 
further 8,000 men. Probably, these numbers are greatly exaggerated, but the 
scale of the defeat clearly was not, and Roman casualties were a mere handful of 
wounded. One of the very few offensives launched by the rebels was shattered 
by a small detachment of the Roman army. As far as we can tell, not a single 
legionary was present.® 

However highly motivated and individually brave, such incidents show how 
difficult it was for armed civilians to face competently led professional soldiers 


3 Josephus, War 3:106 (Loeb translation). 

4 For wider role of the army, and the fierce debate over whether or not the Romans had a 
rational grand strategy, see as an introduction Luttwak, Grand Strategy; Ferrill, Grand Strategy 
and ‘Grand Strategy’; Wheeler, ‘Methodological Limits’; Mann, ‘Power’; Isaac, Limits of Empire; 
Mattern, Rome and the Enemy, 171-194. 

5 Josephus, War 3:14-21 (Loeb translation). 

6 Josephus, War 3:9-28 for the full account of this campaign. 
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in battle. Ata practical level, there seems no prospect of success for the rebel- 
lion of the population of a single small province against the might ofa large and 
well established empire. Of course, this is one of the main themes of the long 
speech Josephus attributes to Herod Agrippa 11 in 66 CE, and indeed a theme of 
the Bellum Judaicum more generally. The same was true when the substantial 
Jewish populations of several provinces rebelled against Trajan. In the long run, 
the Romans were bound to win. The situation was less clear cut in regions on 
the fringes of the Empire. In 9 cE the very new province in Germany east of the 
Rhine rebelled, and managed to resist until 16 CE, when the Romans decided 
for the moment to give up active attempts to suppress the tribes involved. The 
Roman province was abandoned and never recovered. This was the clearest 
example of Roman failure to consolidate a recent conquest. There would be 
similar withdrawals from occupied territory in northern Britain under Domi- 
tian, and from most of Trajan's eastern conquests in 117 CE. In every case these 
were frontier regions, and the Roman presence simply withdrew to another 
frontier line. Physical occupation ended for the moment, although this did not 
mean that the Romans did not feel free to intervene diplomatically and militar- 
ily in these regions. There is no example of permanently giving up a province 
that was surrounded by other provinces.” 

With hindsight, it is clear that the Jewish rebellions were doomed to fail- 
ure, in spite of their initial success. From 66-70 and again in 132-135 CE, inde- 
pendent states were established in Judaea. Both rebellions were eventually 
crushed, but in each case it required the presence of a substantial part of the 
Roman army to achieve this. Yet the Romans were both willing and able to 
devote these resources to achieving victory. Similarly, the revolt against Trajan 
which raged mainly in North Africa from 115-117 CE also involved heavy fighting 
and considerable numbers of Roman troops, but ended in complete victory for 
Rome. 

The Romans were bound to win, but we should not forget that this series 
of three major rebellions by Jewish communities was unmatched by any other 
people living under Roman rule. Insurrections were common during the initial 
period of conquest, and were often followed by major unrest roughly a gener- 
ation later. The pattern was then for more or less willing acceptance of Roman 
rule. There is no evidence for long-term, serious resistance movements else- 
where in the Roman Empire, and especially in settled, urbanised provinces. It 


7 Herod's speech, see Josephus, War 2:345-401, cf the idealised description of the Roman 
military, War 3:70-126; on the British frontier see in general Wooliscroft — Hoffmann, Rome's 
First Frontier. 
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is easy to forget that even during the break-up of the Western Empire, there 
were no equivalents to the independence campaigns so common during the 
closing years of twentieth century Empires. The Roman talent for absorbing 
others was truly remarkable. Given the size of the army in proportion to the 
Empire, the provinces could not have been held down purely by force or even 
the threat of force. Obviously, this is not the place to rehearse the various means 
by which provincial populations and especially the elite were brought within 
the Roman system. Here we are concerned with the military aspect of dealing 
with resistance and these other issues will only occasionally be touched upon.® 


Military Contact of Romans and Jews 


Jewish resistance to Roman rule was more concerted and lasted longer than 
that of other provincial populations, but does that mean that the Roman 
response was different? Before we discuss this, it is worth taking an overview 
of the different phases of Roman and Jewish military contact. 


Dynastic Struggles, 63 BCE-6 CE 

In the late Republic, Roman armies first campaigned in Judaea when they 
intervened in power struggles between rival Hasmonean princes. Pompey the 
Great, Aulus Gabinius, and Mark Antony all led or sent troops to the aid 
of different contenders for the throne. From the Roman point of view these 
interventions were opportunistic, and brought the leader involved profit and 
glory. They could also genuinely be presented as in the interest of the Republic, 
securing stability among allied states so that they were better placed to supply 
Roman demands for money, manpower, and other resources. 

The Hasmonaean princes involved were in every case far more concerned 
with their own struggles for power than any wider issues of their relationship 
with the rapidly spreading Empire of the Roman Republic. The Romans were 
strong and therefore useful allies, prompting both sides to appeal for Roman 
support. The pattern was familiar, repeated in many of the kingdoms of the 
eastern Mediterranean, most notably Egypt — and indeed in many of the tribes 
of the west. In 41BCE, a leader who had failed to gain Roman backing enlisted 


8 For discussion of resistance and rebellion see Dyson, ‘Native Revolt Patterns’; for a survey 
of the relationship between the Roman State and the elite in Judaea, see Goodman, Ruling 
Class, with more recent comments in Goodman, ‘Current Scholarship’, esp 21 suggesting that 
more rebellions may have occurred in other regions than our sources suggest; for the eastern 
provinces in general Millar, Roman Near East. 
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and paid for Parthian military aid in much the same way. This was never 
repeated, and Kennedy has argued convincingly that Parthian ambitions were 
restricted to Syria proper, so that they were unwilling to send large numbers of 
troops outside this area.? 

Rome’s power was a reality and could not be ignored, and therefore ambi- 
tious individuals sought to channel it to their own advantage. When they were 
successful in enlisting Roman aid and using it to secure their own position, then 
inevitably their rivals were faced with the choice of accepting this or fighting. 
There is little suggestion that any of the men who found themselves fighting 
against the legions in these years did so out of any particularly anti-Roman 
sentiment. At this stage Roman intervention did not result in permanent occu- 
pation, although the lurking power of Rome would not go away and could 
never be ignored. Judaea was firmly within the Roman sphere of influence and 
intervention in its affairs was possible whenever the Romans chose to act. If a 
Hasmonean prince or other leader was unable to harness this to his own ambi- 
tions, then his rivals might easily do so. 

Winning Roman support was a matter of chance, and of concerted lobbying 
and willingness to make oneself useful to the leaders of the Republic. To make 
matters more difficult, Rome’s internal power struggles culminated in a period 
of prolonged civil wars that made it extremely difficult to know who would 
dominate Rome in the years to come. This always offered opportunities to the 
losers in recent power struggles to enlist the support of a different individual 
or faction at Rome. Whether the struggle was between Pompey and Caesar, the 
conspirators and the triumvirs, or finally Antony and Octavian, client monar- 
chs were forced to support whichever group was currently dominant in their 
region, and then hope to change sides before it was too late when the bal- 
ance of power shifted. Most were aware that rivals were doing their best to 
persuade each of these Roman warlords that they would be a more reliable 
ruler!° 

Herod the Great proved exceptionally skilful in playing this game, but nei- 
ther he nor any other leader could ever feel fully secure, witness his flight to 
Egypt culminating in recognition of his rule in a Senate controlled by Antony 
and Octavian. There is little evidence for any particular Roman strategy in this 


9 For the experience of the Ptolemies see for instance Green, Alexander to Actium, 442-446; 
Siani-Davies, ‘Ptolemy x11 Auletes’. On Antigonus and his Parthian support, see Josephus, 
Ant 14:330-369, War 1:248-273, with Kennedy, ‘Parthia and Rome) esp 77-81. 

10 Julius Caesar released the captive Aristobulus to contest control of Judaea from Pompey's 
supporters. In the event, the latter were able to have him poisoned, see Josephus, Ant 
1423-125, War 1183-186. 
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period, beyond a consistent desire to exploit allied communities for the money, 
food and other resources, and often allied soldiers required to back their own 
ambitions. 

These campaigns involved significant numbers of Jewish soldiers and levies 
fighting in the Hasmonean armies. Sometimes they fought alongside Roman 
forces — or in 47BCE were part of the largely allied army which marched to 
relieve Julius Caesar in Egypt. The two sieges of Jerusalem were both conducted 
by the Romans as allies to first Hyrcanus and later Herod. The latter played a 
prominent role in the fighting during the second siege, and on more than one 
occasion exercised effective command over Roman troops. Although the expe- 
rience was no doubt appalling for the population caught up in the violence, in 
each case the brutality and thoroughness of the sack of the city was somewhat 
reduced by the presence of local allies. 

The quality of Roman troops involved in these operations varied. Some 
were experienced veterans, but we also hear of newly raised legions and less 
formal levies of Roman citizens who were in the region on business of one 
sort or another. At times, the most effective soldiers in a force were the royal 
troops rather than the Roman contingent. The widespread use of allies and 
freshly raised levies continued throughout the rest of our period, and it is worth 
noting this continuity. Only when caught up in sieges is there much sign of 
involvement by the wider population. On the whole these campaigns remained 
dynastic struggles where success in the end went to those leaders best able 
to harness and keep concerted Roman support. In this respect their causes 
and the motivation of the participants were profoundly different to the later 
rebellions.!3 


11 See Josephus, War 1:282—357, Ant 14:377—491, Dio 49.22.6 for Herod's recognition in Rome 
and subsequent return. 

12 On the Alexandrian War in 48-47 BCE, see Caesar, Alexandrian War 26-32; Josephus, 
Ant 14:8, 12; War 1187-192. On Pompey's restraint in entering, but not plundering, the 
Temple see Josephus, War 1152-153, although note the earlier massacre of priests and 
others performing sacrifice; a clearer case was Herod's persuasion of Sosius to limit the 
plundering and slaughter, Josephus, War 1:354—357. In each case the consequences ofthe 
Roman capture of the city were probably a little less severe than if it had not been an 
allied community. However, even Roman communities might anyway suffer a brutal sack 
when stormed by Roman soldiers during a civil war, cf Cremona in 69CE: Tacitus, Hist 
3.31-34. 

13 For the mixed quality of troops see Antony’s early military exploits, Josephus, War 1:160- 
178; Ant 14:27-104. For the five cohorts of newly raised legionaries under the command of 
Herod’s brother Joseph which were massacred in 38 BCE see Josephus, War 1:323-324. 
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The Equestrian Province, 6-66 CE 

Herod the Great’s power ultimately rested on Roman backing, which was phys- 
ically manifested by the presence of a large field army in Syria. After Herod’s 
death, P. Quinctilius Varus twice led the greater part of this army to suppress 
unrest in Judaea. One of his three legions was left in garrison in Jerusalem, 
but when the procurator Sabinus provoked a renewed bout of specifically anti- 
Roman violence, Varus returned with the main force and for a while a second 
legion was left to watch the province. Any sign of opposition was immedi- 
ately attacked and mass crucifixions staged as a dreadful warning of the cost 
of opposing Rome. This bold and brutal display caused organised resistance to 
collapse and there was little real fighting. In 6CE another Syrian legate led a 
similar operation to deal with the unrest caused by the creation of the Roman 
province and the introduction of the census. 

The post of legate of Syria was one of the most senior provincial commands, 
given only to a distinguished senator far higher in status than an equestrian 
prefect or procurator. Equestrian provincial commands were an invention of 
the Emperor Augustus, lacking any precedent in Roman history. This was espe- 
cially true of the smaller equestrian provinces, of which Judaea may have 
been the first. Egypt was in most respects a normal military province in every 
respect apart from the appointment of an equestrian prefect as governor, and 
other less senior equestrian prefects to command its legions. No senator could 
enter Egypt without special permission from the Emperor. This was not true 
of Judaea, and the Syrian legate in particular took an interest in the affairs of 
Judaea and could intervene, as happened again under Petronius. Other legates 
visited Jerusalem, or listened to and sometimes acted upon complaints about 
Judaean governors from provincial deputations. Several were removed from 
office and sent to Rome for judgement. It is possible that Judaea was formally 
under the authority of the Syrian legate, and that the change in title of the 
Judaean governors from prefect to procurator marked a genuine change in this 
relationship, but the evidence is insufficient for us to be too dogmatic.!* 

Yet the extent of this interference should not be exaggerated. The Judaean 
prefect/procurator ran his own region on a day-to-day basis and was usually 


14 For the visit of Vitellius to Jerusalem, see Josephus, Ant 18:121-122; for Quadratus, War 
2:239-244; for Cestius Gallus, War 2:280; for the removal of Judaean governors, e.g. Pilate, 
Josephus, Ant 18:89, Cumanus, War 2:244, Ant 20:13-117. In general see the brief discus- 
sion and references in Schürer, History, 360f. For the theory that Judaea was under the 
jurisdiction of the Syrian legate, see Cotton, ‘Some Aspects, esp 77-79, arguing that the 
change came in 44CE when the province was expanded, a theory reinforced in Eck, Rom 
und Judaea. 
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confident that he could call on the Syrian legate for major military support. 
His own forces appear to have consisted ofseven auxiliary units, one at least a 
cavalry ala, while some of the cohorts may have been cohortes equitatae and so 
possessed a cavalry element. There were also royal troops from the armies of 
Herod’s extended family. These appear to have modelled their system on that 
of the Roman army. However, very few, if any, of these soldiers were Jewish, and 
those that were seem to have been predominantly Idumaean. Either somewhat 
alien or fully gentile, the military presence in the area became a likely cause of 
friction with the Jewish population. Elsewhere in the Empire recruitment into 
the auxilia gave employment and status — and often a distant posting — to young 
men who might otherwise have struggled to find a means to support themselves 
and their families. In part because of the dietary requirements and the need to 
respect the Sabbath, the Romans chose not to recruit Jewish soldiers or officers 
from the aristocracy, and quite probably there was little enthusiasm on to join. 
This brought to an end a long tradition of mercenary service and probably did 
little to aid stability within the province. 

The garrison of Judaea was not concentrated ready to take the field as a 
small but well balanced army, although it does seem to have been common to 
have more than one unit at Caesarea. One cohort was permanently stationed 
in Jerusalem, and when the governor visited the city he was escorted by at least 
another cohort. It seems unlikely that the garrisons in the numerous fortresses 
like Masada were composed of entire units. Instead it is probable that each unit 
usually had a number of small detachments scattered inside - and perhaps 
even outside — the province. This is the pattern suggested by the records of 
other army units. In the main the experience of these soldiers would consist 
of garrison life, patrol and escort duties, dealing with urban rioting or rural 
unrest, and skirmishes against bandits or others inclined to violence or seen as 
opposing Roman rule. Josephus speaks of a Roman army undergoing constant 
training for war, but the impression is that in Judaea as in many other provinces 
that such a heavy load of duties can only have restricted the time available 
for formal training, especially at higher levels. The soldiers in Judaea were 
policemen and administrators as much, if not more, than they were as soldiers. 
There is no evidence for detachments from Judaea being posted to reinforce 


15 For discussion see Goodman, Ruling Class, 47-48, 160, 162. An apparently unique case 
of conscripting several thousand men from among the descendents of Jewish freedmen 
in Rome occurred under Tiberius. These men, along with similarly levied Egyptians who 
were followers of the cult of Isis, were sent apparently in special units to deal with banditry 
in Sardinia, Tacitus, Ann 2.85; Suetonius, Tiberius 36.1, and see Isaac, ‘Roman Religious 
Policy’, esp 41. 
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other provincial armies during active campaigning in these years, although it 
remains possible that this happened.!® 

On the whole, direct intervention by the Syrian army was rare, and the 
governors were usually able to deal with any military problems using only the 
forces at their disposal, supported by royal troops and levies. Several are said to 
have operated against various bandit groups. At other times governors proved 
fully capable ofthe violent suppression of charismatic religious leaders whose 
followers numbered in thousands, or even tens of thousands. In most cases, 
especially in the larger movements, the majority of the enemy were probably 
poorly equipped. It is hard to know at what point or scale either banditry or a 
popular religious movement became perceived as a serious enough problem to 
warrant military action. It may well have been equally hard for such leaders to 
know at what stage their activities would provoke a violent response. When 
the Romans did decide to act this usually consisted of a rapid and direct 
attack. Bands of enthusiasts were usually caught easily, many killed and the 
rest dispersed, and their leader killed, although in at least one case the man 
escaped. The targeting of an enemy leader is well known from other Roman 
operations. Bandits could prove more elusive, and we shall return to consider 
this type of fighting in more detail later in this paper. 

Much of the violence in Judaea was not in any way directed against the 
Roman authorities. Most banditry preyed on the wider population. Larger-scale 
were the sudden outbreaks of inter-communal violence, Jew against Samaritan 
or gentile and vice versa, and in the years nearer the rebellion in 66 CE, growing 
violence between the factions of different Jewish leaders. The Romans could 
and did step in to deal with such problems, but their methods were crude. 
There was little way of dealing with such trouble apart from unleashing the 
soldiers to deliver more orchestrated violence against either a crowd or the 
wider community. We hear of auxiliaries using clubs, or perhaps as has been 
suggested heavy wooden practice swords, to beat protesters. Sometimes, the 


16 On the garrison in general see Speidel, ‘Roman army’, passim; on the tendency of army 
units to be under strength and widely scattered see Goldsworthy, Roman Army, 21-28; 
on the army’s peacetime routine see Davies, Service, Watson, Roman Soldier, and Alston, 
Soldier and Society; Josephus’ claim of constant training, War 3:72-78. 

17 Ee Felix, Josephus, War 2:253; Festus, War 2:271; alleged collusion with the bandits of 
Albinus, War 2:272-276; operation to crush the ‘Egyptian’ prophet and his escape with 
a few followers, when rest were massacred, War 2:261-263, Ant 20:171 (which gives a lower 
casualty figure, cf Acts 21:38). The leader Theudas was caught, beheaded, and his head 
paraded in Jerusalem, Ant 20:97-99. For other instances of targeting an enemy leader see 
Caesar, Bell Gall 5.58; Tacitus, Ann 4.25. 
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Roman reaction was more intentionally lethal and conventional weapons were 
used. Yet often the fighting was in the narrow streets or urban areas, reducing 
many of the advantages enjoyed by the professional soldiers in open country. 
Casualties could be heavy, and temporary repulses quite possible.!® 

It is easy to focus on the incidence of friction and open violence, as well 
as emphasising the clumsiness or deliberate provocation of successive pre- 
fects/procurators. With the obvious exception of Tiberius Alexander, few if 
any of the governors of Judaea are likely to have been selected because of any 
particular knowledge of either the region or the many aspects of Jewish and 
Samaritan culture which would have seemed so alien to a Roman. It was not 
the Roman way to select specialists for senior posts. Yet alongside the some- 
times brutal behaviour of the Roman authorities we should set the episodes of 
conciliation and the willingness of governors like Pilate to back down, even 
if reluctantly. A Roman soldier could be executed for burning a sacred text, 
although admittedly after an explosion of unrest. The Syrian legate Vitellius was 
sensitive enough to visit Jerusalem on his own, and send his legions by a wider, 
alternate route, so that they would not carry the locally provocative imagines 
there.!? 

Josephus and Tacitus were inclined to blame the outbreak of the rebellion in 
66 cE on the brutality and corruption of a succession of poor governors. It was 
easier to blame the less prestigious equestrians than their superiors from the 
senate, but we should be rash to reject this testimony altogether. The Romans 
managed to produce a good number of incompetent and corrupt officials. Yet 
other long settled provinces did not rebel. 


18 Josephus, War 2:176-177 for use of ‘plain-clothes’ soldiers with clubs; difficulties of street 
fighting, War 2:1:f, involving a royal unit, and of Sabinus and the legion in Jerusalem, War 
2:45-50, where beleaguered legionaries set fire to parts of the Temple to gain a respite. 
See Davis, Service, 229f for a letter from a Roman soldier injured and hospitalised quelling 
disturbances in Alexandria. Street fighting in the ancient world could be very difficult and 
the success of soldiers against civilians was not certain. Note for instance the difficulties 
faced by Octavian and Antony in the heart of Rome itself in early 39 BCE, Appian, Civil 
Wars 5.67f; Dio 48.31.1-6. 

19 Pilate backing down on the issue of the imagines, Josephus, War 2:169-174; Vitellius’ 
subsequent sensitivity on the subject, Ant 1821-122; and famously Petronius’ reluctance 
to impose Caligula’s order in the face of concerted — and peaceful — opposition, War 
2192-202, with Philo, Spec Leg 32-33; for discussion of this issue in general see Schürer, 
History 1: 379-381. For blaming the outbreak in 66CE on Florus and criticism of the other 
equestrian governors, see Goodman, Ruling Class, 7-9, 14f. Note also Tacitus’ willingness 
to include criticism of some Roman governors in a speech attributed to Cerealis in 70 CE, 
Hist 4.73f. 
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The Senatorial Province, post-66CE 

Cestius Gallus responded in the familiar Roman way in the autumn of 66CE 
by attacking the centre of the rebellion with all readily available forces. This 
time he failed to overawe the rebels, and his costly and rapid retreat greatly 
boosted the latter's confidence. The rebels had already captured a number 
of fortresses and cities, and were able to seize control of most of Judaea and 
Galilee, but the few attempts at wider offensives, even against so close a target 
as Ascalon, tended to fail and soon petered out to nothing. Much effort was 
spent by the leaders of the rebellion in bickering for power with each other. 
Vespasian was appointed to deal with the rebellion and did so systematically, 
not rushing to strike at the heart in Jerusalem, but methodically re-conquering 
the province, beginning in Galilee. It was a war centred around fortified towns, 
with the rebels entirely on the defensive apart from occasional raids. A few 
places were captured by surprise attacks, but most required sieges which were 
costly in time, manpower and resources, although they invariably ended in 
Roman success. 

The outbreak and course of Rome’s own Civil War slowed the pace of oper- 
ations. In 70CE the political needs of the newly installed dynasty probably lent 
a particular urgency as Titus, promoted to a command he would not normally 
have received at his age, brought the main part of the war to a conclusion by 
capturing Jerusalem after a difficult and bloody three-month siege. It is possi- 
ble that the greater detail of Josephus’ account make us automatically assume 
this siege was harder than the earlier ones. However, Jerusalem was certainly 
larger and more strongly fortified by 70CE than it had been when Pompey or 
Sosius attacked. Titus’ army was based around four full legions, and substantial 
detachments from two others at a time when there were twenty-eight legions 
in total. Thus almost a sixth of the Roman army’s legionary force was sent to 
Judaea. Such a concentration of force could not be matched by the rebels. 

The willingness to employ so large a portion of the imperial army in one 
province was unusual, but certainly not exceptional. In 60-61CE to deal with 
the revolt of Boudicca the Romans deployed a comparable force of four full 
legions, subsequently reinforced by detachments totalling 2,000 men from 
the units in Germany, as well as substantial numbers of auxiliaries. Since the 
conquest of Britain was on-going at this point, the presence of so many troops 
in the province is perhaps less surprising. However, we should also note the 
massive concentrations of troops employed to suppress the rebellion in Illyria 
in 6-9 CE. At one point the future Emperor Tiberius found himself at the head 
of an army of no fewer than ten legions, and in fact found this too many to 
control and instead divided them into several smaller field forces. Eight legions 
participated in the campaigns to punish Arminius and remained in the field 
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until 16 CE. Such numbers make it clear that although the Jewish rebellions 
turned into major campaigns, they were by no means the largest or most 
significant conflicts fought by the army of the Principate.?° 

After the capture of Jerusalem, a new senatorial province was created, gar- 
risoned by one legion and a strong supporting force of auxiliaries. On their own 
these completed the suppression of the remaining rebel strongholds, such as 
Machaerus and Masada. At that point our detailed narrative ceases. Banditry 
seems to have continued to be a problem in the province, but as far as we can 
tell there were no significant outbreaks of rebellion in support of the revolt 
of the Jewish communities in Cyrenaica, Egypt, and Cyprus under Trajan in 
115 CE. It would be interesting to know whether the doubling of the garrison of 
Judaea to two legions had already occurred, and perhaps was sufficient deter- 
rent to prevent an uprising. Or it may simply be that the mood was different, 
and perhaps the governor at the time was sufficiently capable, whether through 
inspiring great fear or even being popular, to prevent an outbreak. In that case 
the doubling of the garrison was a precautionary measure, in the light of the 
rebellion of diaspora Jews. Substantial forces were required to suppress the Tra- 
janic rebellion, at a time when the army was over-stretched from his Parthian 
expedition and facing rebellions elsewhere. If there was trouble in Judaea it was 
limited in scale, and perhaps restricted to Galilee.?! 

In 132 CE Judaea rebelled again - for the last time on major scale - and there 
is no evidence for widespread involvement by the communities of the diaspora. 
This time a single charismatic leader quickly emerged, if he was not at the 
heart of the movement from the beginning. Hadrian, who a few years before 
had become the first Emperor to visit Judaea during his reign, himself came 
to the vicinity and exercised overall supervision of the war. Troops from Syria 
and Arabia as well as the Judaean garrison were involved in the fighting, and 
additional complete units or vexillations were brought in from other parts of 
the Empire. Estimates for the number of legions involved in some way vary from 
eight to thirteen out of the grand total of thirty legions then in service. Even 
if most sent only a vexillation (detachment), this was still a substantial force, 
although it is perfectly possible that the total number of soldiers was no greater 


20 ` The Augusta, vrn Hispana, xx Valeria, and xiv Gemina were all in Britain throughout 
the rebellion, and were reinforced by 2,000 legionaries, 8 cohorts, and 1,000 cavalry to 
replace losses and take part in the stamping out of all resistance, see Tacitus, Ann 14.38; 
for Tiberius in Illyria, see Velleius Paterculus 2.103.1, who claims a total of 10 legions, 84 
auxiliary units, 10,000 veterans as well as volunteers and local allies. 

21 For brief discussion of the addition of a second legion, more auxiliaries and its possible 
date see Eck, 'Bar Kokhba Revolt, esp 8of. 
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than the force led by Titus in 70CE. The geographical extent of the rebellion is 
also unclear. Galilee seems never to have been included in the state created 
by Bar Kokhba, although that certainly does not mean that some communities 
there did not rebel.?? 

Our sources speak of heavy losses, so that famously Hadrian omitted the 
customary "Tam well and so is the army’ when he wrote to the Senate. Legio XXII 
Deiotariana may well have been involved and either destroyed or behaved so 
badly that it warranted disbandment. Legio vert Hispana also disappears at 
roughly this time and is suggested as another casualty ofthe war. We simply do 
not have sufficient evidence to say one way or the other. Both legions disappear 
before the early 160s. The Parthian War at the start of that decade has also 
been put forward as the scene of their demise, while it is even possible that 
the viri vanished in Britain. Scholars tend to prefer destruction in war as a 
suitably dramatic reason for the disappearance of a Roman legion, only rarely 
considering the possibility that units were simply disbanded.?3 

Dio tells us that the rebels at first avoided major encounters with the Romans 
in the open field. Later, when the Romans began to counter-attack, they too 
chose not to launch a single major attack, and instead ambushed small parties 
of rebels and began the systematic capture of their strongholds. 


Fifty of their most important outposts and nine hundred and eighty-five 
oftheir most famous villages were razed to the ground. Five hundred and 
eighty thousand men were slain in the various raids and battles, and the 
number ofthose that perished by famine, disease and fire was past finding 
out. Thus nearly the whole of Judaea was made desolate.?^ 


It was a war of raids and skirmishes and most of all of sieges. In the early 
stages the rebels were able to overrun a wide area, and raid even further afield, 
including into neighbouring provinces. Once the Romans recovered and began 
to counterattack, rebel controlled territory was steadily reduced. The Roman 
army had the engineering skill, experience, and determination to be very good 


22 On Roman forces, with the suggestion that these were smaller than is sometimes claimed, 
see Mor, Roman Army, and ‘Geographical Scope’. On Galilee during this rebellion see also 
Shahar, ‘Underground Hideouts), esp 223-231. 

23 Dio 6944.3; and see Eck, ‘Bar Kokhba Revolt’ for a useful discussion and bibliography, and 
Appelbaum, Prolegomena for convenient collection and consideration ofthe sources, and 
more recently the papers in Scháfer, Bar Kokhba War Reconsidered; on the disappearance 
of the legions see Keppie, ‘Fate of the Ninth Legion’; idem, ‘History and Disappearance’. 

24 Dio 69.14.1 (Loeb translation). 
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at sieges. The process was slow, even when the defended place was a small 
walled village. Dio’s description ofthe rebels’ secret underground complexes is 
amply confirmed by archaeology. These were probably of particular use during 
the initial phases of the conflict, allowing militants to strike and then appar- 
ently vanish. Yet although they could be employed to launch sudden sallies dur- 
ing a siege, and as hiding places when a village fell, they would not have given a 
decisive advantage in the siege itself. The Romans were always likely to win in 
time, although a siege would tie up large numbers of men for long periods and 
the assault itself was still risky and likely to involve significant casualties. If it 
failed, then it could and would be repeated until success was achieved. Histo- 
rians are readily drawn to the idea of dramatic disasters, and something of this 
sort may have happened in the early months of the war. Yet the steady attrition 
of men lost in small skirmishes, in the sallies launched by besieged rebel gar- 
risons in large towns or small villages, and the losses in even successful assaults 
as the attackers were forced to climb over a wall or through a breach were prob- 
ably far more numerous as the war went on month after month.?5 

Dio’s numbers for civilian losses are impossible to verify, and it is unlikely 
that even at the time anyone knew the true cost of the war. Yet the scale of 
the devastation comes across in his account. People were killed in the fighting, 
and more lost their homes and livelihoods as communities were burned down, 
fields devastated or left unsown, animals, crops and food stores plundered, 
destroyed, or simply consumed by the Roman and no doubt rebel forces. 
Historically famine and its accompanying disease have tended to kill far more 
people than the actual fighting. 


The Jewish Revolts and Their Phases 


The major rebellions - and the large scale operations in 4BCE and 6CE which 
did not turn into full-scale revolts - show a clear pattern, widely reflected for 
insurrections in other provinces, reinforcing the sense that in military terms 
the problems posed to the Roman army and its response was no different here 
compared to elsewhere.?® 


25 — Ontheskillofthe Roman army in siegecraft see Luttwak, Grand Strategy, 44, 77. Also useful 
for emphasising the almost routine nature of apparently major operations, see Roth, 
‘Length of the Siege’; on the underground hideouts see Kloner — Zissu, ‘Hiding complexes’; 
Shahar, ‘Underground Hideouts’. 

26 For a more detailed discussion of the Roman methods of dealing with rebellion with 
examples from Judaea and elsewhere see Goldsworthy, Roman Army, 79-95; idem, ‘War’, 
esp 83-98. 
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Outbreak 

At the start the initiative lay inevitably with the rebels. The numbers of com- 
mitted rebels were comparatively few, consisting of the followers of the revo- 
lutionary leaders. Most were highly motivated, and some skilled with weapons 
and used to employing at least a level of violence. Around the fringes and ready 
to exploit the situation and join the revolt were other organised bands, for 
instance the followers of members of the aristocratic priestly class in 66CE, or 
the more or less politically motivated bandit groups. The bulk of the popula- 
tion may have had a degree of sympathy with the rebels, but was not actively 
involved, and in general was probably waiting to see how the situation devel- 
oped.? Attacks on the Romans, and on those seen as sympathetic to them or 
otherwise hostile to a rebel group, tended to escalate and included spectacular 
feats, such as the capture of Masada by subterfuge in 66 CE. 

The response ofthe provincial garrison was to attack any signs of opposition. 
Therefore in 66 CE Florus led a mixed force of infantry and cavalry (perhaps a 
cohors equitata, or simply detachments of more than one unit) into Jerusalem, 
ordering a group of 5o horsemen led by a centurion to charge and disperse a 
crowd of protestors. Later, after a public meeting, the soldiers were sent into 
one part ofthe city to plunder and intimidate. Men were arrested and crucified 
as a dreadful example; Josephus accuses Florus of even killing Jews who were 
Roman citizens and possessed equestrian status which suggests the deliberate 
targeting of prominent men. Later, two more cohorts were ordered to march 
from Caesarea to Jerusalem with similarly aggressive and provocative instruc- 
tions. The city was at the heart of unrest and of obvious symbolic importance. 
Although Josephus accused the procurator of deliberately provoking rebellion, 
at a more basic level his actions were conventional, sending all readily avail- 
able troops to mount a show of strength intended to intimidate and frighten 
the rebels with a promise of dreadful punishment if they persisted.?8 

It failed. Most of the auxiliaries withdrew and the cohort left in garrison was 
blockaded, eventually persuaded to surrender, and then massacred. Instead of 
seeming strong, the Romans appeared weak. The rebels grew in confidence and 
more people were willing to join them. At the same time they were given added 
provocation as a wave of inter-communal violence swept across the region. 
Jewish communities came under attack in Alexandria, Caesarea, and many 
other communities. It was not always one-sided, as Jewish groups attacked 


27 ` Thinkforinstance of the motley array of forces led by Josephus in Galilee in 67 CE, with the 
most reliable being ‘mercenaries’, War 2:583f, with comments in Cohen, Josephus, 206—214, 
& Rajak, Josephus, 144, 159-161. 

28 Capture of Masada, Josephus, War 2:408; Florus' actions, 2:293-308, 318-332. 
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gentile neighbours and loyalties were not always simple, as was shown at 
Scythopolis in 66 CE. 

Dio claims that the rebellions under Trajan in Cyrenaica, Egypt, and Cyprus 
saw widespread attacks on gentile communities, allegedly followed by torture 
andeven cannibalism. There may well have been attacks on particular symbols, 
such as Pompey's tomb in Egypt. Papyri from that province confirm that attacks 
on civilian communities were common. Stories of atrocities have always tended 
to prompt reprisal, nearly always against people who had nothing to do with 
the original act, rapidly spreading the hatred which was likely to lead to further 
savagery.?? 

The impression is of neighbouring communities being the chief focus of 
hatred and hostility, although it was clearly also a rebellion against Roman rule. 
Dio's account suggests that a leader called Andreas quickly emerged in Cyrene, 
but it is not clear from the surviving epitome of his narrative who led the rebels 
elsewhere. Eusebius names a Cyrenian leader Loukouas, who may or may not 
be the same man, and says that he led a large army into Egypt. Alexandria was 
threatened, but the attack repelled, and then the rebels ravaged several regions. 
The impression is of a far more concerted and successful period of offensive 
operations than in either of the revolts in Judaea. Perhaps this was simply 
because the Trajanic rebels lacked such an obvious objective as seizing control 
of Jewish’ territory and establishing an independent state as the Maccabees 
had done with such success. In 66CE there were many leaders struggling for 
control - and simply to achieve results. Bar Kokhba may have emerged more 
quickly as a central figure, if he had not been at the heart of the rising from the 
beginning, although even then he was not the only leader.?9 


Roman Response 
In 66cz the Roman garrison in Jerusalem was massacred near the end of sum- 
mer, probably late August or early September. It is unclear at what point Ces- 
tius Gallus received the reports which convinced him of the need to act. By 
sometime in September/October, he was at Lydda with a large and appar- 
ently formidable army. He had most or all of one legion, x11 Fulminata, and 
vexillations from three others, and all or part of ten auxiliary units, includ- 
ing four cavalry alae. There were also significant contingents supplied by the 
client kingdoms, and enthusiastic volunteers and levies from several gentile 


29 Josephus, War 2:417-432, 449-456; on the Trajanic rebellion see Dio 68.32.1-3, with very 
useful survey and comments in Alston, Soldier and Society, 74-77. 
30 Dio 68.32.1, Eusebius, CH 4.2. 
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communities. At full strength his regular forces including the royal troops ought 
to have mustered just under 30,000 men. Probably many of the units were under 
strength and so the actual strength significantly lower, but even so this was 
a reasonably sizeable field army for the period, particularly as they were not 
facing an opponent with a powerful army of their own.*! 

Far more striking is the speed of response. It is unlikely that even the Roman 
elements of the force were concentrated in one place ready to move, although 
significant legionary contingents were usually stationed near Antioch. As al- 
ready mentioned, the Roman army had many duties in peacetime. Its units 
were dispersed around a province, individuals and detachments from those 
units scattered further afield. Not all of the tasks they were performing could 
simply be abandoned at a moment's notice. There was a literary topos that long 
service in the eastern provinces eroded the discipline and bravery of the legions 
stationed there. A germ of truth lay behind the cliché. Garrison duty anywhere 
tended to involve the army in policing, administration, and large scale building 
works. It is virtually impossible for any army to remain at permanent, instant 
readiness for war. Training is not a simple process, always remembered once 
undergone, but requires frequent repetition. Hence another topos, which held 
that all the most successful Roman commanders were men who trained their 
armies thoroughly before a campaign.?? 

Cestius Gallus had no time for this. The use of detachments from three 
legions, rather than employing one or two of them in full strength suggests 
that this was not possible. Either the men were too far away to be summoned, 
needed for other duties, or simply unable to move. Once units had been cho- 
sen and informed that they were to be part ofthe expedition, they each needed 
time to prepare and then move to join the main force. There was also the prob- 
lem of preparing supplies and transporting them. The army maintained some 
vehicles and pack and baggage animals as well as the slaves to care for them in 
peacetime. However, it was impractical to maintain permanently all that were 
necessary, and so these needed to be supplemented by others hired or requi- 
sitioned as needed. Some food could be gained en route, and city authorities 
told in advance to prepare for the army's arrival. Yet few communities were 
capable of feeding some 30,000 extra mouths for any length of time, or pro- 
viding fodder for thousands of animals. Much needed to be carried, and the 
transport encumbered the army, so that it moved more slowly and thus would 


31 Josephus, War 2:500-502. 

32 Wheeler, Taxity' with Isaac, Limits of Empire, 24f on training. This aspect of the good 
general was claimed by Josephus for himself, War 2:577-582. The theme of the good 
general who trains his men hard is a common one, e.g. Suetonius, Julius Caesar 65. 
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spend longer marching to any destination and so require more days’ worth of 
food, fodder, as well as firewood, since most rations in the Roman army were 
issued uncooked. In this respect the additional volunteers and levies may have 
been more trouble than they were worth.?3 

Speed was the key.?* Cestius Gallus assembled as large and as impressive an 
army as he could in a short time and then headed down into Judaea. Its quality 
was dubious, with even the Roman contingents having had little chance to 
prepare for active service. X11 Fulminata had last seen action four years earlier, 
and then had got caught up in the embarrassing defeat of L. Caesennius Paetus 
atthe hands ofthe Parthians. There was simply not the time to prepare a series 
of supply depots with stockpiled food waiting for the army's use. Cestius Gallus 
had to carry with him or forage for all of his requirements. 

He advanced boldly, sending out columns to crush any sign of resistance, 
before moving against Jerusalem itself, just as Varus had twice done in 4BCE 
and Quirinius in 6CE. The Roman response to rebellion was quick and aggres- 
sive, seeking to crush or overawe the revolt before it gained momentum. Just 
a few years earlier in 6o CE, Boudicca's rebellion had erupted in Britain and 
prompted a similar reaction. First, 200 soldiers on administrative duties had 
been hastily gathered and sent to Camulodunum by the procurator. When the 
colony was put to the torch, a detachment of Legio v1111 Hispana and auxiliaries 
rushed into the heartland ofthe rising and was in turn almost wiped out. Then 
the provincial legate with his small field army did the same thing and closed 
with the rebels, this time managing to defeat them.?5 

Cestius Gallus did not fare well. He was attacked at Gabaon as he approached 
Jerusalem in October. Some of his troops broke and fled before others arrived 
to retrieve the situation. In the confusion, another of the rebel leaders struck 
atthe Romans' baggage train and carried off numbers of pack animals. Pushing 
on, Gallus began a formal assault on the city, but resistance continued to be 
determined and in spite of making some headway he decided to withdraw. 
This decision is not surprising, although it is possible that a bolder commander 
would have persisted and just possibly won, or suffered a far greater disaster. 
Cestius Gallus was not prepared for a long siege. His army was not of high 
quality, and smaller than the armies that had successfully besieged Jerusalem 
in the past, before the extensive strengthening of its fortifications. Of more 
immediate concern, his supply situation was precarious. Both of the earlier 


33 For logistics in general see Roth, Logistics. 

34 Contra Schürer, History, 487, who makes no allowance for the time taken to prepare for a 
campaign and speaks of ‘long delay’. 

35 Tacitus, Ann 14.31-38. 
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sieges took months. It would be difficult to feed his men from the surrounding 
country for such a long time, especially since the countryside might prove to 
be hostile. Sending for supplies from further afield, such as the coastal cities, 
would have meant substantial convoys and so escorts to protect them, drawing 
men away from the siege itself. 

The Romans had hoped to overawe the opposition, convincing them of the 
hopelessness of resisting Rome and stopping the rebellion before it gained real 
momentum. This had worked in the past, and on many other occasions in other 
provinces. Instead, they found large numbers of rebels willing to fight with 
determination and refusing to cave in to a display of strength. Cestius Gallus 
withdrew, and retreating in the face of an enemy has always been a difficult 
operation. Instead of bluffing the enemy into submission, they were treated 
to the sight of the much vaunted legions running away. The rebellion now 
seemed viable — perhaps even miraculously successful - instead of a great risk, 
persuading many more people to join. When the Roman column was badly cut 
up in the narrow Beth Horon ascent then this impression only grew stronger.3® 

The rebellion against Trajan in 15 CE also saw a major Roman defeat at an 
early stage. Something similar seems probable for the early stages of the Bar 
Kokhba rebellion, 132 CE. 

The Roman instinct was to strike fast and as hard as possible at the heart of 
a rising. Julius Caesar acted in exactly the same way in 54-53 BCE, 53-52 BCE, 
and the mopping-up operations in subsequent years. As many troops as imme- 
diately available and capable of being supported logistically were mustered as 
quickly as possible, but after that the Roman doctrine was to attack quickly and 
boldly. If they waited, then they would appear weak and so the rebels would 
take heart and their numbers grow. Often the bold action with its impression 
of utter confidence in inevitable Roman success had the desired impact, taking 
the heart out of the rebels. Yet it was a gamble, since usually the Roman forces 
were weak and incapable of a major, prolonged operation. 

We should note that the legion left in Jerusalem by Varus soon got into trou- 
ble. In that case, the return of the legate with the rest of the Syrian army restored 
order. In 9 CE Varus similarly marched immediately against the supposed heart 
ofarebellion in Germany and perished along with most of his army. There, as in 
66, 115, and 132CE, the Romans encountered serious opposition and the weak- 
ness of their forces on the spot were quickly revealed. Instead of taking the heart 
out of the rebellion, they gave the enemy a massive boost in confidence.?? 


36 Josephus, War 2:503-555. For a simple narrative of the campaign, see Brandon, ‘Defeat’. 
37 Alston, Soldier and Society, 76f on Roman defeats in Egypt; on the legion left by Varus in 
Jerusalem, Josephus, War 2:45-54. 
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Protracted War 

The armies that were subsequently sent to deal with the rebellions were very 
different. Since an instant response had failed, the Romans did things method- 
ically. Vespasian had around half a year to prepare to renew operations. He 
was also at the head of significantly stronger forces, with three entire legions, 
and twenty-nine auxiliary units, including six alae. The troops provided by the 
client monarchs were also more numerous. Vespasian may well have had dou- 
ble the numbers fielded by Cestius Gallus. All of them had had more time to 
prepare, and in particular there was time to put together the logistical support 
for a prolonged campaign.?® 

While this was happening there was much smaller scale fighting, including 
the rebel attempt to take Ascalon. Josephus gives a vivid account of the skir- 
mishing in Galilee, much of it extremely small scale. The material from Egypt 
suggests a similar level of operations. One local official or strategos was advised 
by a colleague to take care to move only when protected by a strong escort, fol- 
lowing the example of another magistrate, because of the threat posed by the 
impious’ Jews. In another letter, the same man was advised not to let the rebels 
‘roast’ him — perhaps an echo of the atrocity stories in Dio’s account. Public 
business went on, especially as these individuals were responsible for control- 
ling the militias raised to protect their region. In one, we hear of an action where 
a force of Roman regulars were beaten, as were the villagers who came to their 
rescue. Yet later the news was of major victories by both the militias and the 
Roman army.?? 

It was much harder for the rebels to deal with this sort of Roman offensive. 
In Judaea, they retreated to fortified positions and waited. The defence of 
these strongholds was often active and capable. At Jotapata and Gamala initial 
Roman assaults were repulsed. In 70CE at Jerusalem several Roman attacks 
failed, and at time the morale of the besiegers came under severe strain. Dio 
claims that some soldiers even deserted into the city.^? Yet in this phase of the 
war we know of no instance where the Romans gave up a siege. No matter how 
formidable the position, capturing fortifications became a matter of routine 
for the Roman army. Slowly and methodically, the Romans overran all of the 
lost province. Opportunities for quick successes were not ignored, and all the 
time there were political or diplomatic efforts to persuade rebels to surrender. 


38 Josephus, War 3:64-69. 

39 Small actions in Judaea, e.g. Josephus, Life 215-411; Egypt, see Alston, Soldier and Society, 
75-77. 

40 Dio 65.5.4, and for discussion of the morale of the army during the siege see Goldsworthy, 
‘Community under Pressure’. 
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This was a consistent feature of all Roman warfare. Wars were won when the 
enemy conceded defeat, and every means was employed of convincing them 
to do so. The enemy could be persuaded to give in, or terrified into submission, 
for instance by the mass crucifixions outside Jerusalem in 70 CE. At the siege of 
Machaerus, a particularly bold Roman soldier ran forward and bodily lifted a 
young local aristocrat named Eleazar who was displaying nonchalant courage 
by lingering outside the walls after a sortie. The legate of x Fretensis had the 
man stripped and flogged in full view ofthe town, and then hada cross erected, 
suggesting that the prisoner was to be crucified. The defenders were dismayed, 
and their morale snapped altogether when the prisoner loudly begged them to 
surrender and save him from this fate. They promptly capitulated. 

The rebellion under Trajan seems to have been less a question of sieges 
and more one of raid, counter-raid, and ambush. In part this was because 
Egypt offered fewer strong natural positions and was far less heavily fortified 
than Judaea. It may also have taken longer for the Romans to gather sufficient 
forces to confront the rebels in the field, and this appears to have been a 
more mobile war, the main rebel forces eventually breaking up into smaller 
bands. Settled Jewish communities, including the one in Alexandria, suffered 
serious reprisals. It has been plausibly suggested that the disappearance from 
records of the Jewish community at Edfu occurred during the course of the 
revol 37 

The cost of a failed rebellion against Rome was dreadful, and was largely 
paid by the wider population. The destruction of the Temple in 70CE was the 
most spectacular instance of this. It is impossible to know whether or not this 
was a deliberate decision. The days of fighting within the Temple compound, 
and the simple fact that it was one of the strongest positions in the city, 
always made serious damage likely. After its destruction, the decision not to 
permit re-building was clearly both conscious and deliberate, as was Hadrian’s 
establishment of his colony with its central temple to Jupiter.^? 


41 ` War7:197-209 for Machaerus, 5:420—422 for crucifixions at Jerusalem, cfan incident where 
Corbulo had the severed head of a prominent local aristocrat fired from a catapult into a 
city in Armenia. It is supposed to have landed in the middle ofa meeting of the city council, 
causing them to despair and surrender, Frontinus, Strategems 2.9.5; for other instances of 
Roman attempts to persuade or terrify the rebels into surrender, see Goodman, Ruling 
Class, 182, 1936. 

42 Alston, Soldier and Civilian, 75-77, 222, n50, n57. 

43 The question of whether or not the destruction of the Temple was deliberate policy 
cannot be debated here. For an introduction see Schürer, History, 506f, esp nu; for the 
importance of its destruction for Flavian propaganda and the continued provocation 
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Low Level Resistance and Banditry 

Syria Palaestina retained its two legion garrison for a long period. It is unclear 
why this was so. The units of the garrison were strong enough to be drawn 
upon for troops during any major operation in the east, and it may well have 
been as convenient to station them here as anywhere else. The long term trend 
during the second century CE was to reduce the size of the garrison of any single 
province, and by the end of the century none contained more than a pair of 
legions. 

There was no repeat of the earlier large-scale rebellions, yet the sources sug- 
gest periodic friction between the occupying army and the Jewish population. 
Banditry appears also to have continued. Even in the earlier and better docu- 
mented period its scale is difficult to estimate and this becomes all the harder 
with the end of Josephus’ detailed narrative. Talmudic texts suggest that the 
action of armed robbers was something that could certainly be imagined as a 
real risk in everyday life, as was contact with Roman soldiers. This was not a 
problem unique to the province. Serious trouble with bandits is recorded in 
many parts of the Empire and Italy itself. Scale is hard to judge, and it may be 
at the moment that we exaggerate its extent as we try to rid ourselves of too 
strong and simple a belief in Pax Romana. 

In Idumaea, Jewish communities were more likely to be the victims than 
perpetrators of such predatory attacks. Most villages had a watchtower, and 
provision was made to keep this manned to give warning. Rabbinic rulings felt 
the villagers justified in defending themselves, even on the Sabbath: 


It is ordained that if gentiles come on Sabbath upon villages that are close 
to the border, the inhabitants issue forth fully armed to meet them and 
return fully armed. (This Law applies) even in the case that they have 
only come to loot straw and wood. If they fall upon villages further in the 
interior, one may draw out armed only if they attack with intent to kill.45 


Uniquely, parts of Idumaea were border country - at least before the creation 
of the province of Arabia — hence the particular respect given to the fighting 


this gave to Jewish sentiment in Judaea and the diaspora see Goodman, ‘Trajan and the 
Origins’, 24-27. 

44 See Isaac, Limits of Empire; Woolf, ‘Roman Peace’. 

45  Gichon, Life on the Borders’, esp 114, citing yEr 4, 21d. For discussion of the Idumaeans 
and some differences with Gichon see Goodman, Ruling Class, 222, citing Josephus’ pre- 
sentation of the Idumaeans as more capable militarily, but also more brutal than other 
rebels. 
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prowess of the men from that area during the first rebellion. This was raiding 
by an alien people, but many of the bandits in Judaea were clearly Jewish, 
more or less part of the local community. Caves provided bases, as did the 
tunnel systems under villages usually associated with Bar Kokhba, but in many 
cases probably employed over a longer period. Many oftheir victims were still 
evidently also Jewish, if not necessarily from the local community. 

Isaac argues convincingly that at least some of these groups were partly 
motivated by religious and or political beliefs. He also cites rabbinic judge- 
ments implying that their behaviour was better than that to be expected of 
Roman soldiers. Therefore it was to be assumed that a woman held prisoner 
by soldiers would have been raped, but one held by bandits would not. There 
are signs ofa degree ofrespect between rabbis and bandits, although also clear 
and very definite differences in opinions and behaviour. No doubt the true situ- 
ation was murky, and varied from individualto individual. We should be careful 
not to take too romantic a view, for fear will also have played a role in the atti- 
tude of rabbis and ordinary villagers. If the bandits were local men, then they 
knew everyone and to a great degree could control a community. The reprisal 
or punishment launched by bandit group was likely to be far more specifically 
and personally targeted than any Roman revenge.^9 

We know that the Romans could hold village leaders responsible for the 
activity of bandit gangs in their area. In 4BCE Varus burned Emmaus and 
Sepphoris for incidents occurring nearby. Villages in the area could be searched 
in a deliberately heavy-handed way in the quest to find the men responsible 
for an attack. There were never enough Roman soldiers for them to guard 
everything of importance and patrol every road. Generally the hope was to 
respond in a sufficiently intimidating and effective way to prevent further 
attacks. On the whole civilians were left to protect themselves. Note that in 
the first century Josephus comments that the Essenes only carried weapons on 
journeys. At no stage was the population wholly disarmed.^? 

Yet the modern assumption that the Romans were not concerned with 
small-level banditry is mistaken. It was more a question of keeping such crimi- 
nality below an unacceptable level. If such banditry became too frequent, and 
the robber-bands too big, then it could destabilise a region and possibly insti- 
gate a serious rebellion. Hence the periodic expeditions against bandits of both 
Herod and the procurators, and the use of secret tunnels and caves in desolate 
places by the robbers themselves. The need for such refuges make it clear that 


46 Isaac, Limits of Empire, 8of. 
47 Josephus, War 2:68, 2:228, cf Isaac, Limits of Empire, 81; on the Essenes, see War 2:125. 
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these bands did not have everything their own way, and had to work hard to 
survive, and be careful not to draw too much attention to themselves.*8 


Devastation and Diplomacy 

The Romans were an aggressive society, centuries of active Roman imperialism 
carving out a vast empire which was then maintained, at least in part, by 
force. Roman warfare was often extremely brutal, and Tacitus would make a 
Caledonian commander claim that the Romans 'create a wasteland, and call 
it peace.’ Vastatio or ‘devastation’ was the name for this process, with the verb 
vastare 'to lay waste. Enemies who could not be drawn into battle or might be 
difficult to defeat were forced to surrender by starvation — a strategy dubbed 
‘kicking the enemy in the belly. Settlements would be targeted by the army, the 
buildings burned or demolished, the population arrested and perhaps enslaved 
or at the very least transplanted. At the same time the agricultural system could 
be devastated deliberately, quite apart from the strain placed upon it as it was 
required to feed Roman troops and their animals.*9 

The price of rebellion was intended to be terrifyingly severe. In 4BCE a local 
leader seized weapons from the royal arsenals in Sepphoris. Mustering his army 
at Ptolemais, Varus sent a column to punish the city, which according to Jose- 
phus was burned and its population enslaved. The archaeological record does 
not suggest anything remotely resembling total destruction, and the same is 
true of other communities caught up in the rebellions. Some, like Gamala and 
Jotapata, do appear to have been largely abandoned after their capture by 
Rome, but even in these cases physical destruction was limited. The archae- 
ological record suggests that many areas, notably much of Galilee, recovered 
quickly and prospered in the years after 70 CE, while there is growing evidence 
for substantial settlement by Jewish communities around Jerusalem continu- 
ing in the years following the destruction of the Temple.5° 


48 E.g. Goodman, Ruling Class, 173. 

49 For ‘create a desolation and call it peace’, see Tacitus, Agricola 30, for ‘kicking the enemy in 
the belly, see Plutarch, Lucullus u, cf Vegetius, De re militari 3.3.26; on vastatio see Roth, 
Logistics, 148-155, 279-328, and Erdkamp, Hunger, 208—240. 

50 Josephus, War 2:56, 66-68 on Sepphoris, with Meyers, 'Sepphoris, esp 112, noting that 
only one team has found any evidence of burning on the site dating to this period, 
making it clear that Josephus exaggerated; for the siege of Jotapata see Adan-Bayewitz — 
Aviam, Jotapata’, and Aviam, ‘Yodefat/Jotapata’, esp 129—132 on the difficulty of reconciling 
Josephus' casualty figures with the rare finds of human remains on sites associated with 
the revolt; for Gamala see Syon, ‘Gamla’, esp 149-151 on the ‘mass suicide depicted by 
Josephus' and the question of human remains. 
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What are we to make ofthis apparent contradiction between the archaeol- 
ogy and the literary evidence, most of all the dramatic descriptions of destruc- 
tion in Josephus? In the first place it is worth noting that direct archaeological 
traces of Roman warfare are surprisingly rare. Massive struggles such as the 
Punic Wars have left only the tiniest archaeological imprint. The army of the 
Principate is most visible in its peacetime setting, in its permanent bases. Doc- 
uments on papyrus, writing-tablet, ostraka as well as more formal epigraphy 
only very rarely make direct mention of warfare. Some areas known to have 
been fought over during the Roman period do reveal significant drops in the 
quantity and wealth or material culture, and the disappearance of settlements, 
but in others this is not the case. The impact of Julius Caesar’s campaigns in 
Gaul is only sometimes visible. Even deliberate vastatio appears to have varied 
considerably in its extent and in its long — and even moderately short — term 
consequences.’! 

Caesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War describe military operations in 
detail, but less obviously spend a considerable time recording diplomatic activ- 
ity. For all the horror and brutality of Roman warfare, the legions rarely fought 
to exterminate the enemy. Domitian’s infamous comment that he had ‘forbid- 
den the Nasamones to exist’ was a boastful report of a battle in which the 
Romans overran and massacred many of the enemy’s camp followers as well as 
their army. It was not the description of a deliberate and concerted campaign 
to exterminate an entire people. In Josephus’ narrative there are frequent men- 
tions of attempts to negotiate; the author was himself injured outside Jerusalem 
in just such an attempt. Victory came more quickly if some, or all, of the enemy 
were convinced to capitulate. Roman propaganda focused overwhelmingly on 
victory as proof of the Emperor's virtue and the continued divine favour of the 
gods towards the Roman people. Victory required the enemy to accept the over- 
whelming might of Roman military might. It mattered less just how far that 
military might had to be employed.*? 


51 On Caesars campaigns in Gaul, Gallia Belgica is unusual in showing a severe drop in 
apparent population and prosperity at this period, see Roymans, Tribal Societies, 136-144 
& ‘North Belgic Tribes’. There has yet to be a general study of the archaeology of Roman — 
and indeed more generally ancient — warfare and its impact, bringing together evidence 
from all over the Empire. 

52 On the Nasamones see Dio 67.4.6. & contrast with Luttwak, Grand Strategy, 46 which 
assumes this refers to the wiping out of an entire people; Josephus injured by a stone 
outside Jerusalem, War 5:541-542, cf. 6:96—123 for another speech intended to encour- 
age surrender, and the gruesome incident of the defectors massacred for their swallowed 
coins, War 5:548—561; on the importance of enemy submission see Sidebottom, 'Interna- 
tional Relations; 3-29. 
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Vastatio could cause the enemy severe problems of food supply. However, 
unless there were very large numbers of Roman troops able to spend a long 
time causing destruction, then it was unlikely to cover that large an area. Those 
in the immediate path of the Roman advance might well suffer dreadfully, but 
there would not be time to go to every settlement. Even then, some individuals 
would escape death or capture. The object was to terrify the enemy, which in 
itself makes it clear that substantial numbers of the enemy remained alive and 
in the region in order to be terrified. Especially in the case of rebellion, the 
object was to return the province to a peaceful and prosperous state, and make 
future rebellion unlikely. That way there would revenue from the province and 
no need to keep more than a moderate garrison stationed there. Although 
apparently unconnected, diplomacy and devastation were intimately linked. 
Continued efforts were made to convince rebels to give in, and defectors were 
usually treated well. The punishment of those who did not surrender provided 
dreadful warnings to those who had not yet capitulated. It would be wrong to 
think of devastation and atrocity as essentially symbolic, but equally it would 
be a mistake to expect such things to be total. The exaggeration of the literary 
accounts in a way reflects the intimidating power of these savage examples. To 
contemporaries, there was no reason why they could not suffer the same fate 
as the victims. 

The precise scale of devastation inflicted by the Roman army during and 
after any of the rebellions is impossible establish. Undoubtedly there were 
heavy civilian casualties during each conflict and significant damage to agri- 
culture and infrastructure. Yet settlements survived and some would flourish in 
later years. As is invariably the case with the ancient world, we have no reliable 
statistics for population and economic activity and so cannot hope to measure 
the impact of a conflict — or indeed any other man made or natural disaster — 
on a region. Archaeology offers snapshots of life in individual communities, 
but it is unlikely that we will ever possess unequivocal and detailed evidence 
of more than a tiny proportion of the settlements that existed at any one period 
and cannot be sure of the wider picture. With such a small statistical base, dis- 
coveries at just a few sites can drastically shift our understanding of conditions 
in a period. Although better than the highly impressionistic portrait offered by 
the literary sources, this remains incomplete and uncertain. 

Yet the important truth remains that there were no more rebellions after 
Hadrian’s reign, and thus something had clearly changed. In spite of whatever 
losses were suffered between 132 and 135 CE and in the years afterwards, the 
population appears to have recovered and remained dense by ancient stan- 
dards. A substantial part of the population was Jewish and yet there was no 
repeat of the large scale resistance of the sort to occur in 4BCE, 6CE and on 
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other occasions under the procurators, let alone any recurrence of open rebel- 
lion. Fear of the dreadful cost of these risings no doubt endured for a long time, 
but the garrison of the province was no bigger than it had been before 132 CE. 
Nor is there any evidence for the Roman army behaving differently, having dis- 
covered some more effective way of controlling the population. 

Whatever the reasons for the absence of revolts after Hadrian's reign, a 
change in the approach by the Roman military was clearly not among them. 
There is perhaps some hint of greater success in the political and social integra- 
tion ofthe region into the wider Greco-Roman culture of the Empire. How this 
was achieved is less clear, and may well have more to do with changes within 
Jewish society than any conscious shift in Roman behaviour. Seth Schwartz 
argues that the dislocation of the two rebellions had effectively destroyed any 
Jewish elite either consistently or periodically inclined to lead resistance. The 
destruction of the Temple, and perhaps the simple failure of the great rebel- 
lions may well have altered the majority's practice and understanding of their 
religion, making most Jews feel less determined to be openly distinct from 
wider society. For Schwartz, rabbinical influence was at best marginal until Late 
Antiquity, and for much oftheir lives many Jews were content to accept Roman 
imposed legal conventions and many cultural norms.53 

Nearly all of this is impossible to prove, and it is extremely difficult to trace 
how Jews of all classes understood their own national and religious identity in 
these years - as indeed it is for the inhabitants of most ofthe rest ofthe ancient 
world in any period. The later flourishing of a clear Jewish identity argues 
against too drastic a falling away of the majority's perception of themselves as 
Jewish during the late second and third centuries. 

We may also be asking the wrong question, and perhaps we should turn 
again to the issue of why there were three major rebellions and several other 
widespread outbreaks of dissent amongst the Jewish population from 4BCE 
to 135 CE. As stated earlier, serious rebellions were rare in provinces beyond a 
generation or so oftheir conquest, unless they were situated in border areas or 
other regions that were prone to frequent small scale disturbances. Similarly, 
attacks on religious cult sites were extremely rare in Roman warfare, and the 
destruction of the Temple is really only matched by the assault on the druidic 
groves on Anglesey in 60 CE. Temples elsewhere might be plundered, practices 
such as human sacrifice more or less suppressed, but the targeting by the 
legions of religious sites or indeed a significant religious element in conflicts 
involving the Romans were rare things indeed in this period. Only a very small 


53 Schwartz, Imperialism and Jewish Society, esp 103-176. 
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number of religions or cultures fostered long term military hostility to Roman 
rule. Even in these cases, in Britain fairly quickly, and in Judaea over a longer 
period, the Romans were eventually able to prevail, at least to the extent of 
preventing any more major outbreaks of violent resistance.5+ 


Conclusion: Roman Strategy and Rebel Motivation 


A piece of graffiti from a rock face in Jordan consists of the slogan: ‘The Roman 
always win. I, Lauricius write this, Zeno. The context or date of the comment 
is impossible to know, but in many respects it is a fair summary of Roman 
military history from the third century BCE to the second century CE, and often 
enough before and after those periods. The Romans lost battles, but rarely lost a 
war. Even on those rare occasions that they did, the Romans were not inclined 
to give up. War was usually renewed at some later date — hence the periodic 
campaigns against the Parthians and Tacitus’ assumption that the struggle with 
the German tribes was not over. Wars in this period were fought until one side 
accepted defeat and gave in. The Romans were almost never prepared to do 
this, and certainly were not in the case of a rebellious province surrounded on 
almost every side by other parts of the Empire. The Romans would not give in, 
and had far greater resources, and so at least when it came to the rebellions in 
Judaea and the diaspora then the Romans would always win in the end.55 
That did not mean that they would never lose a battle. The army could not 
be kept constantly ready for war, and there were not enough soldiers to keep 
sufficient numbers in place to deal with every potential threat. All three major 
Jewish rebellions saw rapid and aggressive responses by comparatively weak 
Roman field forces. The doctrine was to strike rapidly and hope to crush the 
revolt before it gained momentum. This frequently worked, even in Judaea, 
but failed in 66, and apparently also in 15 and 132. When it failed, then the 
war became a serious enterprise, conducted more carefully and waged with far 
greater resources. In such a contest, the rebels could not win. There was never 
any realistic prospect of matching Arminius’ success in Germany. Perhaps only 
if more provinces had by chance or design rebelled at the same time might 
the Romans have been overwhelmed, and there was never any real chance of 
this under the Principate, or indeed in Late Antiquity. Everywhere else, Roman 


54 Tacitus, Annals 14:29-30, and Goodman, Ruling Class, 239-248 for a comparison between 
Roman attitudes towards the druidic cult and Judaism. 

55 For the quote see Jones, ‘Britunculi’, 185, & Campbell, War and Society, 70; Tacitus, Germa- 
nia 37. 
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rule was accepted within a generation or so of conquest and never afterwards 
seriously challenged. 

The Roman army operated in fundamentally the same way in Judaea as any 
other province. As elsewhere, it adapted the template to suit local conditions. 
Nowhere else did it face the serious prospect of major rebellion so late in a 
province’s life. As the years passed after 135 CE, this threat diminished, although 
it is hard to know when it ceased to be considered as a realistic prospect and the 
garrison of Syria Palaestina remained large in proportion to the provinces’ size. 
Yet other provinces were also heavily garrisoned. Britain is an extreme example, 
but the forces in Egypt were larger than necessary to meet any likely external 
threat. The presence of a legionary garrison in Spain for several centuries after 
any known rebellion shows that various factors apart from immediate threat of 
revolt motivated the deployment of the army. 

Banditry could not be wholly eradicated. It is a mistake to categorise social 
or political bandits too rigidly. The distinction between crime and revolution 
at this level is rarely clear. The Roman army did not ignore the problem, nor 
indeed did many local communities. There were not enough Roman soldiers to 
be everywhere and guard everything. Crime and banditry survived, but a good 
governor was expected to try to control it and prevent it building into larger 
scale disorder, or threatening communities. 

While it is impossible here to discuss the great questions of the causes of the 
Jewish rebellions and other resistance, it is worth considering the implications 
of the apparent inevitability of Roman victory. If the Romans always win’, then 
why rebel and suffer the vicious punishment of the Empire? What is obvious in 
hindsight may not always have been so clear to everyone at the time. Josephus 
would later make Herod Agrippa II speak to the rebels of the futility of rebellion, 
but presumably Josephus himself did not share this view in 66 CE, at least in the 
first days of the rebellion. Naive optimism, especially among the young, has 
been common enough throughout history in the build-up towards and early 
stages of many wars. Far more directly, belief in divine assistance offered an 
irresistible counterweight to logical calculation of strength. 

Nor was the decision to fight then or in the modern world necessarily based 
on rational calculation of the prospects of success. Life under an imperial 
power may simply have seemed to many to be so intolerable that even the 
strong chance of savage reprisals were acceptable. Religious faith, confirmed by 
tales of past successful resistance to apparently invincible enemies, provided a 
strong incentive to reject purely pragmatic assessments of the chance of suc- 
cess. Examining the military aspects of these conflicts is vital for understanding 
how these wars were fought. We need to look more widely to understand why 
they occurred. 
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These are very big issues, and take us far away from our purpose. It is to be 
hoped that this survey has shown that the Romans thought ofand conducted 
warfare against Jewish resistance in exactly the same way as war against any 
other foreign opponent. Their approach to campaigning was always aggressive, 
flexible in the style of fighting and the targets of attack, and directed to crushing 
the enemy’s will to fight on. It is only in the persistence of Jewish resistance for 
more than a century that these rebellions are unusual. Even then, it is all too 
easy to forget that after 135 CE a far longer period occurred in which there were 
no new revolts. In the wider context of imperial history, it is the earlier period 
that offers the main anomaly. For all the drama of the great rebellions, the vast 
majority of the Roman period saw a more or less willing acceptance of Roman 
rule by the Empire's Jewish population. 


CHAPTER 8 


Yavne Revisited: Jewish ‘Survival’ 
in the Wake of the War of Destruction 


Joshua Schwartz 


Introduction 


No one would argue that the results of the First Jewish-Roman War (66-70) 
known also as the Great Revolt and the War of Destruction were not catas- 
trophic for the Jews of Palestine.! There is much discussion, however, as to 
the exact nature of the results, their extent and time-span in relation to both 
the physical and spiritual survival of the Jewish People. Sometimes there are 
explicit literary sources regarding the scope of the destruction, such as Pliny the 
Elder, who refers to Ein Gedi as a ‘heap of ashes’, like Jerusalem.” The relative 
lack of source material, or at least dependable and/or credible source material, 
has made for a good deal of academic disagreement over the decades, in spite 
of the period between the First Jewish-Roman War and the Bar Kokhba War 
being something of an ‘orphan’ in recent scholarship.? 

Without going into the entire history of scholarship, I shall point out a few of 
the standard views. The first is that of the late Gedalya Alon and his students, 
such as the late Shmuel Safrai.* According to this view, the destruction of the 


1 Pliny the Elder, Nat hist 5.73. See in general Schwartz — Weiss, Was 70 a Watershed? See also the 
programmatic statement of Daniel Schwartz, ‘Introduction’, 1-19. None of the studies there 
deal with immediate physical results of the destruction and subsequent effects of this on the 
Yavne period. 

2 Even the ‘explicit’ references are sometimes not clear. Pliny describes Ein Gedi here as ‘second 
only to Jerusalem in the fertility of its land and in its groves of palm-trees’. This is certainly not 
accurate for Jerusalem and some have claimed that Jerusalem should be replaced with Jericho 
which was indeed fertile. The ‘heap of ashes’ or ruins, though, is a better fit for Jerusalem. 
Pliny's carelessness here is our loss. See Stern, GLAJJ 1: 481. The claims that Pliny is referring 
to an earlier destruction of Ein Gedi and Jericho are not convincing. 

3 Goodblatt, ‘Judaea between the Revolts, 101. 

In the interest of fair disclosure, I should point out that both I and my colleague at CRINT, 
Peter Tomson, are former students of the late Shmuel Safrai, who (together with David 
Flusser) was also among the initiators of the CRINT project, the framework of this volume. 
While we have each in our own way moved beyond his approach, our debt to his erudition and 
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Temple and of Jerusalem were indeed catastrophic for the history of the Jew- 
ish People and Judaism. Spiritual, social, economic and political institutions 
collapsed. Life in the Land of Israel became impossibly hard in all spheres. All 
of this is attested, according to this view, in rabbinic source material. Rabban 
Yohanan ben Zakkai and later Rabban Gamaliel ‘seized the day’ and indeed 
saved it and Judaism which might not have survived ifit were not for his efforts. 
Judaism did survive but in a new streamlined yet upgraded form and the econ- 
omy and social conditions improved after a while. All of this is attested in 
credible rabbinic material.‘ 

At the other end of the spectrum one finds the view of David Goodblatt that 
in spite of the destruction of the Temple and Jerusalem, overall things were 
not all that bad, or at least impossible. True, there was a ‘Jewish tax’, the fis- 
cus Iudaicus, and there were expropriations, but the Romans did not really 
get involved in everyday Jewish life or interfere with religion and indeed their 
response in general was relatively restrained.9 Or in the words of archaeolo- 
gist Jodi Magness: ‘For many Jews the disastrous events of 70 — which culmi- 
nated with the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple - had little or no impact 
on the most basic aspects of daily life. They consumed the same foods, wore 
the same types of garments, and attended to their toilet needs in the same 
manner as before 70.7 The hero of Jewish life of this period, according to Good- 
blatt, is Gamaliel 11, Rabban Gamaliel of Yavne. Goodblatt made use of new 
and developing methodologies in the study of rabbinic literature, most norma- 
tive today, as well as of whatever relevant material he could find.? Goodblatt 
stresses, though, that care should be taken to avoid historicizing the ‘mythol- 
ogy of Yavne' that developed around rabbinic Yavne. The rabbinic material that 


scholarship is all-encompassing. For Tomson’s views see his ‘Transformations’ (cf his earlier 
"Wars against Rome") which also discusses the approach of Seth Schwartz (see below). My 
divergence from the Alon - Safrai approach is in one particular area. See the discussion below. 

5 See for instance Alon, History of the Jews and Safrai, Revival of Jewish Settlement. Cf Herr, 
‘Identity of the Jewish People’. The credibility that Alon and Safrai ascribed to these traditions, 
based on cutting-edge methodologies of their time, is considered by many, including myself, 
to be problematical (see discussion of Goodblatt and n8 below). However even if there is a 
problem with their use of rabbinic literature and they possessed less archaeological material, 
this does not mean that their view should be discredited automatically and not discussed. 

6 CfIsaac, Limits of Empire, 82-85. According to Isaac, it was not the policy of the Roman army 
to destroy Judaism. See also, idem, Judaea after AD 70’. 

7 Magness, Stone and Dung, 181. 

8 Goodblatt, ‘The Jews of the Land of Israel’; Monarchic Principle, 131-260; Judaea between the 
Revolts’. 
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was used by Alon and Safrai to reflect history may have actually just reflected 
myth and perception.? 

A third view is that of Seth Schwartz. According to him, things were indeed 
very bad, much worse than what was previously assumed, although he seems 
to be focusing on religious and cultural matters and much less on economic 
and physical conditions. While Schwartz has espoused this position a number 
of times during the last few years, the latest formulation is based on the view of 
James Rives that basically the Romans under Vespasian were trying to destroy 
Judaism as they understood it. Religion in the Roman view, according to Rives, 
was a matter of public ritual, i.e. the Temple cult in Jerusalem.!? Everything 
else was just mores, customary practice and of no real concern to the Romans.” 
Schwartz, based on Rives, goes so far as to postulate that even considering 
Judaism as a religio licita should be re-evaluated.!? Judaism, as it seems to 


9 Lapin, ‘Origins and Development, 210f. 

10 Without going into detail here, I accept the view postulated by Alon and others that 
Josephus was lying in this claim that Titus did not explicitly order the burning of the 
Temple (Alon, ‘The Burning of the Temple’, 206—218). This view has been contested by 
Leoni, Against Caesar's Wishes, 39-51. Josephus, in his view, simply could not lie when 
the principal players in the historical events described were still mostly alive. See, however, 
Pucci Ben Zeev, ‘Between Fact and Fiction’, 53-63 on the problems inherent in Josephus's 
description of the burning of the Temple and subsequently on the issue of the spoils 
of the Temple that were presented in Rome. Moreover, the burning and destruction of 
the Temple had a central role in Flavian propaganda, even as seen in the writings of 
Josephus. See, e.g., Barnes, ‘Sack of the Temple’. In Flavian Rome, the sack of the Temple 
in Jerusalem was invested with a symbolic importance perhaps even greater than the 
defeat of Cleopatra in Augustan Rome a century earlier. The victory over the Jews provided 
the equivalent of a Flavian foundation myth and monuments in the very center of Rome 
perpetuated the memory of Titus’ victory in Jerusalem. On this see also Millar, ‘Last Year 
in Jerusalem’. 

11  Toagreatextent, this might have been the common model of diaspora Judaism even when 
the Temple existed. See in great detail Tuval, ‘Doing without the Temple’. The distance 
from Jerusalem forced diaspora Jews to develop other means of expressing and practicing 
their Judaism and thus for them not much really changed after the destruction. As far 
as the Romans were concerned, these practices and beliefs were mores and were not 
imbued with cultic-based pretensions of sovereignty and if Rives’ model is correct, this 
is what the Romans might have had in store for the Jews of Palestine. For a different 
view regarding diaspora reactions to the loss of the Temple see Goodman, ‘Diaspora 
Reactions’. 

12 I make no reference here to question of whether the very term religio licita vis-à-vis 
Jews and Judaism is appropriate or a misnomer. See Fredriksen, ‘Mandatory Retirement, 
238-241. Cf Schremer, Brothers Estranged, 49-68 on minim, or ‘heretics’, which Schremer 
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have survived in spite ofthe Romans, became re-oriented around personal and 
household activities, and the study of sacred scripture under the rabbis and 
the rabbis themselves, especially according to Schwartz, actually had limited 
power and influence and were to a great extent marginalized.!? 

While there is much in the history of Yavne or in the history of the study of 
Yavne that needs to be re-visited, reviewed, and re-evaluated, our comments 
in this paper will revolve around issues related to the most part to the views 
of Schwartz and Rives, although we should stress that it is possible to separate 
their views. Rives provides Schwartz with a tool for even further marginaliza- 
tion of the rabbis and formal Jewish society post-destruction and during the 
Roman period which he began in Imperialism and Jewish Society. This is obvi- 
ously nota prime concern for Rives. We seek to examine what the Romans were 
trying to destroy and how they went about it or thought that they were going 
about it? Did their attempts reflect a correct view of Judaism, assuming we can 
use the phrase, before the destruction of the Temple as well as afterwards dur- 
ing the Yavne period?! 

Our evidence and discussion will for the most part not revolve around rab- 
binic literature or literary evidence, but rather around archaeological material 
and its relevance or lack of such for the survival of Judaism. As Alon and Safrai 
for the most part base their views on rabbinic literature, which we do not think 
is historical, we shall not expand much more on their views. Moreover, while 
ultimately the situation on the ground may have improved, as Alon and Safrai 
point out, the archaeology will show us that there was less destruction at the 
beginning than Alon and Safrai would posit. The extreme view in terms of 
destruction is that of Schwartz and Rives: destruction at the beginning and a 
continuous religious destruction throughout the Roman period. As they are the 
extreme case their views will be placed under the microscope. In terms of the 
beginning destruction though, Alon and Safrai, and Schwartz and Rives are not 


explains as those who separate themselves from the Jewish community and/or associate 
with Romans. This would certainly be a result of the despair and desperation felt after 
the destruction and could well reflect the delegitimizing of Judaism by the Romans à la 
Schwartz and Rives (see below). However, while we accept the possibility of the social 
phenomenon as described by Schremer, we disagree with his interpretation of minim. 
Peter Tomson and have dealt with these issues, and in particularthe meaning and context 
of minim, at length in our article ‘When Rabbi Eliezer was Arrested for Heresy’. 

13  S.Schwartz, ‘Political, Social and Economic Life, 29-33 and in general Imperialism and Jew- 
ish Society; Rives, Flavian Religious Policy’; idem, Religion in the Roman Empire, 194-196, 
205. 

14 Mason, Jews, Judaeans’. 
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that different in their views, although the sources are notthe same. We shall see 
that both views missed a vital type of source, although in the case of the former 
pair, in all fairness we should remember that this material was not available 
when they wrote. In any case, what we hope to show is that while the Romans 
may have acted in concert with policy as explained by Rives, their ultimate 
actions reflect the realities more closely associated with Goodblatt's views. For 
the most part I shall argue that even if the distinction between Temple cult, 
on one hand, and custom on the other, existed in Roman policy, it represents a 
total Roman misunderstanding of what Second Temple period Judaism was, 
not to mention, of course, post-destruction Judaism. If the Romans thought 
they were destroying Judaism, then they were sorely mistaken; and even if in 
some Jewish circles there was also the fear of the demise of Judaism, as we 
shall see, this was not the case at grass-roots level. I shall argue for continu- 
ity between the Judaism of the Second Temple period and post-destruction 
era, marginalization of the rabbis notwithstanding, or actually not totally rele- 
vant.i5 


On the Brink of the Abyss 


As we wrote above, the destruction of the Temple was catastrophic and there 
were different reactions.!6 Josephus was undoubtedly depressed when he wrote 
the Jewish War and not sure that Judaism could survive, whether because he 


15 Geiger, ‘Language, Culture and Identity. Geiger points out that multiple and complex 
identities might be the rule in the Levant at this time. This would, of course, make it 
harder to pinpoint identities vis-à-vis Yavne, or afterwards. There would be no absolutes. 
It is unlikely that the sources, literary or archaeological would reflect complex identi- 
ties. 

16 According to some views, the Johannine community replaced the Jewish festivals and 
Temple institutions with Jesus. See Kóstenberger, ‘The Destruction ofthe Second Temple, 
221. This trend, though, is somewhat downplayed by Regev, ‘Were the Early Christians Sec- 
tarians?' 783-785. See also the overview of Tomson, ‘Wars against Rome’. Our discussion 
in this study pertains to Jewish reactions and survival and not to Christian or Judaeo- 
Christian reactions, however this group is understood. See also in general Neusner, 'Emer- 
gent Rabbinic Judaism, 313-327 (= Early Rabbinic Judaism, 34-49). Neusner in these early 
studies claimed that the Pharisees (= rabbis?) arrogated to themselves and to all Jews the 
status of Temple priests. The 'table' of every Jew was like the 'table' of the Lord. For a dif- 
ferent view regarding priests and Pharisees, at least regarding the Second Temple period 
see Birenboim, ‘Kingdom of Priests’. 
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thought the Romans were consciously trying to destroy it or not.!” By the time 
that he wrote the Antiquities of the Jews, he saw that it had and felt that it 
was his job to make Judaism more acceptable to the Romans in spite of what 
the Romans may or may not have tried to do.!® Interestingly enough, Josephus 
provides detailed information on the Temple cult decades after the Temple had 
been destroyed. He makes no apologies for this material. 

Five books ofthe Old Testament Pseudepigrapha deal with the destruction 
of the Temple: 2 Baruch, 3 Baruch, 4 Baruch, 4 Ezra and the Testament of Abra- 
ham. 3Baruch also deals with appropriate behavior in general while the other 
works do not. 3Baruch relates to the destruction as a fact and does not grap- 
ple with the issue as to whether it might have been prevented. None of these 
works deal with mourning qua mourning, but all do relate to mourning issues 
regarding the Temple, except for 3 Baruch which basically says that one should 
not mourn. It is necessary to move on.!? All of the works date to the end of the 
first century CE - beginning of the second century CE, that is decades after the 
destruction. Do they thus imply that there those who still deeply despaired the 
destruction, or does this later literary formulation reflect times more immedi- 
ate to the destruction? 

Obviously the destruction ofthe Temple had the potential for a crisis of faith. 
How did theJews lose like this and could it have been prevented (by not having 
sinned)? Why ‘us’ and not ‘others’? Who shall now praise God in Jerusalem? 
And indeed 2 Baruch, for instance expresses dire grief and lament. Woe upon 
the living and everything else that brings happiness. According to 2 Baruch, 
4Baruch and 4 Ezra, this is all part of God's plan. But despair is not total. 4 Ezra 
provides some consolation and hope. Even in the face of continued sin God will 
eventually show mercy.”° 2 Baruch does warn that worse might still come, but 
observance ofthe law can prevent it. The destruction is only temporary and the 


17 See Regev, Josephus, the Temple’. Josephus claims that the Temple had already been 
polluted by the warring Jewish factions, and especially by the Zealots. The Zealots claimed 
that the Romans had already polluted the Temple beforehand. Josephus sees the ultimate 
destruction ofthe Temple as a result of the internal Jewish strife over the Temple and this 
is the reason that he stressed the accusations regarding pollution. 

18 _ Eshel, ‘Josephus’ View’, 233f. See War 7:341-388. Eleazar ben Yair did not seem to think that 
Judaism could survive without the Temple. In certain circles there still existed through- 
out the period a degree of Temple-related messianism, as certain documents were still 
counting ‘war years’ even after the Temple had been destroyed. 

19 A Zingerman, Baruch. In general on these works cf Jones, Jewish Reactions to the Destruc- 
tion, passim. 

20 Willet, Eschatology, 75. Neusner, ‘Emergent Rabbinic Judaism: Cf Jones, ibid. 57. 
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Temple will be rebuilt in its glory. The Messiah will come, conquer and punish 
nations.?! This reflects hope and not hopeless depression. 

3 Baruch refrains from dealing with the theological issues mentioned above. 
3Baruch deals with the present, i.e. how one should live now. It is of course 
not clear when exactly the ‘now’ is and what is being described: the Land of 
Israel? The diaspora? To deal with any despair that may exist, 3 Baruch prefers 
to stress the beauty of God’s world and God is still very much in control. The 
work stresses aesthetics: bring God baskets of flowers. Thinking about the 
future Temple might once again cause depression. The author of the work is 
a pragmatist.?? 

All in all though, ifthere was despair and depression, and one cannot imag- 
ine that there was not, and it would not have been surprising even if some 
remained depressed somewhat for decades. However, the literature that was 
always cited because it theoretically reflected despair seems to be doing just 
the opposite. Ultimately hope and pragmatism is the message; many of the 
rabbis, whether their traditions reflect myth or history, seem to represent the 
insight that all was not the present and future gloom and doom of Judaism. 
This is hardly in keeping with Seth Schwartz’s dismal view of things,?? and as 
for Alon and Safrai, one might wonder, as indeed many have, why people were 
still despairing so much when things had indeed improved, assuming that the 
works reflect the late first or early second centuries cE.?* The surprising upbeat 
message would fit better for Goodblatt. 


Physical Survival 


Adolf Büchler, based for the most part on rabbinic literature, claimed almost 
100 years ago that Judaea recovered relatively quickly from whatever retribu- 


21 Willet, Eschatology, 95-124. 

22  Zingerman, Baruch. 

23 Although in all fairness he does point out that for both 2Baruch and 4 Ezra, while the 
Temple may have been destroyed, there was Tora and covenant. S. Schwartz, ‘Political, 
Social and Economic Life, 3of. 

24 Cf tSot 15:115 (ed Lieberman 242-244) and bBB 6ob on those who abstained from 
anything that might have recalled the Temple, such as eating meat or drinking wine. Rabbi 
Yoshua ben Hananya who tried to provide comfort and a modus vivendi for returning to 
normal is a better fit chronologically re proximity to the destruction of the Temple than 
the books ofthe Pseudepigrapha mentioned above. See also Neusner, 'Emergent Rabbinic 
Judaism’. 
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tion and punishment it had suffered as a result of the Great Revolt.25 Numerous 
settlements and villages might have been destroyed, Jewish agriculture might 
have been hard hit and Jewish land might have been confiscated and handed 
over to Roman veterans or supporters, but some Jewish landowners did remain 
on their holdings, whether as owners, sharecroppers or tenant farmers, and 
many of the lands lost were redeemed during the years following the revolt 
and economic recovery was quick in, for example, the toparchies of Gophna, 
Herodion, Jericho, and Beit Netopha.?® But even in the case of a toparchy like 
Ein Gedi which was destroyed, it was replaced at sometime between 70-135 
by the toparchy of Zif (Zephine).?7 However, even the settlement of Ein Gedi 
seemed to revive, most likely reflecting increasingly good economic conditions 
as a result of the balsam industry.?® While indeed the spiritual centers might 
have moved from Jerusalem and its environs to the Yavne-Lod area 292 even the 
Jerusalem region recovered in terms of Jewish population a number of years 
after the war, as we shall now see. 

Recent archaeological work has shown that recovery in Judaea was quick, 
and often there were not even signs of destruction, or at least it was impossi- 
ble to determine if there were such signs. To cite a number of examples, Eitan 
Klein has shown that there is no evidence for post-Great Revolt destruction in 
the toparchy of Acraba, the northernmost toparchy of Judaea during the Sec- 
ond Temple period, and afterwards, and for that matter it is very difficult to 
differentiate at all between Second Temple period and Yavne generation set- 
tlements, as opposed to clear-cut and telltale signs of post-Bar-Kokhba Revolt 
destruction.?? Boaz Zissu in studying the relationship between house-roofs and 
city (or town) walls points out that Shilo in the toparchy of Acraba, continued 
to exist at least until the Bar Kokhba Revolt. Thus, there was no destruction 
here after the Great Revolt.?! In the south we have an interesting example at 
the 'Christmas Cave' on the Kidron and not far from Hyrcania. The cave was a 
refuge cave possibly used by refugees from Jerusalem during the course of and 
perhaps immediately after the Great Revolt (as well as later on during the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt). Roi Porat, the late Hanan Eshel and Amos Frumkin assume 
that there is a connection between the refugees who used this cave and the 


25 See also the studies of Isaac mentioned above n6. 

26 Büchler, ‘The Economic Conditions of Judaea, and Zissu, Rural Settlement, 308. 
27 Cotton, Some Aspects of Roman Administration’, 84f. 

28 J. Schwartz, Jewish Settlement, 1013103. 

29 J. Schwartz, Lod (Lydda), Israel, 80. 

30 Klein, Jewish Settlement’ 

31 ` Zissu, A City Whose House-Roofs, 87. 
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village established nearby after the Great Revolt. Here we have an example of 
a new settlement being established after the Revolt in the greater Jerusalem 
region.?? 

The greatest amount of archaeological information, however, relates to the 
continued, revived, revitalized and even new expanded Jewish settlement in 
the Shefela. These remains nicely reflect the transition of the religious centers 
from Jerusalem to Yavne-Lod. The most comprehensive study of these phe- 
nomena is the 2001 doctorate of Boaz Zissu who studied Jewish settlement in 
the Judaean hills and foothills (= Shefela) from the late Second Temple period 
to the Bar Kokhba Revolt.?? While the majority of (Jewish) ethnic settlement 
attributions are dependent on finding commonly accepted Jewish ethnic and 
religious markers such as mikvaot, stone utensils and ossuaries, there are even 
a number of post-7o CE synagogues that have been discovered at such sites 
as Kiryat Sefer, Umm el-Amadan and Ethri.?^ Not surprisingly mikvaot have 
been found next to the synagogues.?5 Post-70 Jewish settlements existed at sites 
such as Hurvat Givit, Hurvat Kefira, Hurvat Tura, Hurvat Eked, Tell Sokho, Hur- 
vat el-Yahud, Tel Tibne and Hurvat Abu Shewan.36 Zissu and his occasional 
colleagues continue to uncover post-70 settlements such as at Hurvat Beth 
Shanna in the northern Shefela?" or at Ain Arrub in the Hebron Hills, site of a 
well-known subterranean hiding complex from the Bar Kokhba Revolt.?8 Other 
archaeologists have also added to the settlement list ofthe time, such as the late 
Second Temple period and Yavne period site at Hurvat Illit, found in the upper 
Shefela and published by Zvi Greenhut.?? 


32 Porat- Eshel - Frumkin, ‘Two Bar-Kokhba Refugee Caves’, 244. 

33 Zissu, Rural Settlement. See also Adler, Archaeology of Purity, 63-65 on mikvaot in Judaea 
during the Yavne period and 193-196 on chalk or stone vessels there at that time. 

34 Ibid. 243-248. 

35 Ibid. 246. Cf Adler, Archaeology of Purity, 64f. Many were also found in or near residences. 
There are no cases of ritual baths in Judaea at this time being turned into something 
else in terms of secondary usage, except for a few cases right before the Bar Kokhba 
Revolt when some ritual baths were incorporated into subterranean passageway sys- 
tems. 

36 Zissu, ‘A City whose House-Roofs, 87 and passim. Based on the architectural design 
described in the article, which Zissu sees as being Jewish, there might have also been 
Jewish settlements in Azekah and in Gezer and even in such far-away southern sites as 
Tell ‘Ira and Tell Aroer. See also the lists in Adler, Archaeology of Purity, 64f and 193-196. 

37 Zissu - Bordowicz, ‘Horvat Beth Shanna’, 

38  Tsafrir - Zissu, ‘Hiding Complex’. 

39 Greenhut. ‘Horbat ‘Illit’ (http://www.hadashot-esi.org.il/report detail eng.aspx?id-532& 
mag_id=112). 
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We could cite many more examples, but since there is basic agreement 
among archaeologists as to underlying reality reflected by the data, i.e. either 
there was no destruction layer inJudaea between the period of the Great Revolt 
and the Yavne period,*° or that if there were, then recovery was relatively swift, 
we make do with this. The only real disagreement between scholars seems to 
be regarding the immediate environs of Jerusalem, or Orine, the toparchy that 
replaced the toparchy of Jerusalem. Yuval Shahar has claimed that after the 
Great Revolt Jews were forbidden from residing in this toparchy.*! Boaz Zissu 
countered that claim by presenting remains from burial caves in the Jerusalem 
region, indicating, in his view that a degree of Jewish settlement remained even 
close-by to Jerusalem and perhaps even in some type of symbiotic relationship 
with the Roman military forces there. He also found and cites a number of 
mikvaot in this region which he dates to the period between the two wars.*? 
Amos Kloner, in his detailed survey of Jerusalem, points out that although 
new and different burial customs in the immediate Jerusalem region indicate 
a new population, there are a number of burial caves that indicate continuous 
Jewish use in the period between the two wars and he then concludes that the 
Jerusalem area was not bereft of its Jewish population after the destruction 
of the Second Temple and perhaps the Jewish population in the area even 
reached a few thousand, residing in small villages. According to Kloner, the 
destruction of the Temple and the sacking of the city did not bring about 
the abandonment of Jewish villages in the Jerusalem area and throughout 
Judaea.*3 

Shahar would later change his mind about the Jews being forbidden to reside 
in this area, but would still claim that there was no Jewish settlement in the 
immediate Jerusalem region. In response to the Jewish post-70 burial caves that 
Zissu brought, he would cite an area of burial caves which seem to have been 
destroyed, as a result of the war, and indeed Zissu and Kloner do not deny that 
the Jewish population in the area suffered extensive damage. Perhaps realizing 
the weakness of the argument regarding burial caves, Shahar also added that 
the Roman military presence and Roman policy of land expropriations and the 
like made it infeasible for Jews to reside in this area even if they were not specif- 
ically forbidden to do so.** The Jews, though, in other areas of Judaea had no 
problem with living in proximity to Roman soldiers and even cooperating with 


40 On the Galilee cf Aviam, ‘Distribution Maps’. 

41 Shahar, ‘From Jerusalem to “Orine”’. 

42 ` Zissu, Rural Settlement, 307-31. 

43 ` Kloner, Survey of Jerusalem, *42—*49. See also the description of the sites mentioned there. 
44 Shahar, Results of the War of Destruction’ Cf Isaac, Judaea after AD 70’. 
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them, and there is no reason that this should not be the case in the immediate 
Jerusalem region, as indeed Zissu claims (see above).*? However, the remains of 
an apparently large single occupation Jewish site at Shuafat dating to the period 
between the wars, located a marginal distance of only three kilometers from 
Jerusalem, would seem to clinch the argument in favor of Zissu and Kloner and 
even Shahar agrees that outside the immediate environs of Jerusalem recovery 
was quick.*® The Shuafat site, though, is much more than just an indicator of 
Jewish settlement. It had large, well-built village-type houses and public build- 
ings laid out along a regular network of streets and alleys. Some buildings had 
mikvaot. Yet, there were also Roman-style bathhouses with wall paintings and 
a hypocaust system. The lifestyle appears to have been relatively prosperous, 
Romanized to some extent, but also still maintaining a degree of ritual purity 
observance.^? This was perhaps a settlement of Jewish elite families, includ- 
ing priests, remaining close to Jerusalem and perhaps expecting a return to 
Jerusalem and Temple 29 

A number of papyri dating to the period between the two wars reflect 
the settlement picture we have presented above. A marriage contract dated 
to 124CE tells of a wedding in Bethbassi in the toparchy of Herodium. The 
groom came from Galoda of Akrabatta (= Acraba), but was an inhabitant of 
Batharda of Gophna. All ofthe villages were in areas that undoubtedly suffered 
during the Great Revolt, but either they survived the war or were revived if 
they had been destroyed. Another document tells of a marriage contracted in 
Aristobulias, a village southeast of Hebron, in the toparchy of Zif or Zephine, 
mentioned above. The groom came from Yakum in the same toparchy.?? The 
few documents reflecting transactions or land sales and loans between the 
wars, collected and studied most recently by Doron Sar-Avi, seem to indicate 
that land values did not plummet as a result ofthe Great Revolt, and while there 
might have been those who had difficulty in fulfilling financial obligations after 
the war and might have lost their holdings because of this, the general situation 
reflected in the documents is one of rapid recovery of Judaea.59 


Ap ` J Schwartz, ‘Jewish Judea’, opt 

46 Sklar-Parnes - Rapuano - Bar Natan, ‘Excavations in Northeast Jerusalem’. 

47 See Adler, Archaeology of Purity, 285. Adler sees this as the norm in Jewish society in Judaea 
at the time. 

48 Magness, Stone and Dung, 185. 

49 Cotton, Some Aspects of the Roman Administration) 85. 

50 Sar-Avi, Life in Judaea, 23f, 44, 179-183. 
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To study the survival of Judaism after the Great Revolt, it is necessary to describe 
what existed before, and obviously we cannot do that in detail. Our comments 
here build upon two of our studies, one published of late and one as of yet 
unpublished and we shall try and boil all of that down to a few sentences so 
we can move on from there.°! Judaism (or even Judaisms) in the Second Tem- 
ple period, and afterwards, is a religion of halakha, i.e. of praxis and works. 
It does not have to be that of the rabbis, but actions are required. One might 
talk of ‘common Judaism, ‘mainstream Judaism, ‘covenantal nomism; ‘patronal 
nomism’, a Judaism based on God, Tora and Temple, a Judaism or Jewishness 
based on nationalism of sorts, ethnic or cultural identity or any other theory, 
but what must exist always is halakha, i.e. action. Material remains, material 
culture serve as a means by which actual behavior and attitudes can be iden- 
tified and dated and I take it as a given that there is a Jewish material culture. 
That does not mean that literary sources are irrelevant, but regarding the Sec- 
ond Temple period, at least, they are extremely problematical. Our comments 
re archaeology and material culture will reflect the views of Andrea Berlin on 
‘household Judaism’.>? 

Berlin posits a developed, functional and mostly normative Judaism in the 
Second Temple period which she calls ‘household Judaism’. This type of Jew- 
ish religiosity need not be identified with rabbinic or Talmudic Judaism either 
before or after 70 CE, although it was not necessarily hostile to it, or to what 
became rabbinic Judaism. The Romans, according to Rives, might have not 
even been aware of this, and if they were, did not understand it when they 
thought they were destroying Judaism. Rives, as we remember, claimed that 
post-destruction Judaism re-oriented around personal and household activi- 
ties, a transition, as it were, from ‘altar to table’. Berlin's claim, which we accept, 
is that during the Second Temple period both 'altar' and ‘table’ existed within 
the framework of material culture and for those for whom one of the aspects, 
altar or table, did not exist during the Second Temple period, survival after 
the destruction would be difficult if not impossible. An additional irony in the 
development of household Judaism is that while the Temple was so important, 
it also was the source of much controversy and dissent.5? Household Judaism, 


51 J. Schwartz, ‘Methodological Remarks on “Jewish” Identity’, and ‘How Jewish to be Jewish?’ 

52 Berlin, ‘Jewish Life before the Revolt. 

53 See Sharon, ‘Setting the Stage’, who claims that already in the Second Temple period, after 
the Roman conquest of 63BCE, the Temple and priesthood began to lose status. He sees 
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while, of course, not universally accepted in all details by all, was much more 
of a unifying factor. 

Household Judaism implies using mikvaot as well as locally (!) manufac- 
tured oil, wine and cooking vessels, plain oil lamps, and stone dishes in order to 
incorporate conspicuous religious sensibility and ethnic solidarity into (Jew- 
ish) daily life. This was the case based on data from Judaea, Jewish Gailee, 
and Gaulanitis in the first century CE, and some of this existed even a century 
before. In the case of Judaea and Jerusalem, most Jews followed identical burial 
practices with understated funerals and undecorated tombs. All of this, accord- 
ing to Berlin reflects a desire for material possessions that would encode and 
reflect religious unity and identity. 

We shall make do with just a few more comments, all connected to some 
extent to material culture and the Temple, the core of Jewish religion according 
to Rives and Seth Schwartz. Thus, there are two major exceptions to the mono- 
lithic, normative, common and unifying nature of material culture as described 
by Berlin. The first relates to the upper classes of Jerusalem who were Hell- 
enized (and apparently Romanized) and continued to maintain a Hellenized 
life-style in their everyday material lives. While one might argue that this rep- 
resents, perhaps, a less stringent Jewish life style, as Berlin argues, it might also 
reflect the fact that for them, many of whom were priests, the altar was so per- 
vasive that there was no need for table. These, of course, would be the Jews 
whom the Romans would know best and their variety of Judaism most likely 
provided the picture of Judaism for the Romans, i.e. mostly altar and very little 
table. To the extent that they would survive, and indeed that extent is lim- 
ited, these are the Jews whom Seth Schwartz would define as ‘un-Jewish’ and 
assimilated. The other group, who found themselves outside the framework of 
normative material culture were the Essenes or Qumranites.5+ Apparently the 
household Judaism of the majority was not stringent enough for them.” Iron- 
ically, as opposed to the Jerusalem elite who could maintain a Hellenized life 
style precisely because they had the Temple, the Essenes or Qumranites also 
rejected the existing Temple. It was dead to them before the Romans destroyed 
it and their household Judaism was apparently untenable. 


some ofthe developments then as a kind of dress rehearsal, as it were, for what was to hap- 
pen after 70 CE. This would certainly only strengthen the position of Household Judaism. 
54 ` There is no reason here to get involved in the seemingly endless controversies over the 
identity of the Essenes and/or the Qumranites, as well as in the numerous interpretations 
regarding the nature of Qumran (and neighboring Ein Gedi). See in detail Kister, The 
Qumran Scrolls and their World. 
55 Kugler, ‘Hegemony of Ritual’, 132f, 149-152. 
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In spite of all of the above, household Judaism did not necessarily vitiate 
the importance ofthe Temple, either in terms of belief or practice, and this 
relates to Jews from all regions of the Land of Israel. Pilgrimage to Jerusalem and 
attendant acts and practice remained essential to late Second Temple period 
Judaism.56 Household Judaism, however, provided a good part of the basis for 
survival in a post-destruction Jewish world, but with an added Temple oriented 
twist.5” Thus, Eyal Regev has shown how constructing and using Jewish cooking 
vessels, all this seemingly banal, provides a ‘personal spiritual connection with 
the Holy, i.e. enabled one to be a little bit of a priest and maintain a little bit of 
a connection to the Temple even far away. The holy, and the Temple as it were 
with it, could advance into the realm of the common, diminishing the realm 
of impure, enlarging the realm of the pure.°® By providing for a little bit of the 
Temple outside of the Temple and Jerusalem, household Judaism provided for 
Judaism without the Temple. 

There is one more aspect of household Judaism pertinent to our discussion. 
The Temple was public religion and the public was traditionally the sphere of 
men. While women did participate in pilgrimage and to some extent offered 
sacrifice and participated in the Temple cult, the Temple still was a man’s world, 
whether for priest, levite or Israelite.59 Women had a much greater role to play 
in the private sphere and household Judaism embodied much of the private 
sphere. While Temple may not have been male and household was not female, 
there were, after all, not two totally separate spheres of gender influence, but 
rather a degree of mutual interdependence, still a woman’s place was in the 
household.®° 

If the Romans really thought they were destroying Judaism, then they had 
very little knowledge of what Judaism really was, even if we adopt Rives’ def- 
inition regarding the public cult. The cult was not limited to the Temple and 


56 See the literature cited in Berlin, ‘Jewish Life before the Revolt’, 468 n142. 

57 Cf Goodman, ‘Religious Reactions to 70’, who discusses only the literary evidence and 
makes no reference whatsoever to religious reactions in terms of material culture. 

58 ` Regev, ‘Pure Individualism, 202; idem, ‘Dynamics of Purity’, 29. Cf Adler, Archaeology of 
Purity, 287. Adler sees the observance of purity laws as a norm not connected to priesthood 
or the Temple. While this view might seem to weaken the household-Temple connection, 
there is no doubt that in the Second Temple period this was certainly the case and 
the popularity of purity observance during Yavne times and afterwards as reflected, for 
instance, in the large number of mikvaot discovered in residences, and as postulated by 
Adler definitely represents a continuation of household archaeological-religious practice. 

59  Safrai, Pilgrimage, 88-91. On women in the public domain see also Corley, Private Women. 

60 Chamberlayne, ‘Gender and the Private Sphere’. 
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the Temple ‘existed’ also within the Judaism outside of the Temple, even ifin a 
‘borrowed’ form. The seeds for survival were there, even in terms of the Temple 
and thus Alon and Safrai may have been correct, whether or not we can accept 
the evidence of rabbinic literature as historical on this. The seeds may have 
even sprouted, but the tree described by Alon and Safrai was new, as it were, 
and unlike what existed in the Second Temple period. The continuity evinced 
by the archaeological material is not within the scheme of things according to 
Alon and Safrai. 

Returning to the Romans, however, whether they wanted to destroy Judaism 
or not, ultimately, in the larger scheme of things, Goodblatt seems to have 
been correct. If the Romans tried to destroy, they did not do a good job, and 
if they were not trying to destroy Judaism, then relatively swift recovery is 
understandable. The Judaism that did survive developed further with varying 
amounts of connection to rabbinic Judaism, depending on local conditions 
and to some extent on academic proclivities, and to the household Judaism 
of earlier times. The post-destruction Judaism survived more in the private 
than in the public sphere, perhaps allowing for a greater role for women, or 
perhaps reflecting an intrusion of men into the former womanly sphere of 
private household and religious life. Eventually, however, the synagogue would 
restore the public sphere. Yavne did not represent the continuation of the 
end, but rather the continuation of much that was in Second Temple period 
judaism. 


CHAPTER 9 


The Destruction ofthe Temple and the 
Conformation of Judaism and Christianity 


J. Andrew Overman 


The destruction of the Temple in Jerusalem by Titus and his troops in 70CE 
has understandably been depicted as a momentous, seminal, and transitional 
event in the context of New Testament and Second Temple studies for a very 
long time. It has served as a touchstone event. We have attempted to date the 
Gospels based on references or absence of references to this event. We have 
talked about post-70 Judaism and Christianity suggesting the forms and fate 
of these broadly defined groups were indelibly changed in the events of 70. 
The important and provocative work of S.G.F. Brandon on this subject in a 
manner set the stage for post-World War 11 discussions of this topic. The subtitle 
of Brandon's work, A Study of the Effects of the Jewish Overthrow of A.D. 70 on 
Christianity, captures his assumption about the impact of the events of 70. And 
in this, in various ways, Brandon has been followed by many. In his view the 
events of 70 provoked a clash between Palestinian based Jewish-Christians and 
‘the savior God cult’ of Hellenistic Christianity. The Church of Jerusalem was 
‘obliterated’ 


The Significance of the Destruction in Flavian Propaganda 


Subsequent history and treatments of the destruction owe a great deal to the 
Flavian promotion of the destruction of Jerusalem and surrounding events. The 
enduring influence of post-70 Flavian mining of Vespasian and Titus’ handling 
of the revolt and destruction of the Jerusalem Temple should not be under- 
estimated. The Flavian propaganda program helped shape thought about the 
revolt and destruction for centuries. The Flavian house's production of the 
defeat of the Jews and the capture of their capital city was supported by the 


1 Brandon, The Fall of Jerusalem, 250. I wish to thank the organizers of the conference in Brus- 
sels. The lively conversations and exchanges were most stimulating and helpful. I particularly 
thank Steve Mason and Paula Fredriksen for their insights and suggestions for this paper. 
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widespread minting and distribution of the JUDEA CAPTA coin series. The 
coins were minted over a twelve year period. Six mints produced them as far 
as we know and they comprised nearly 10% of all Flavian coinage. The theme 
is consistent with slight modifications in imagery over the decade. Usually a 
woman, Judea, is depicted kneeling by a palm tree with Vespasian or Titus often 
standing by in military garb, sometimes bound. On some a male Jewish soldier 
with hands bound behind his back accompanies the defeated Judea. Several 
types have a victory shield leaning against a palm tree. H. Hart draws attention 
to an unusual issue where the Emperor is holding a small Nike in his hand while 
a kneeling man and woman appeal to him. Titus or Vespasian is on the obverse. 
Vespasian minted some coins featuring only Titus and there are some with no 
legend. On some the legend is JUDEA DEVICTA but the issue is best known by 
the legend: JUDEA CAPTA.3 

The size and magnitude of the revolt in Judea and Galilee was a crucial fea- 
ture of the Flavian triumph, as the surviving inscriptions punctuate. The strate- 
gic placement of at least two triumphal arches, the extant one on the slopes of 
the Palatine and the other, we know from the Einsiedeln Itinerary, located in 
the Circus Maximus, help us picture the force of the Flavian message concern- 
ing the defeat of the Jews and the destruction of Jerusalem to those in Rome.* 
The magnificent Temple of Peace, erected in 75 CE, was located in the vicinity 
of the Forum, foro proximum, says Suetonius, i.e., at the present-day Via dei 
Fori Imperiali and Via Cavour? This was Vespasian's first new building (not a 
repair) of major consequence. It was a veritable museum of paintings, sculp- 
ture, and displayed artifacts of gold from the destroyed "Temple of the Jews on 
which he Vespasian prided himself' (Josephus, War 7:161). Josephus does allow 
that Vespasian kept ‘their law’ and the famous purple tapestries which adorned 
the exterior of the Temple for himself. They were not on public display.® Pliny 
spared little in his praise of the Temple of Peace. 'In eight hundred years of 
history the buildings the city of Rome has accumulated are enough to make 
another world, and of these the culmination is the Temple of Peace’.” 


Hart, ‘Judea and Rome’. 

Brin, Catalogue of Judea Capta Coinage; Edwards, ‘Religion, Power and Politics’, 302. 
Darwall-Smith, Emperors and Architecture, 95. 

Dio 65.15.1; Suetonius, Vesp 9.1 
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Darwall-Smith, Emperors and Architecture, 55-57. Darwall-Smith notes a great deal more of 
the temple was visible in the mid-1930’s, prior to Mussolini’s covering up much of the Via dei 
Fori Imperiali in his grand renovation program. 

7 Nat hist 27.3. Levick, Vespasian, 66-78 discusses the ideology of the Flavian gens in action and 
the tensions the program had to balance abroad but especially at home in the city of Rome. 
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And even more significant than the above features ofthe coherent Flavian 
program concerning the defeat of the Jews and the destruction of Jerusalem 
was ofcourse the Flavian court historian Josephus. His impact overtime is hard 
to overestimate. The pro-Flavian party in Rome had this victory on the eastern 
periphery of the Empire upon which to make their case and develop the Flavian 
commentary.’ 

Steve Mason’s recent discussion of the theme of Josephus’ audience, locat- 
ing that audience as he does among the elite literati of Rome, is important to 
recall. The small circle of critical readers exposed to Josephus and his work were 
precisely those who would help advance his themes and the parts of the mes- 
sage most helpful to Flavian political life.? The options for where works such 
as Josephus’ could occur and be (re)produced are few. Roman period writers 
complained of scant or poor sources, as in case of Strabo (13.1.54), who tells a 
long story about the transmission of the libraries of Theophrastus and Aristo- 
tle’s, making the point that some people hide, do not share, and poorly preserve 
their books. And even someone as well positioned as Cicero complains about 
the scarcity of good reference works (Att 1.7; 13.32.2). The cost of such work 
was prohibitive to most, even many of the well-schooled in Rome. Large pri- 
vate libraries were rare. Imperial libraries were often hard to get to. Plutarch’s 
example of Lucullus is perhaps indicative of how many, perhaps especially for- 
eign literati, had to proceed while in Rome. Lucullus built a library, Plutarch 
writes, which attracted many Greek scholars to its study rooms and galleries. It 
became like a temple of sorts for Greek visitors to Rome.!? His library, like oth- 
ers, was not public, though Plutarch says it was open to all’, but especially for 
the Greeks who had come to Rome. Lucullus’ library attracted clients and amici 
which became a small learned circle responsible for the copying and accep- 
tance or promotion of certain works. A leader in this library circle, Plutarch 
goes on to say, was Antiochus of Ascalon whom Lucullus befriended enthusi- 
astically. 

The acceptance of the Flavian products among the literate and notable 
circles of Rome could occur in part in just this way. This particular aspect of the 


Some of Vitellius’ supporters and defeated troops remained in the city. Something Ves- 
pasian needed to balance. Here see Morgan, 69 AD, 256-257. 

8 At this time the Flavians enjoyed good relations with the Parthians. Titus is given a gold 
crown for the victory over the Judeans by Vologases and Vespasian use ofhis horses during 
the revolt (War 7:105). Boundaries were established but respected in this period. The 
Euphrates was not transgressed. See Syme in CAH 9: 142f. 

9 Mason, ‘Of Audience and Meaning’. 

10 Plutarch, Luc 42.1-2; Marshall, ‘Library Resources’. 
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social world ofreaders and authors contributed to the ascendency of Josephus’ 
treatment ofthe events oftherevolt. To this pointitis noteworthy that Josephus 
is in fact recalled and named by such Roman literary elite as Suetonius. 

The Flavian narrative writ large depicts Vespasian and Titus as true and 
timely Roman leaders who put down the threat to the imperial pax and world- 
wide stasis. A savior had risen from the upheaval of Roman civil wars which 
Tacitus claimed ‘convulsed the world’ following the death of Nero (Tacitus, Hist 
4.3). The same sentiment is captured numerous places by Josephus, ‘... The 
whole Empire now being secured and the Roman state saved beyond expecta- 
tion’ (War 4:657). A Roman leader and his son were tested and proven worthy 
of the purple while out east. Coins, but also Flavian iconography and architec- 
ture, naturally the famous and prominent arches of Titus with the inscription 
hailing the unparalleled conquest of Titus over the Jews — something no foreign 
power had ever accomplished - pointed to this fact. 

While we cannot be certain, one is left to wonder how much of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple and Judea’s holy city would we know about without the 
aid of this successful Flavian program. Would later writers, especially Christian 
scholars and apologist of a later period, really know and write much about the 
destruction? 


The Gospels and Sub-Canonical Texts on the Destruction 


References or allusions to the destruction of the Temple in the Gospels are 
few. Mark provides the basis for the main logion most often interpreted as a 
reference to the destruction. In this passage, coming out of the Temple Jesus 
asks his disciples, ‘Do you see these great buildings? Not one stone will be left 
upon another which will not be torn down’ (Mark 13:2). Matthew records the 
same exchange with minor changes and clarifications (Matt 24:2). Matthew 
clears up possible ambiguity in the Marcan passage by explicitly referring to 
the Temple buildings and not the generic ‘beautiful buildings’ in Mark 13:1f. In 
Matthew all the disciples point out the Temple buildings (Matt 24:1). And unlike 
Mark’s disciples, the Matthean disciples offer no aesthetic judgment on the 
Temple buildings (tas oíxoðouàç toô tep0d). They simply point them out to Jesus. 
The single Marcan disciple, as he comes out of the Temple, calls the stones and 
the buildings he sees wonderful or ‘great’ (notanat). 


11 CIL 6: 994; Overman, ‘The First Revolt and Flavian Politics’, 217. 
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In the trial scene, Mark and Matthew refer back to the oblique reference 
about the Temple and the stones. Here the logion is used as ‘false testimony’ 
by witnesses that Jesus claimed he would destroy the Temple. Of course in this 
setting in the trial scene the reader is aware the charge is false. In the slightly 
altered Matthean version two witnesses reluctantly come forward to give false 
witness saying, ‘This man stated, I am able to destroy the Temple of God and 
to rebuild it in three days, (Mark 14:58; Matt 26:61). Both Matthew and Mark 
reiterate the charge concerning the Temple in the mouths of those passing by 
mocking Jesus during the crucifixion (Mark 15:29; Matt 27:40). The Matthean 
and Marcan versions assert that this was not Jesus’ meaning and he is therefore 
accused falsely (pevSopnaptupiav, Matt 26:59; Mark 14:56). The witnesses claim, 
referring back to Jesus’ comments about the Temple, that he would destroy the 
Temple and rebuild it in three days (cf. Matt 26:61; Mark 14:58). 

The passage containing the earlier allusion to the Temple being destroyed 
says nothing about it being rebuilt in three days, yet both Matthew and Mark 
have this addition in their respective trial scenes. This may derive from a source 
which emerges oddly enough in Johannine tradition. In this passage Jesus does 
say, in response to the question what ‘sign’ he will show, ‘Destroy this temple 
and in three days I will raise it up’ (John 2:18f). In 2:21 the author makes clear 
Jesus was speaking metaphorically about his body, one suspects in order to 
show that Jesus was not a rebel. In John the saying about destroying the Temple 
does not surface again and plays no role in the trial scene. Jesus' role as a 
revolutionary of sorts is made explicit, however, in the Johannine trial scene. 
‘Everyone who makes themselves out to be a King opposes Caesar’ (John 19:12). 
This concern is expressed earlier, in 11:46, by ‘some ofthe Jews who went away to 
the Pharisees and told them the things which Jesus had done’. In 11:47f the chief 
priests and the Pharisees convene a council to deal with the problem. They 
famously ask each other, ‘If we let him go on like this ... the Romans will come 
and take away both our place and our nation”. The political threat posed by 
Jesus is more prominent in the Lukan and Johannine trial scenes. In the Marcan 
and Matthean trial scenes the earlier and rather vague saying about destroying 
the Temple, buildings or stones, plays a more prominent role in condemning 
Jesus. 

Luke's version of the obtuse synoptic saying concerning the Temple's de- 
struction entails substantial changes while retaining some of the original vo- 
cabulary and images. The saying about the stones of the Temple appears in a 
passage which may allude to the Temple's destruction in Luke 21:5. It serves 
as an introduction to an apocalyptic discourse that continues through 21:28. 
Within this apocalypse we do have a clearer reference to Jerusalem's destruc- 
tion in Luke 21:20-24: 
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But when you see Jerusalem surrounded by armies, know that her desola- 
tion is at hand. Then let those who are in the midst of the city depart, and 
let not those who are in the country enter the city; because these are days 
of vengeance, in order that all things which are written may be fulfilled. 
Woe to those who are with child and to those who nurse babes in those 
days; for there will be great distress upon the land, and wrath to this peo- 
ple, and they will all fall by the edge of the sword, and be lead captive into 
all the nations; and Jerusalem will be trampled underfoot by the Gentiles 
until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled. 


In these apocalyptic passages in Luke 21 the destruction and captivity of Jeru- 
salem is a sign of the end, ‘which does not come immediately/quickly’ (ov« 
EOÉéne TO TEAOG, 21:9). These signs indicate that the people's ransoming/redemp- 
tion (&roAotpoctc) is drawing near (21:28). This is part of a well-established 
prophetic tradition related to the city of Jerusalem apocalypticists pick up on. 
A cycle of threat, judgment, and destruction or potential capture is a well- 
embedded theme. It is easy to see how many reiterated earlier traditions about 
Jerusalem have come to function as sayings about the destruction ofthe Temple 
inthe post-70 era. Josephus himself engages in such an interpretive move in Ant 
10:79. In this passage both Jeremiah and Ezekiel are reviewed as prophets who 
depicted the destruction ofJerusalem and Israelite voices who offered laments 
over the city and her people. But Josephus adds their writing also concerned 
‘the recent capture of our city’. 

Those providing testimony in the trial scene in Luke make no mention of 
the threat to tear down the Temple. It is absent. Instead the lead charge against 
Jesus in Luke is, *we found this man misleading the nation and forbidding to 
pay taxes to Caesar, saying that he himself is Christ, a King' (Luke 23:2). Pilate 
finds no fault in him but the crowd persists, ‘he stirs up the people, teaching all 
over Judea, starting from Galilee, even as far as this place' (Luke 23:5). Finding 
that he is from Galilee and hence in Herod Antipas' jurisdiction, Pilate sends 
Jesus to Herod. 

The famous lament over Jerusalem from Q appears in Luke 13:34f (paralleling 
Matt 23:37f). The lament concludes, 'Behold, your house is left to you [deso- 
late]? Matthew placed this at the conclusion of his diatribe against the Scribes 
and Pharisees in chapter 23. John Kloppenborg includes this lament amid 
the wisdom or sapiental sayings from Q.!3 It has little to do with Jerusalem's 


12 Later mss. supply desolate. 
13 Kloppenborg, The Formation of Q, 228f. 
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destruction but belongs to an early cycle more reminiscent of Deuteronomic 
history. 
Luke 19:43f is a passage pertinent and somewhat troubling for our theme: 


For the days shall come upon you when your enemies will cast up a bank 
about you and surround you, and hem you in on every side, and dash you 
to the ground, and your children within you, and they will not leave one 
stone upon another in you; because you did not know the time of your 
visitation.!+ 


It is a familiar but odd passage. It reads like an epitome of a siege of Jerusalem. 
Twice the prepositional phrase £v coí is used, the first in 19:44a, ‘you and your 
children in you’, and the second in 19:44), ‘they will not leave one stone upon 
another in you‘. In 19:41-44 Jesus addresses the city of Jerusalem. Jerusalem has 
failed to recognize the ‘things that make for peace’. The painful and emotive 
lament reads less like a judgment and much more like a sorrowful resignation 
to what will or, in Luke’s day, what has come upon the city. The children within 
the city and the stones within shall be ‘dashed to the ground’ or, ‘destroyed to 
its foundation’. Why is this? 

The usual translations say, ‘because you did not know the time of your vis- 
itation. The term éntoxony in 19:44b is usually rendered ‘visitation’! As we 
would expect, Luke is influenced here by the Septuagint, and is surely associ- 
ating this part of the tradition with Jer 6:14f where the impending destruction 
of Jerusalem is addressed. The city may be named for peace, ‘but there is no 
peace’ (Jer 6:14). Tiede and Fitzmyer both reject the notion that this passage 
links the destruction of the city, (the Temple is not explicitly mentioned), with 
the death ofJesus. Luke is utilizing a hallowed theme in his sources, namely the 
suffering, loss and occasional destruction of Jerusalem. His story of Jesus and 
his followers surely participate in this cycle and epochal movement of history. 
Luke does not blame the destruction of Jerusalem on the death of Jesus overtly, 
as Origen will do later (Cels 1.47; 2.8).16 But we must allow that Luke has left the 
inference there in 19:44, whatever émtcxomy he actually refers to in 19:44b. An 
egg has been laid that could easily be hatched a number of decades later. 


14 Thanks to Steve Mason for pushing this point in our session together. 

15 The term renders the Hebrew “īpa which has a wide range of possible meanings, as does 
most certainly éioxoryc. In Jeremiah the thrice used term in the Lxx has been rendered 
visitation. Thanks to my brother Steve Overman for his helpful suggestions on this passage. 

16  Fitzmyer Luke 2: 1255-1257; Tiede, Prophecy and History, 70. 
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Two Matthean passages warrant mention here. The first is Matthew’s para- 
ble of the King and the wedding feast. This shows heavy Matthean revision 
and includes the thinly veiled potent verse, ‘The King was enraged and sent 
his armies, destroyed those murders, and set their city on fire’ (Matt 21:7). The 
other passage is the so-called ‘Cry of all the people’ in 27:25. This Matthean 
passage contains what some think could be a reference to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. This reference includes the addition of the phrase ‘and on our chil- 
dren’, to the response from the people to Pilate’s comment, ‘I am innocent of 
this man’s blood; see to it yourself’ To this the crowd replies, ‘Let his blood be 
on our heads and on our children’ The passage is a kind of midrash on two 
passages from 1 and 2Samuel dealing with the themes of ‘killing the Lord’s 
Anointed One’ and ‘the shedding of innocent blood’. The Matthean addition 
of the phrase, ‘and on our children’, is reasonably understood as a reference to 
the next generation in Palestine following Jesus’ death. That is, those who suf- 
fered through the war of 66-70 and the Temple's destruction.!” But this too is 
oblique, to be sure. If so, it would be the beginning of linking Jesus’ death to 
Jerusalem’s destruction. This is something that we see in the second to fourth 
centuries among Christian historians and polemicists, but it is not present in 
the late first and early second centuries following the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Flavian troops. 

In the significant Jewish-Christian documents of the Didache and the Epis- 
tle of Barnabas we find very little interest or mention of the Temple or the 
Temple's destruction. The Didache, while having access to traditions shared 
with Matthew, or minimally, someone with whom he shares a similar thought 
world, does not take up the theme of the destruction of the Temple or the city of 
Jerusalem. Like the synoptic authors, however, the Epistle of Barnabas does cite 
Psalm u8. Matthew and Luke utilize this citation following the parable about 
the landowner whose son or heir is killed by the workers of the vineyard (Matt 
21:42; Luke 20:17). Barnabas cites the verse from Ps 118 in 6:4. But it does not 
have the context the passage enjoys in Matthew and Luke. If it was intended 
to refer in any way to either Jesus’ death or the destruction of the Temple this 
connection is quite faint. 

Barnabas does treat the Temple’s destruction explicitly in chapter 16: 


17 Saldarini, Matthew’s Christian-Jewish Community, 201; Overman, Church and Community in 
Crisis, 381-384; also Gaston, No Stone on Another, 486; Harrington, The Gospel of Matthew, 
390, who suggests with the addition of the phrase ‘on our children’ Matthew limits respon- 
sibility to the generation around during the destruction of Jerusalem. 
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Lo, those who destroyed the Temple shall themselves build it. That is 
happening now. For owing to the war it was destroyed by the enemy; at 
present even the servants ofthe enemy will build it up again. It was made 
manifest that the city, the Temple and the people of Israel were to be 
delivered up. For the scripture says; and it will come to pass in the last 
days that the Lord will deliver up the sheep of his pasture, and the sheep 
fold and their tower to destruction.!? (Barn 16:3-5) 


In this passage Barnabas speaks of wicked men and those who fail to truly 
understand the meaning of the Temple. In the post-70 period he now speaks 
ostensibly of a true Temple. This is a Temple not made with hands - a spiritual 
Temple. ‘I will speak to you about the Temple, and show how these wretched 
men erred by putting their hope in a building and not on the God who made 
them, who is the true house of God’ (16:1). But here we may also see a reference 
to the idea of a new or third temple built in Jerusalem. 

References to the destruction of the Temple in Jerusalem by post-70 Chris- 
tian sources are rather few and by and large quite indirect. There is little direct 
language about Jerusalem's destruction, who is responsible, and how it hap- 
pened. This saying ofJesus' concerning the destruction ofthe Temple buildings 
finds its way into the Gospel tradition and it is the most often cited example of 
the Gospel writers' awareness of the destruction. But this tradition also fails 
to provide any real commentary on the event. The cumulative weight of these 
passages, though admittedly few, does communicate the writers' awareness of 
the city's destruction. Not surprisingly they tried to find some anticipation of 
this event in the words and traditions associated with Jesus. Still these allu- 
sions to the destruction of 70 remain relatively rare, vague, and open to other 
interpretations. John 11:47 and Luke's apocalyptic passage in 21:20-24 probably 
provide the clearest and most direct reference to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
But also here we have no reflection on the meaning of the event. The Jewish- 
Christian documents and communities that survived 70 seem to have also little 
commentary on the Temple's destruction or its meaning for the community of 
Israel. Lloyd Gaston was right to cite James Moffatt when discussing this very 
issue; It is strange how seldom (the destruction of the Temple) is mentioned. 
We should expect an event like the fall of Jerusalem to have dinted the life of 
the primitive Church’ The fact is, overall, it is practically ignored.!? 


18 Seeon this passage the contribution of Peter Tomson elsewhere in the volume. 
19 Gaston, No Stone on Another, 5 citing James Moffat's Introduction, 3. 
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Pseudepigraphic and Rabbinic Documents on the Destruction 


Pseudepigraphical and rabbinic literature comment far more often and more 
directly and freely on the destruction ofthe Temple and its implications. Texts 
like 4Ezra, 2 and 4Baruch, the Lives of the Prophets and other pseudepi- 
graphic literature make it clear they write sometime in the wake of the Temple’s 
destruction and reflect openly on its significance. The Testament of Levi, for 
example, addresses the actions of the lawless and the wicked in Israel with the 
result that Jerusalem could no longer bear their presence. Therefore, ‘the Tem- 
ple veil shall be torn in two exposing the shameful behavior of the lawless’ (T. 
Levi 10:36). 

The Second Apocalypse of Baruch contains a long lament over Zion (10:1- 
20). Baruch returned to Jerusalem and sat down in front of the doors to the 
Temple and lamented. ‘Blessed is the one who was not born, or who was born 
and died. But we, the living, woe to us. For we have seen the afflictions of Zion 
and that which has befallen Jerusalem’ (2 Bar10:6). ‘Those who have no children 
will be glad. Those who have children shall be sad. Do not speak of beauty any 
more, and do not talk of gracefulness’ (10:16). In this lament Baruch address the 
priests and writes, ‘You Priests take the keys to the sanctuary and cast them to 
highest heaven and give them to the Lord and say; Guard your house yourself, 
because we have been found false stewards’ (2 Bar 10:18). 

A similar theme is sounded in 2 Baruch 3 where Jeremiah says, ‘Behold Lord, 
we know now that you are delivering the city into the hands of its enemies and 
they will carry people off into Babylon. What do you want me to do with the 
holy vessels of the Temple service?’ Jeremiah is told to bury the vessels of the 
Temple service in the earth. The earth is told to guard the vessels of the Temple 
service ‘until the coming of the beloved one’ (2Bar 3:10). And indeed, the earth 
swallowed up the vessels (2 Bar 3:18f).?° 

4Baruch also addresses the question and fate of the keys of the Temple in a 
manner similar to 2 Baruch: 


Jeremiah, taking the keys of the Temple, went outside of the city and, 
facing the sun, threw them saying, “I say to you, sun, take the keys of 
the Temple of God and keep them until the day in which the Lord will 
question you about them. Because we were not found worthy of keeping 
them, for we were false stewards.” (4 Bar 4:4f) 


20 Murphy, ‘The Temple in the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch’. 
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The rabbinic document Avot de-Rabbi Natan continues the theme of the 
keys of the Temple when discussing its destruction: 


It says, “Open thy doors, O Lebanon, that the fire may devour the cedars” 
(Zech n2). This refers to the high priests who were in the Temple, who 
took the keys in their hands and threw them up to the sky saying to the 
Holy One, blessed be He: “Master of the Universe, here are Thy keys which 
you gave to us, for we have not been found trustworthy stewards to do the 
King's work and to eat at the King's table.” (ARN a4.14f) 


4Baruch maintains amid the destruction there will be hope for Israel. 


Hail and rejoice! God has not left us to pass from this body grieving over 
the city which was desolated and outraged. For this reason the Lord has 
taken pity on our tears and remembered the covenant he established with 
our fathers. (4 Bar 4:20f) 


4 Ezra 10 also addresses Jerusalem's destruction directly but asserts God will be 
merciful to those who suffer: 


For you see our sanctuary has been laid waste, our altar thrown down, our 
Temple destroyed; our harp has been laid low, our song has been silenced, 
and our rejoicing has ended; the light of our lampstand has been put out, 
the ark of the covenant has been plundered, our holy things have been 
polluted.?! (4Ezra 10:21f) 


Avot de-Rabbi Natan asks the question about life after the Temple. How shall 
atonement be made by Jews in Jerusalem and round about? In chapter 4 a 
disciple following Yohanan ben Zakkai sees the Temple in ruins and says, ‘Woe 
unto us! The place where the iniquities of Israel were atoned for is laid waste: 
Yohanan ben Zakkai responded, 'Be not grieved; we have another atonement 
as effective as this. And what is it? It is acts of loving kindness. As it is said, “I 
(ARN a4.17f). As is well known, Matthew twice 
offers this very verse from Hos 6:6 as a post-70 explanation for the theological 


D 


desire mercy and not sacrifice 
problem provoked by the Temple’s destruction.?? 
21 Avery good and thorough discussion of this theme in 4Ezra remains Thompson, Respon- 


sibility for Evil. 
22 Matt 9:13 and 12:6. In both occasions Hos 6:6 is used as a hermeneutical tool to move 
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The destruction ofthe Temple in Avot de-Rabbi Natan cannot be discussed 
without treating the famous escape of Yohanan ben Zakkai from Jerusalem 
during its destruction. This story, which appears in four sources, serves as a 
kind of foundation legend for rabbinic Judaism.?? The narrative begins with 
Vespasian asking the inhabitants of Jerusalem why they seek to destroy the 
city. ‘Fools, why do you seek to destroy the city and why do you seek to destroy 
the Temple. Here we see a continuation of the theme of a sympathetic and 
even pious Roman leader trying to preserve the Temple in the face of the 
madness of the rebels. Yohanan ben Zakkai answers in support of Vespasian 
and his argument repeats the same question to the people of Jerusalem, ‘My 
children, why do you seek to destroy this city and why do you seek to burn the 
Temple?’ 

The rest of the narrative is history. Yohanan is stealthily taken out of Jeru- 
salem in a coffin by two disciples. In the ruse Yohanan is delivered to Vespasian 
who is amazed to meet the now well-known Yohanan ben Zakkai. Here we see 
more than just a passing similitude with the equally famous exchange between 
Vespasian and Josephus in War 3:400-402. The result in the version of the story 
in Avot de-Rabbi Natan is Yavne is saved so that Yohanan ben Zakkai can start 
a House of Study. The result in the version of the legend in Jewish War book 3 
is Josephus is saved. As is the case with Josephus’ encounter with Vespasian in 
War 3, the Avot de-Rabbi Natan narrative concludes with Yohanan ben Zakkai 
predicting that Vespasian will soon become King because, ‘It has been handed 
down to us that the Temple will not be surrendered to a commoner, but to a 
King’4 

The rather sympathetic depiction of Vespasian in his encounter with Yoha- 
nan ben Zakkai during the siege in Avot de-Rabbi Natan is similar to the char- 
acterization of Titus during the siege in War 6:256-266. According to Josephus, 
Titus strains to avoid the slaughter and the destruction on numerous occasions. 
Josephus focuses immediate blame on the rebels in the burning of the Temple, 


beyond the liturgical and practical obstacles posed by the destruction of 70. Matthew 
and ARN share this principle. The connection between Matthew and Yohanan b. Zakkai 
is noted by Flusser, Johanan Ben Zakkai and Matthew’. The use of Hos 6:6 is part of a 
broader set of traditions shared by Matthew and a cycle of stories associated with Yohanan 
b. Zakkai. 

23 So Schäfer, ‘Die Flucht Johanan b. Zakkais' There is no space here to discuss the source- 
critical and historical questions connecting the multiple versions of this story. 

24 The translation is by Goldin, The Fathers According to Rabbi Nathan, 36. Four versions of 
this story exist in the rabbinic corpus: ANR versions a and b, LamR 1.5, and bGit 56a—b. See 
Saldarini, Johanan Ben Zakkai’s Escape’. 
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while at the same time acknowledging God's hand and providence in these hor- 
rible events. ‘God had long ago sentenced the Temple to flames’ (War 6:250). But 
the actual flames ‘owed their origin and cause to God’s own people’ (War 6:251). 
Later in book 6 Josephus records Titus’ epilogue on the Temple: 


I brought up my engines against your walls; my soldiers thirsting for your 
blood; I invariably restrained them after every victory, as if I defeated 
myself, I invited you to peace. On approaching the Temple, again in delib- 
erate forgetfulness of the laws of war, I besought you to spare your own 
shrines and to preserve the Temple for yourselves, offering you unmo- 
lested egress and assurance of safety, or if you so wished, an opportunity 
for battle on some other arena. All offers you scorned and with your own 
hands set fire to the Temple. (War 6:345f) 


What we see in the cited pseudepigraphic literature, parts of Josephus, as well 
as some rabbinic material, is a tendency to blame the revolt and the destruction 
of the Temple on a disobedient, lawless Israel. Disunity, hoarding of wealth and 
goods, led to a kind of anarchy or stasis. A well-known passage from Bavli Gittin 
55b-59a looks back on the events of 70 and lays the blame on the lack of strong 
leadership, a conclusion arrived at also by Martin Goodman in his treatment of 
the revolt.25 There are many post-70 Jewish texts who see in the events of 7o in 
Jerusalem evidence of lawlessness, corrupt or poor leaders and Priests, and of 
course the hand of God who is control of all events. 

Before leaving rabbinic voices on the topic of the destruction mention must 
be made of Lamentations Rabba. This late rabbinic document at least in part 
offers another perspective on the destruction. It is one that challenges the 
more traditional approach to the problem of suffering and the destruction.?® In 
particular, this involves one of the four versions of Yohanan Ben Zakkai's escape 
from Jerusalem mentioned above. Vespasian is notified that Nero has died and 
that he is now King while taking a bath. There is no prophecy about this in 
this version of the story. This version has Yohanan ask Vespasian to preserve 
Jerusalem, not Yavne: 


25 Goodman, Ruling Class, 137-139. 

26 The literature treating the theme of theodicy in rabbinic literature with respect to 70CE 
is expansive. Some of this is reviewed in Saldarini, ‘Good from Evil’. This interpretation 
of LamR is somewhat at odds with Saldarini’s treatment of the destruction in rabbinic 
literature. 
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(Vespasian) Make a request of me and I will grant it. 

(Yohanan) I beg that you abandon this city ofJerusalem and depart. 

(Vespasian) Did the Romans make me King to abandon this city? Make 
another request of me and I will grant it. 

(Yohanan) I beg that you leave the Western gate which leads to Lydda 
and everyone who departs up to the fourth hour will be spared.?" 


Vespasian also meets a mentor and close ally of Yohanan's in R. Zadok. He is an 
old man and bent over from the battle. Upon seeing R. Zadok Yohanan jumps 
to his feet. Vespasian asks why he treats an old and starving man with such 
respect. Yohanan responds, ‘If there had been one more in Jerusalem like this 
man, though you had double the army, you would have been unable to conquer 
it.28 The strength and resolve of the Jews of Jerusalem is noted in this passage, 
even with God's failure to help or lead. 

Saldarini and others have noted that Lamentations Rabba presents a striking 
change in its depiction of Yohanan ben Zakkai. He suggests this relates to the 
criticism Yohanan receives in bGit 56a—b. There Rav Yosef or R. Akiva, according 
to another view, says, ‘He ought to have said to him (Vespasian): Let [the Jews] 
off this time. But he thought that was too much and he would not grant it, so 
even a little would not be saved. In Lamentations Rabba, Yohanan does try to 
save Jerusalem first and then failing that at least some of the people 29 

Lamentations Rabba is notable for the shift in the discussion about culpa- 
bility for Jerusalem's destruction. As a commentary on Lamentations there is 
a pronounced theme of questions and issues dealing with Divine justice. Here 
God can mourn with Israel. A. Gregerman has recently noted that in Lamen- 
tations Rabba God suffers with his people as a sign of ‘covenantal fidelity’.3° 
"When the Holy One saw it he wept and said, What I have done? This is my 
house and my resting place into which enemies have come and they have done 
with it what they wished.’ And on occasion in the text God is held responsible, 
being depicted as wanting to destroy the Temple. It is said God closed his eyes 
and allowed the destruction to occur?! 

The long Proem 24 in Lamentations Rabba contains a court scene with God, 
Abraham, angels, and heroes of Israel's history. Here there are protests against 


27 Lamb 15, 31 (trans H. Freedman - M. Simon, The Midrash 7, Lamentations Rabbah, 
London, Soncino 1939, 103f). 

28 . Ibid.104. 

29  Saldarini, Johanan Ben Zakkai's Escape’, 193. 

30 _ Gregerman, Have You Despised Jerusalem? 25. 

31 ` Lamb ibid. (above n27). 
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God: ‘Why did you fail to regard Abraham even after he came to your house (i.e. 
the Temple)?’ God ignored Abraham weeping after 70. ‘Why’, asks Abraham, 
‘did you exile your people, deliver them up to the nations, unnatural death, 
and destroy the Temple?’ God responds to Abraham that it was his children 
who sinned and transgressed the whole Tora. ‘Who testifies against Israel that 
they transgressed the law, Abraham asks. God responds with the phrase, ‘Let 
the Tora come and testify against Israel’ With that the debate is on. The entire 
Tora comes to the stand but in the end refuses to testify against Israel because 
Abraham reminds the Tora that among the nations Israel is the only one who 
accepts Tora. Then, in what is surely one of the great scenes from all of late 
antique literature, the Hebrew alphabet is called to testify against Israel. God 
calls all twenty-two letters to the dock and Abraham questions them, defending 
Israel. The story only goes as far as Aleph, Bet and Gimel. All, in the end, refuse 
to testify against Israel and for the Holy One’s position. 

Heroes of Israel also come to the stand to defend Israel. It is God who 
is questioned for allowing children’s deaths, suffering out of proportionality, 
transgressing the law, and failing to show strength or mercy. Abraham, Jacob, 
Moses, and even angels speak against the Divine position. Finally it is Rachel 
in her testimony who carries the day: 


If I, a creature of flesh and blood, formed of dust and ashes, was not 
envious of my rival and did not expose her to shame and contempt, why 
should you, a King who lives eternally and are merciful, be jealous of 
idolatry in which there is no reality, and exile my children and let them be 
slain by the sword and have their enemies have done with them as they 
wished? ... And then God was stirred by her testimony and said; for thy 
sake Rachel I will restore Israel to their place.3? 


We can see the introduction of another approach to the catastrophe of 70. 
It is not the fault of Israel, of certain Jews, or even Jewish leaders, as this is 
repeated in the pseudepigraphic literature, Josephus and his contemporaries, 
and the rabbinic material. It is the promises and covenant that God made 
and the Divine action or inaction that have been called into question. This 
change, as we shall see shortly, does not reflect the dominant view of the events 
of 70 in the middle and late Roman period, at the threshold of the Christian 
Empire. 


32 ` Lomb, proem 24 (ibid. 49). 
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Recent archaeological discoveries in Israel provide new information for us with 
respect to the impact of the events of 70 on the subsequent development of 
what would become Judaism and Christianity in the region. Chief among the 
recent advances in the archaeology of Galilee and Judea that impact upon 
our question may be discoveries that shed light on the development of the 
Synagogue. 

Recent excavations at Migdal/Magdala/Tarichaea on the North-West shore 
of the Lake of Galilee have revealed an early synagogue building from the pre-70 
period. In 2009 during a salvage excavation for the Israel Antiquities Authority 
directed by Dina Abshalom-Gorni an early first century BCE - first century CE 
synagogue was uncovered. It is the earliest first-century synagogue found in 
the Galilee (Gamla being in the Golan Heights). From Judea we have of course 
already Masada and Kiryat Sefer from this period. Tarichaea / Magdala was an 
important late Hellenistic and early Roman city. According to Uzi Leibner the 
harbor at Migdal dates to the Hasmonean period 2 

The synagogue is a square building with benches around the walls, a path 
around the benches has a mosaic floor and walls and pillars are covered with 
frescoes.?^ The use of Pompeian style frescoes and ornate houses, temples and 
public buildings are beginning to emerge as a characteristic ofthe late Hellenis- 
tic and early Roman sites in the Galilee through the Herodian period. Examples 
are now extant from Tel Anafa,?° Horvat Omrit,?6 Hellenistic Kedesh,?" and 
Yodefat.38 The newly discovered synagogue at Migdal is also now one such 
Galilean building. An already famous rectangular stone with four small legs 
and decorated on four sides as well as the top was uncovered in the center of 
the floor. The facade depicts an eight branch Menora flanked by two vases and 
framed by two pillars and an arch. Aviam suggests the table may depict objects, 
including the Menora, from the Jerusalem Temple 29 

The site has been divided into two areas. The IAA has conducted and now 
finished excavations in one area. This is the area where the synagogue was 


33  Leibner Settlement and History, 180-191. 

34 Aviam, ‘People, Land, Economy and Belief’, forthcoming. 

35 Gordon, Late Hellenistic Wall Decoration; Herbert, Tel Anafa. 

36 Overman - Schowalter, The Temple Complex at Horvat Omrit. 

37 ` Herbert - Berlin, A New Administrative Center’. 

38 Aviam, 'Yodefat. 

39 The photos and description of the table is on the raa website and numerous other 
websites. No publication of the synagogue material is extant as yet. 
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discovered. Nearby other excavations continue under the direction of Stefano 
de Luca and are referred to as ‘the Magdala Project. These excavations have 
exposed a significant part of the area and have started to give a sense of 
Tarichaea in her prime. The early results have been presented in a thorough 
publication by de Luca.*° 

New Testament scholarship has tended to resist the idea of pre-70 syna- 
gogues over recent decades. Certainly that these buildings would have been 
defined, ornate, reasonably well developed was not widely accepted. The syna- 
gogue was supposed to be a post-70 phenomenon anachronistically projected 
onto the pre-7o scene by Gospel writers and Josephus.*! Scholarship on this 
subject should be reassessed in light of this find and its significance.*? 

A similar argument can now be made for Jewish ritual baths or mikvaot. 
These installations have often been overlooked as windows into pre-70 Jewish 
life or they were treated as installations reflecting ritual development asso- 
ciated with a later period in rabbinic development. Y. Yadin was the first to 
identify a mikva while working at Masada.*? Scholarship on these ritual baths 
had proceeded slowly until recently. Among scholars ofthe New Testament and 
the Second Temple period the work of E.P. Sanders stands out as an exception 
forthe attention he paid to mikvaot and what they might tell us about the devel- 
opment of Judaism in the pre-70 period.** Recently, however, mikvaot at sites 
such as Sepphoris, Yodefat, Gamla and elsewhere are well published and have 
become a recognized and established part ofthe social and religious landscape 
of Jewish life in our period.*5 

The work of R. Reich in the early 1990's promoted a broader discussion about 
ritual baths in Israel and their meaning for Second Temple Jewish society.*$ 
Reich reported the identification of approximately 300 mikvaot in Israel with 


40 De Luca, Ta città ellenistico-romana di Magdala/Taricheae. 

41 Kee, ‘Transformation of the Synagogue’; Horsley, ‘Synagogues in Galilee’. Whatever else 
synagoge may have been in the pre-rabbinic period, the iconography from Migdal shows 
they were also religious. And we do now have an actual Galilean building for a Synagogue 
to study and debate thanks to this recent find. 

42 Carsten Claußen, Jesus und die Versammlungen Galiláas' provides a list of some other 
identified synagogues from our period. The late Prof. Ehud Netzer had suggested the loca- 
tion of an even earlier Hasmonean period synagogue near Jericho: Netzer, 'A Synagogue 
from the Hasmonean Period’. 

43 Yadin, The Excavation of Masada, 91. 

44 Sanders, Jewish Law, 214-227; idem, Judaism: Practice and Belief, 213—240. 

45  Eshel, A Note on Miqvaot’; Adan-Bayewitz, ‘Yodefa, 1992’; Gutman, Gamla, 103-106. 

46 Reich, Miqvaot; idem, ‘The Great Mikveh Debate. 
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90% of those dating to the Second Temple period. One aspect of Reich’s earlier 
work that impinges on our theme is that there seemed to be a decline in the 
number of mikvaot following the revolt and into the early rabbinic period. 

This feature of earlier research on mikvaot in the Roman period in Israel has 
been revised in light of more recent discoveries and scholarship. D. Amit and 
Y. Adler have recently reported in their survey that the number of identified 
ritual baths in Israel has nearly doubled since Reich's earlier work 27 Many of 
the recently identified mikvaot belong to the middle Roman and later periods. 
In other words, the pre-7o ritual institution of the mikva, we can now say, 
continues unabated into the second to fifth centuries in Israel.4? 

Study into the cultural and economic development of the Land of Israel 
in our period has benefitted greatly from recent demographic and scientific 
survey research. U. Leibner has recently provided a detailed survey of East- 
ern Galilee during the Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine periods.*? The results 
of Leibner’s work are quite striking for our topic. His findings have demon- 
strated that in the late Hellenistic and Roman periods a dramatic change in 
the growth in the number of settlements occurred. These settlements changed 
not only in number but in nature as well. According to Leibner these newer 
developments were usually unfortified. They often used formerly uncultivated 
or less productive farm land. Newer farms were in the open and the sizes were 
often much greater. This data points in the direction of significant population 
growth through the Middle Roman period and beyond. Significantly, Leibner 
reports, ‘During the Middle Roman period (c. 70-250), the map of the settle- 
ments remains basically the same as the early Roman period (50BCE-70CE) 
with growth in the size of many settlements of 10-15 %.° These findings com- 
port also with those of another recent and important survey conducted by 
C. Ben David for the Golan.*! Another recent scientific survey of the settlement 
dynamics of Upper Galilee was conducted by a survey team covering from the 
region of Acco on the Mediterranean, up to the Lebanese border, and across 
to the Hulah Valley and Mt. Hermon. The results of this important survey are 
the same as the other two. ‘The overall picture is one of a continuous rise in 


47 Amit- Adler, ‘The Observance of Ritual Purity after 70 CE’. 

48 Some time ago, the later and more developed synagogue structures of places like Khirbet 
Shema in Upper Galilee were identified as having ritual baths. See Meyers — Strange — 
Kraabel, ‘Archaeology’. 

49  Leibner, History of Settlement, summarized in idem, ‘Settlement and Demography’. On 
developments the Galilee see the contribution of Zeev Safrai, next in this volume. 

50 _ Leibner, ‘Settlement and Demography’, 115. 

51 Ben David, Settlement Patterns in the ‘Lower Golan’, esp 229-231. 
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the number of sites from period to period. The largest growth occurred in the 
Roman period. The survey presents a picture ofgeneral stability and growth in 
terms of settlement patterns in the region from the Hellenistic period up to the 
Byzantine period.52 

Recent archaeological research in Galilee coupled with comprehensive sur- 
vey analysis provides us with an important picture of the region before and 
after the revolt. Archaeologically we can see in the case of two prominent Jew- 
ish institutions and cultural conventions, the synagogue and ritual bath, that 
they were established prior to the revolt and destruction of the War. And those 
two important institutions in fact grow and develop in the years following the 
revolt and seem to develop unimpeded. 

Further, with respect to cities and their regions such as Sepphoris, Caesarea 
Philippi, or Tiberias, the later first century through the fourth centuries is the 
greatest period of growth and influence. Again, through the time of the revolt 
and well beyond it into the dawn of the Byzantine period we see considerable 
growth and development. There is no period of decline in the significant sites 
of the region.5? 

Settlement patterns in the same region give us a picture on the ground of 
stability and growth. There is no crisis in the post-70 years reflected in the 
population, decline of settlements or economic vitality. In this respect the 
material culture and data suggest more of continuity than disruption in the 
pre and post revolt years. All this raises serious questions about the impact 
of the destruction and revolt on the ground in large parts of the Land of 
Israel. 

With respect to Christian presence and Christian growth in the Land of Israel 
in the post-70 period we have one significant discovery: that of the so-called 
'prayer hall’ at Legio/ Kefar Otnay on the western edge of the Jezreel valley and 
the southern border of the Galilee. This was a salvage excavation conducted 
in the existing Megiddo prison. A rectangular hall was excavated measuring 
5x10m. The hall was paved with four panels of white mosaic. The borders 
include geometric patterns. The northern panel has a Greek inscription with an 
octagon and a fish at the center enclosed by geometric designs. This inscription 
mentions an officer in the Roman army who donated the floor out of his own 
money. His name was 'Gaianos, also called Porphyris (the purple), and his two 
names are followed by the common abbreviation for a centurion. On a southern 


52 Frankel, Settlement Dynamics, 128. 
53 Meyers, ‘Roman Sepphoris’; Wilson, Caesarea Philippi, 56-84; Hirschfeld, Roman, Byzan- 
tine, and Early Muslim. 
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panel two other Greek inscriptions occur. One names four women and another 
names one woman who donated the table as a memorial to God Jesus Christ. 
The pottery from the floor is overwhelmingly third century. Leah di Segni has 
dated the inscriptions to the middle of the third century and has offered her 
translation of them in a recent publication with the excavator Y. Tepper.5^ 

The mosaics from this mid-late third century hall are truly striking. The 
‘Inscription of the Four Women’ asks that they be ‘remembered’, presumably 
in prayer (MNHMONEYZATE), and names them: 


Remember Primille and Kyriaké and 
Dorothea and also Khrésté 


Another inscription mentions Akeptous, a woman, and ‘her table;’ 


Akeptous, the God-loving, 
offered this table for the god Jesus Christ 
as a remembrance 


There is a great deal one can say about these inscriptions but space only allows 
brief discussion. The prominence of the five women in the two inscriptions is 
of tremendous interest and importance. The use of the word ‘table’ (TPAIIE) is 
significant allowing that one might anticipate ‘altar’ or term closely related to 
it here. The notions of a meal and remembrance are suggested here by the use 
the language of the inscriptions. And of course the role of the Roman official 
and the social status of the house and venue are all important items for consid- 
eration. More common pagan artifacts were also found in the excavations such 
as a household deity or lar and we most likely see in this house near the large 
Roman military settlement of Legio a mixing of early Christian and traditional 
pagan practices. 


Some Early Christian Literature Concerning the Destruction of 70 
We have seen that there is little interest in the destruction of the Temple in 
the Gospels and related literature of the late first to early second century. 


The destruction of the Temple is alluded to, in some instances through the 
parabolic imagery employed in the Gospel tradition, and this catastrophe was 


54 See Tepper - Di Segni, Christian Prayer Hall. 
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due to irresponsibility or corruption of leaders or those managing the land for 
a Master or King. But this is certainly not a major theme in the Gospels, in 
narratives related to the crucifixion, or in post-70 debates among Jews following 
Jesus and the Jewish groups reconstituting after the war. 

The tone of the discussion around this theme and the importance given to 
the destruction, however, change decidedly when we look at Justin, Origen, or 
Eusebius. Here we see a powerful impact of the destruction when it is refracted 
through the interpretive lens of these early Christian writers. 

Justin, in his Dialogue, claims to Trypho the Jew that the destruction of 
the Temple in Jerusalem was a response to the crucifixion of Christ. Jesus 
was crucified under Pontius Pilate ‘by your nation’, an act Justin extends to 
all Jews. ‘You have slain the Christ and do not repent’ (Dial 85; 30; 76; 133).5° 
Concerning the destruction of the Temple and Jerusalem, Justin says to Trypho, 
‘You now justly suffer that your land may be desolate and your cities burned 
with fire for you have slain the Just One’ (Dial 16).56 The link between Jesus’ 
crucifixion, the destruction of the Temple, and the culpability of the Jewish 
people has taken wing in the middle part of the second century. There may 
be some textual ground for this large hermeneutical leap made by Justin, 
but not very much. The beginning of such a connection is admittedly in the 
Gospels, for example in Matt 27:25, if our interpretation of the additional clause 
concerning ‘our children’ is correct. But the ground is not substantial and it 
requires a significant distancing from the original setting of such passages. Early 
Christianity however, once it finds itself removed from its Jewish roots and 
having moved away from Jewish-Christian communities still alive in the region 
is, it seems, freer to connect the destruction of 70 with the death of Jesus. 

This train of thought concerning the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple 
and its connection with Jesus’ crucifixion begun around the time Justin was 
active, and so clearly expressed by him, expands and grows. Of course this 
is promulgated in the writings of the Adversus Iudaeos genre of the next few 
centuries. 

The Church historian Eusebius sees our theme as a controlling force in 
the history he intends to write. At the outset of the Church History Eusebius 
states, It is my intention also to describe the catastrophe which came upon the 
whole nation of the Jews for the plots against our Savior’?’ And he does not 
disappoint. When speaking about the destruction ofthe Temple Eusebius later 


55  Gregerman, Have You Despised Jerusalem, 26. 
56 Bokser, Justin Martyr and the Jews’. 
57 ` Eusebius, CH 11.2. 
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says; ‘Such was the reward which the Jews received for their wickedness and 
impiety toward the Christ of God’ (CH 5.6.32). 

Origen, treating this subject and referring to Josephus writes that, ‘even 
though he did not believe in Jesus as Christ’, he sought to explain the reason 
for which people experienced such suffering in the destruction ofthe Temple. 
Origen says Josephus traced it to God’s wrath as a result of what people did to 
James the brother of Jesus (In Matt 10.17). In Contra Celsum 1.47 he says again, 
Josephus was seeking for a reason for the fall of Jerusalem and the destruction 
of the Temple and found that cause in the assassination of James the Just. But 
here Origen goes on to add: 


What he should have stated was the plot against Jesus was the cause of 
these disasters for the people, since they killed the predicted Christ. But 
he unwittingly did come not far from the truth since he said these things 
happened to the Jews to avenge James the Just, who was the brother of 
the Lord.58 


Origen, followed by Eusebius, uses Josephus’ writings and perhaps a lost version 
of his history to show that even Jewish and Roman writers understood, or nearly 
understood, why this catastrophe happened to the Jews. In the hands of such 
authors we can see the ecclesial denunciation of the Jews and the putative 
victory of Christianity over Judaism; so-called vindicta Salvatoris. In this regard 
Josephus becomes an important source and prooftext for Christian dominance 
and denunciation of the Jewish people.5? 

The main feature of this later development in the early Middle Ages, which 
so Clearly has its roots in the writers discussed here, is the transformation of 
the Roman campaign against Judea in 70CE from the suppression of a revolt 
into a deliberate crusade to take revenge upon the Jews for their part in the 
crucifixion of Christ.6° One need not wait until the fifteenth century for this 
to come to flower. Traditions connected to the theme of the ‘Avenging Savior’, 
much earlier than this. 


58 Discussed in detail in Grant, ‘Eusebius, Josephus; suggesting that Origen may be using a 
different, amended, or lost version of Josephus. 

59  Schreckenberg, ‘The Works of Josephus and the Early Christian Church’. [See also, in the 
CRINT series, Schreckenberg, Josephus in Early Christian Literature’. ] 

60 Hooks, ‘The Legend of the Flavian Destruction’. 
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For Roman writers atthe end ofthe first and early second century, the destruc- 
tion of the Temple in Jerusalem was important for Roman propaganda and 
bolstering the reputation of the Flavian gens. Due to the fire in Rome under 
Nero, and because Flavian writers and supporters had the Augustan era upon 
which to mimic their initiatives, Vespasian and Titus had ample opportunity to 
promote their singular military conquest. In truth this was a relatively minor 
event on what was then the edge of the Empire. But they made the most of it. 
Important writers mentioned it, but just one writer made an epic out of it. The 
Roman interest in this event lies mostly in the propaganda value it has both in 
the city of Rome and for any other provincial who can read Greek, visits Rome, 
or picks up a JUDEA CAPTA coin in the marketplace. 

We have seen that relatively little attention is paid to the destruction of the 
Temple in the Gospels and post-70 Jewish-Christian literature. It is clear that it 
has occurred and there is some discussion of it. The Gospel material contains 
allusions to the event, sometimes by way of recasting a logion from an earlier 
Jesus tradition. It is an event that does not loom large in the Gospels. 

In contrast to the early Christian and Jewish-Christian material, Jewish pseu- 
depigraphic and early rabbinic literature treats this subject often and openly. 
These texts ask about the destruction, about culpability and cause, and in the 
case of Avot de-Rabbi Natan at least, they ask about how to proceed in the wake 
of the destruction. The Jewish leadership is often condemned for their role in 
the catastrophe. This is a kind of literature that is reflective, theological, and 
engaged in questions of theodicy. Lamentations Rabba is exceptional and pro- 
nounced in this last regard in that it does not accept the theme of failure within 
the Jewish community as responsible for the destruction of 70 and the actions 
of the Romans. Indeed it claims that had there just been one more R. Zadok, 
though old and frail, the Romans would have lost the war. This document seems 
to suggest that God is more responsible than the people for the destruction of 
the Temple and the suffering during the first revolt. 

The themes of unfaithful stewards, anomia or corruption are usual reasons 
provided in pseudepigraphical and some early rabbinic documents for the 
destruction of the Temple. This does not suggest there is widespread condem- 
nation of Jews, of Israel, or that the people are destined to suffer because of this. 
But from this literature we see the psychological and theological impact of the 
destruction was substantial. There was ample cause for open and honest, criti- 
cal reflection on the events of 70 for decades to come. The literature reflects this. 

But when we look at recent archaeological data from Israel, especially Gali- 
lee where the first revolt was centered, we see another picture. On the ground 
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we do not see much impact from the revolt. There is no sense of a post-70 cri- 
sis. Significant Jewish institutions like the Synagogue, patterns and institutions 
of ritual purity like mikvaot, were clearly established in the pre-70 period and 
they continued on uninterrupted and even grew and developed further follow- 
ing the revolt and destruction. 

Recent and thorough demographic studies from the region also conclude 
that leading up to the time of the revolt, immediately after it, and following 
on for decades, growth in population, commerce and cultivation occurred. 
Three separate, important demographic studies have concluded this both for 
the Golan as well as the Galilee. 

Yet for forms or a form of Christianity that might be evidenced in the 
material culture in any definitive way, we have very little. The discovery of the 
Christian prayer hall at Meggido is a spectacular and significant find. But it is 
by far the earliest expression of what we can recognize as Christianity in Israel 
and it dates to the middle of the third century cz. We know that at this very 
time Christianity was growing and even starting to flourish around the Empire 
in other locales. But this is not the case for Judea or Galilee. 

Based on this evidence, with respect to the question of how the destruction 
of the Temple in 70 impacted the shape and development of Judaism and 
Christianity in the post-70 period, we would have to conclude: apparently very 
little. The trends and forms that abided after 70 were largely in place prior to 
7o and they continued with the kind of social and cultural growth one would 
expect overtime. 

Was the destruction of the Temple a significant event in people's lives and 
psyche? Based on the Gospels and at least some Jewish-Christian literature, it 
is difficult to say. But pseudepigraphic and rabbinic literature provide another 
picture. The destruction of the Temple was an event that provoked and war- 
ranted much reflection and debate. That much is clear. This does not mean that 
the shape of subsequent Judaism was impacted by the event. But we certainly 
see the prominence of the destruction of the Temple as an important theme in 
Jewish life and reflection through the early centuries of the Common Era. 

So it is odd, and Gaston and others are correct, that among early Christians, 
Gospel writers and Jewish-Christian groups, we see very little reflection and 
debate about the destruction. It is not accurate to say this event was ignored, 
but it is not a prominent one. This, however, does appear to change in the later 
second century with the advent of Christian writers who may have a memory 
or faint connection to Palestine, but are now part ofthe growing Church in the 
diaspora and the broader Roman world. We mentioned here only three though 
there are more. These influential Christian writers used isolated passages from 
the Gospels, disparate sources, and even if not especially Josephus, to make the 
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destruction of the Temple an important and prominent issue. In their hands 
this event became a defining event in the growing division between Christians 
and Jews, and they transformed an event about which we would know almost 
nothing if not for Josephus and an odd surviving arch, and turned it into a 
reason to condemn Jews and understand that Israel had been replaced by the 
Church. 


CHAPTER 10 


Socio-Economic and Cultural 
Developments in the Galilee from the 
Late First to the Early Third Century CE 


Zeev Safrai 


The history of the Galilee in Antiquity has attracted a great deal of interest 
and has aroused discussion among scholars in recent years. Both the method- 
ological and the archaeological discoveries of recent years enable us to take a 
renewed look at the Galilee during this fascinating period. In this article I will 
try to describe the socio-economic history of the Galilee from the first Revolt 
until the beginning of the third century. This coincides with the Tannaic period, 
where we have the privilege of using texts whose date of redaction is clear, and 
is close in time to the events reported. 


Assessing the Impact of the Great Revolt 


There are at present two excellent surveys that constitute the basis for our infor- 
mation about the Galilee: Uzi Leibner’s survey of the Lower Galilee published 
in 2009! and Ben David's survey of the Lower Golan of 1996? - even though the 
Golan is not an integral part of the Galilee. In addition to these printed surveys 
we have the Rosh Pina survey published on the website of the Israel Antiquities 
Authority? and the Upper Galilee survey by Frankel and his colleagues.* 

The Galilee and Golan surveys warrant a conclusion of great importance. 
Since the overall data indicate stability during the entire Roman period, it 
follows that the Galilee was not damaged during the Revolts; its settlement 
infrastructure remained unharmed. This conclusion greatly limits the possible 
scope of the socio-economic impact of the Great Revolt. 


1 Leibner Settlement and History. 

2 Ben David, Jewish Settlement. 

3 Stepansky, ‘Rosh Pina’ no. 18. On map no. 20 no distinction is made between the various stages 
of the Roman period, which gives reason for the present survey. 

4 Frankel, Settlement Dynamics. 
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Nevertheless, the archaeological excavations in recent decades indicate that 
a number of cities and villages were destroyed during the Great Revolt. Gamla,® 
Yodafat, Khirbet Betiha® in the Golan, and Magdala (Tarichea),’ and apparently 
Tel Sheva® and Tel Dover? too, were destroyed and not rehabilitated after the 
Revolt. To the relatively small list of communities that were destroyed and 
properly excavated we can add the results of a number of small-scale rescue 
excavations, most of which are as yet unpublished or were published in brief 
on the site of the Antiquities Authority, such as Nin (Nain in the Gospels) and 
Nazareth or Kafr Kana.!° Slowly but surely quite a respectable list of settlements 
is being added. The information we have is probably partial, and other severely 
damaged communities have yet to be excavated. 

The question is how to read these various results. In my opinion the principal 
damage to the Jewish community was qualitative rather than quantitative. In 


5 Adan-Bayewitz — Aviam, Totapata, Josephus’; Aviam, Iotapat. 

6 Arav excavated a large settlement from the period under discussion; he believes it is Beth- 
saida (Arav, Bethsaida). We agree with the short analysis of Schiler et al., ‘Introduction, 
13; idem, ‘Beit Zaidah, 83, who claimed that the results of the excavation proved that the 
site excavated at Bethsaida is not Julias. They believe that Bethsaida is located in Khirbet 
Araj near A-Tel (Beit Habek), where in the past Ben David surveyed a section of a col- 
ored mosaic. While Schiler et al. raised various reasons for rejecting the identification, in 
our opinion the main argument is that the site at Khirbet Betiha was abandoned after the 
Great Revolt, whereas Bethsaida is mentioned by Ptolemy (Geog 5.15). This author lived at 
the end of the first half of the second century, but his description of the Land of Judaea is a 
collection of descriptions that reflect various periods. See Z. Safrai, ‘Claudius Ptolemaeus’. 

7 De Luca, Ta città ellenistico-romana* 

Leibner, Settlement and History. 
Rapuano, ‘Tel Dover’. My thanks to the Antiquities Authority and to Dr. Avshalom Gorney 
who taught me about the marvels of the site. 

10 In most of the recent Galilean excavations there is no evidence of destruction during the 
first or second revolt. Except the sites mentioned above, the information was published 
in part only in HA (Hadashot Arkhiologiot), internet or print version, or on the web 
site of IAA (www.antiquities.org.il/default.aspx). For some examples see Y. Alexander, 
‘Karm er-Ras, HA 120 (2008); ibid. 125 (2013); J. Magness et al., ‘Hukok’, HA 125 (2013); 
Y. Alexander, ‘Kafr Kana’, HA 125 (2013); M. Cohen - L. Porat, ‘Khirbat el-Mizrath HA 
125 (2013); H. Turga, ‘Kfar Ata’ (not yet published, personal communication); Y. Tepper — 
K.C. Paran, ‘Et Taiyiba, HA 124 (2012); G.B. Yaffe, 'Er-Reina HA 124 (2012); idem, 'Merar, 
HA 122 (2010); Y. Alexander, ‘Ramat Yishay’, HA 120 (2008); R. Abu Raya, ‘Evlaim’, HA 120 
(2008); H. Smithline - EJ. Stern, ‘Horvat Zefat Adi, HA 16 (2004) 7-9; Edwards, ‘Khirbet 
Qana’ The excavations in Nain and Nazareth have not yet been published. One exception 
is Horbat Kammon which was abandoned at the beginning of the second century. See 
Hartal, ‘Horbat Kammon’. 
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order to properly assess the situation, we have to understand the structure of 
the Galilean settlements in the first century. 


Settlement Structure before and after 70 CE 


In the earlier first century CE, the communities in the Galilee were divided 
into three levels: cities, villages and field structures." This distinction between 
the levels of settlement is crucial to the understanding of the socio-economic 
situation in every region in every period. It must, however, be stated that none 
of the available sources - the Gospels, Josephus, and rabbinic sources — are 
meticulous about the use of the correct term when describing a particular 
settlement. However when they refer to the settlement hierarchy their use of 
the terms is precise.!* Since a similar situation is found in all these types of 
literature, it follows that their authors knew the precise terminology but did 
not feel that it was important always to use it. 

Josephus describes the Lower Galilee as a region with 204 cities and villages 
(Life 235). Three ofthe cities are Tiberias, Sepphoris and Gischala (Life 124), and 
probably also Migdala-Tarichea, which was the center of the Galilee before the 
establishment of Tiberias. Tiberias and Sepphoris were built by Herod Antipas, 
and Tarichea and Gabara were apparently the earlier centers. In addition to 
these four we should include Bethsaida, which was built by Philip as a city 
named Julias. We should probably add Gischala to this list as a central commu- 
nity (‘city’) of the Jewish Upper Galilee, and Gamla, which was the capital ofthe 


11 Safrai, Economy, 19-103; Freyne, Galilee; Lee, Romanization. 

12 Gospel passages listing settlements of different levels use precise terminology, e.g. ‘cities, 
towns and field buildings’ (xapas, móde, &ypoúç) in Mark 6:56; cf. 5:14. However in the 
ongoing narrative, the terms are not precise. Nazareth and Caperaum are called ‘cities’ in 
Mark 1:33 and 21, although they were certainly no more than rural towns, and the same 
settlement is sometimes called a ‘village’ and at other times a ‘city’. Similarly, Josephus 
mentions Arbel once asa fortified village and once as a city (Ant 12:421; 14:416), and Kadesh 
both as a village and as a city (War 2:459; Ant 13354). Also, he calls Yodfat, an ordinary 
village-town which he describes as a main fortress under his command (War 2:111), a polis 
when it is in the center of action (War 3:114, 135). It may be that this ‘upgrading’ aims at 
enhancing Roman military superiority. In a more general context he relates that Vespasian 
appointed decurions in the villages and centurions in the cities (War 4:442). Here, ‘villages’ 
seem to be medium-sized towns or small villages. For the rabbinic sources see Safrai — 
Safrai, Jewish Community, 31-49. 
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southern Golan, and is always called a city. Possibly we should add Beit Yerah 
to this limited list. The site is one ofthe largest in the Galilee (200 dunam), and 
before the establishment of Tiberias there was no urban center in the southern 
part of Lake the Sea ofGalilee.!? In the Hellenistic period it was called Philoteria 
(Polybius 5.70.3).1* 


Non-Jewish Population 
The ‘city’ in first-century Galilee is not the krakh of the Talmudic literature nor 
the ordinary Roman polis. It lacks the main component of a gentile popula- 
tion and leadership. The Galilean cities were established by Philip and Herod 
Antipas who were local (Jewish) kings, and not by imperial delegates who pro- 
moted the interests of the non-Jewish population. 

The largest city in the Galilee was Sepphoris (Tsipori; Josephus, Life 232). 
In the excavations of the city two stone statuettes were discovered, as well 
as other signs of idolatry, which may attest to gentile inhabitants. But these 
are dated to the second and third centuries or later (unpublished). The city 
as a whole was considered Jewish, and as such it was burned by Varus in the 
year 6CE, as part of his campaign to repress the revolt that erupted in the 
wake of Herod’s death (Ant 10:289). At the start of the Great Revolt, during 
the journey of Cestius Gallus (66 CE), Sepphoris was not treated as a rebellious 
Jewish city (War 2:510f). During the Revolt as well the city functioned as a 
Jewish settlement, although politically ‘moderate’ or even pro-Roman. As we 
will see below, the administration in Sepphoris was not conducted in Greek. 
Had there been a non-Jewish government in the city, Greek would probably 
have been adopted as the language of local government. 

Gischala and Gabara were Jewish, as can be proved by their participation 
in the Revolt. Gamla is also described by Josephus as a Jewish city (Life 47). 
Although there are supporters of Rome and supporters of Agrippa 11 who battle 
over control in the city, gentiles are not mentioned. 


13 Josephus calls Beit Yerah a village (War 2:455), but Pliny refers to it as a city. Beit Yerah is 
located east of the path of the Jordan River in his day, in other words, under the jurisdiction 
of the Golan. The excavations in the city took place long ago, most have yet to be fully 
published, and dating the Roman structures is difficult. Until the establishment of Tiberias 
there was no urban center in the southern Sea of Galilee region. Therefore we can suggest 
that on the tell in Beit Yerah there was a ‘city’ that was the capital of the southern Sea of 
Galilee region. 

14 Stephanus Byzantius, Ethnica 666 f; Georgius Syncellus, Chronogr 355. 
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Streets 

Another characteristic of the local cities in first-century Galilee are the streets. 
In all the cities there were paved streets and in the villages there were not, 
at least as of the present. The network of streets is evidence of an organized 
community and economic development. Gamla and Tarichea have a well- 
developed and highly impressive network of streets. In Tarichea the network 
is quite sophisticated. There are signs of Roman urban planning (a large north- 
south street and narrower east-west streets, which cross the main street). In 
Gamla the streets are suited to the area and there is no Roman-style pattern, 
while in Tarichea there is clearly Roman-style street design. In Beit Yerach there 
are also streets (figs. 1-3). 

This, however, is not the case everywhere in Galilee. In Yodfat, Hamam! and 
Tel Dover there are no paved streets during this period. One can see paved 
streets from the third and fourth centuries (Meron, Hamam, Beit Shearim),!6 
but not from the first century. It may be that in first-century paving streets in 
Galilean urban centers were common practice, but in Khirbet Betiha they were 
of an inferior nature (fig. 4-5). As mentioned, we believe that Khirbet Betiha is 
not Bethsaida. Inferior streets are not limited to the urban sphere and were also 
discovered in non-urban contexts.!7 

In a street next to the synagogue in Tarichea there is a water installation in 
the street (yet unpublished; fig. 6). In Gamla too, there are signs of planned 
streets. In Galilean towns from the third to fourth centuries there are many 
paved streets (Meron, Hamam, Beit Shearim; figs. 7-8) and sewage canals 
(Meron is an example), and in rabbinic literature there is also evidence of 
streets and sewage canals in the towns.!$ It is therefore not clear from the 
sources whether these streets were paved. According to rabbinic sources, in 
the towns there were sometimes water cisterns in these streets. The cities we 
have mentioned are not designed specifically according to the Roman system, 
and we do not know who organized them, but they clearly had a municipal 
leadership that made certain that the construction was orderly. We will discuss 
the details below. 


15  Leibner, ‘Excavations at Khirbet Wadi Hamam’. 

16 There is also a report of a paved road of the first century from Alonei Abba in the Lower 
Galilee. See Alexander - Porat, ‘Alonei Abba’. 

17 At Kerem a-Ras there was a report of pipes for transporting water in Area T. See Alexander, 
‘Kerem a Ras’. 

18 Safrai — Safrai, Jewish Community, 108-122. 
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FIG. 1 Paved street in Gamla 
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FIG. 2 Paved street with stairs in Gamla 
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FIG. 3 Paved street in Philoteria 
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FIG. 5 Paved street in Kh. Betiha 
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FIG. 7 Paved street in Beth Shearim (third-fourth centuries) 
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Aqueducts 

In the Land of Israel aqueducts were built only for cities. Magdala (Tarichea) 
had an aqueduct that drew the water from Nahal Arbel, and even collection 
facilities and a tower for raising the water level. Tiberias and Sepphoris also had 
aqueducts whose date of construction is unknown. The aqueduct to Tiberias 
also branched out to Beit Yerah, and once again it is impossible to determine 
whether this tributary was already built in the period under discussion. But 
Beit Yerah was apparently destroyed in the Great Revolt, and therefore the 
aqueduct should date from the first century (fig. 9).!9 Leading to Beit Yerah 
was a Roman-style bridge that passed above the Jordan River. We can assume 
that special roads and bridges were built only leading to urban settlements. 
Similarly, an aqueduct was built leading to Gamla. So that in the first century 
in the Galilee, there were aqueducts leading to almost all the urban settlements 
(cities). Of course the absence of an aqueduct does not indicate a settlement 
that was necessarily non-urban. 


Bathhouses 

In Gamla there was a small (local) bathhouse. In Tarichea an additional luxu- 
rious urban structure was found, which the excavators identify as a large bath- 
house, but in discussions among archaeologists doubts have been raised as to 
the function of the building.?? Beit Yerah also had a large public bathhouse, 
which we are unable to date with certainty, but in my opinion the street and 
the bathhouse are from the same layer in the settlement, while the synagogue 
and the wall are much later (Byzantine). We can assume that there were also 
bathhouses in the other cities. As noted, Tarichea may have had a large urban- 
style (Roman-style) bathhouse. Later in the Roman period the bathhouse is not 
a typical urban building - there is no polis without at least one bathhouse, but 
bathhouses were also found in rural towns.?! In the first century we find bath- 
houses only in poleis, estates and Herodian palaces. In light ofthis, the question 
of dating the bathhouse in Beit Yerah resurfaces. So in the first century bath- 
houses are a marker of local cities. 


19 In the1970s I surveyed another aqueduct in the Betiha area northeast of the Sea of Galiee. 
In my opinion the aqueduct led to Julias, which is Khirbet Araj (not Khirbet Betiha), see 
above n6. In that case, this aqueduct joins the list of urban aqueducts in the Galilee. We 
have not yet found an aqueduct that led to a settlement that was not a polis. 

20 De Luca, ‘La città ellenistico-romana’. 

21 Safrai — Safrai, Jewish Community, 166. Since then additional undated bathhouses in the 
rural sector have been excavated. 
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FIG. 9 Aquaduct in Philoteria (unknown date) 
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Roman Administration 
Cities had Roman administration. However, in the excavations of the large 
theater that existed in Sepphoris,?? a vessel was discovered with the Hebrew 
inscription epimeletes. This is of course a Greek term, but it was written in 
Hebrew, which attests to a Hebrew-speaking administration, as opposed to an 
ordinary polis with a Roman administration (fig. 10). 

In Gamla a number of weights were discovered that are as yet unpub- 
lished. These are ordinary weights whose value is written in Greek according 
to the Roman standard, proof of a Hellenistic or semi-Hellenistic administra- 
tion (figs. 11-12). Another Roman lead weight was found at Gabaa.?? 


Administrative Construction 
In some of the cities which served as capitals of toparchies and controlled the 
chora (or the rural hinterland of the cities)?^ there were royal palaces.?5 In 
Tiberias there was one archon (Life 134, 278), a council of 10 members (Life 
69, 294, 296 — as in Jerusalem),”® a council of 600 (War 2:641), hyparchoi (War 
2:615), an agoranomos (Ant 18149)? a boule (Life 64)?? and a public assembly. 
In Sepphoris an epimeletes (above), an agora (Life 107) and in Gabara a 'first 
of the city’ (npwreiwv hs nóAeoc, Life 124). Likewise in Gaba (fig. 13).29 The 
title belongs to the Roman urban system of honor and administration, and the 


22 Waterman, Preliminary Report. 

23 Siegelman, ‘Two Lead Weights’. 

24 The rule over the chora (the rural area) is reflected in the geographical term ‘Sea of 
Tiberias’ (John 21:1) or ‘Sea of Tarichaea’ in Pliny (Nat hist 204.71), and by the fact that 
John of Giscala collects taxes from Galilean towns in order to build a wall in Giscala. 14 
villages were under the jurisdiction of Bethsaida (Ant 20:159). And there was a village ‘of 
Gamla’ (Josephus, Life 47). 

25 In Tiberias and Sepphoris there were palaces of the king (Agrippa 11). Josephus mentions 
the palace in Tiberias in Life 66, the palace in Sepphoris in Ant 17:271; War 2:56. Agrippa II 
lived in Gamla, and probably resided in a luxurious building (a palace) that has yet to be 
discovered. 

26 Ant. 20194. An organizational structure of 10 leaders is common in the Hellenistic city and 
was a famous institution in Athens. 

27 In the open antique market a weight from Tiberias was found which had been minted 
by two agoranomoi under the rule of Herod Antipas. See Stein, ‘Gaius Iulius’; Qedar, ‘Two 
Lead Weights’. This indicates that later in the Roman period the city had two agoranomoi 
rather than one. 

28 Di Segni published an inscription of a member in the boule in Tiberias, see Di Segni, ‘The 
Inscriptions of Tiberias’. 

29 See Isaac, ‘Two Greek Inscriptions’. 
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FIG. 10 The Epimeletes jar inscription from Sepphoris (first century) 
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Roman characteristic weights from Gamla (thanks to D Sion for the permission; now 


in Kazrin Museum) 


FIG. 11 
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FIG. 12 Roman characteristic weights from Gabaa 


FIG. 13 The proton-kometes inscription from Gabaa 
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appointment of a person to this title in Geva indicates the adoption of the 
administrative methods of the Roman polis in the ‘cities’ of the Galilee as well 20 
In Gamla the excavators found some Hellenistic still weights (above), as of yet 
unpublished, which testify to an agoranomos of the city (fig. 11 above). 


Public Buildings 

In the cities there were additional public buildings, clearly Hellenistic in style: 
a stadium (War 2:618) and an agora (Life 107) in Tiberias, a hippodrome in 
Tarichea (Life 132; War 2:599), and perhaps a theater in Sepphoris. In this 
city there was also a palace of King Herod (Ant 17:271; War 2:56). In Tarichea 
another building was discovered, a kind of forum apparently dating from the 
first century. Also discovered was the pier of a well-designed port from the 
Hellenistic period, whose beauty rivals the magnificent Hellenistic ports in the 
East.?! In Tarichea there were water installations and a public fountain, more 
or less in the Roman style. 

We can assume that buildings for leisure-time culture (stadiums, theaters) 
were found mainly in the big cities such as Tiberias, Sepphoris and Tarichea, 
which although they were built as ordinary cities grew and developed during 
the course of the first century. During the first century the large cities also 
won the right to mint coins — in Tiberias, in the 13th year of Claudius (55CE), 
and in Sepphoris the first coin known to us is from the end of the period, 
68CE. We can therefore cautiously conclude that Jewish cities emulated the 
accepted Roman polis administration. However, we cannot conclude from that 
that the autochthonous cities had full Roman autonomous administration. For 
example, Agrippa owed his appointment as an agoranomos to his uncle Herod 
Antipas, and did not compete for the position in ‘free elections’ (Ant 18:149). 
But it is important to remember that in a semi-Hellenistic kingdom the rules 
might have applied to a lesser degree. We can assume that in such cities the 
urban government was largely subordinate to the king (figs. 14-15). 

We know nothing about the structure of urban officialdom in Gamla. AI- 
though there is mention ofa (non-Jewish) appointee on behalf ofthe king (Life 
48; War 2:482). As we saw in Tiberias, such an appointee does not contradict a 
Hellenistic-style local government system. 


30 The same title was found in Zif which was only a center of a toparchy see Rahmani, 
‘Bilingual Ossuary-Inscription’. 
31 DeLuca, ‘La città ellenistico-romana’. 
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FIG. 14 Weight from Tarichea (or from Tiberias) 


FIGS. 15-15A Weight from Tarichea (or from Tiberias - recto and verso) 


The Impact of the First Revolt: A Re-Assessment 


Our survey leads to the conclusion that the Galilean cities had a unique local 
character. They were not Roman cities in the full sense, but they emulated 
Roman urban administration and construction. The construction of Herod 
Antipas and Philip can be described as a kind of compromise between the 
autochthonous settlement and the Roman urban system, as opposed to Herod’s 
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building projects, which were for gentile inhabitants and had a Roman urban 
character. His sons continued the process of urbanization, introducing ele- 
ments of urban landscape to the blocs of autochthonous settlement in the 
Jewish Galilee, and to Caesarea Philippi in the non-Jewish area of settlement, 
although we can expect to find that in the first century CE neither Sepphoris 
nor Tiberias were actual poleis in the Hellenistic-Roman model, but a unique 
type of rural city. 

In light of the above, we gain a better understanding of the results of the 
Great Revolt. The rural cities in the Galilee were a moderating factor on the 
Hellenistic-Roman influence in the Galilee. During the Great Revolt Tarichea 
was destroyed and lost its administrative and urban status. Gabara was burned 
and badly damaged (War 3:133), and it is no longer mentioned in rabbinic 
literature.?? Julias continued to function as a city for another two generations, 
and afterwards the Roman name was abandoned. If Julias was Khirbet Betiha 
(see above), then it was damaged and in effect destroyed already during the 
Great Revolt. Beit Yerah ceased functioning in the late Roman period. 

As a result of the Great Revolt, the Galilee underwent a process of polariza- 
tion. The communities that were moderate became poleis for all extents and 
purposes, with a gentile administration and a dominant non-Jewish popula- 
tion. And the rural communities became Jewish with no signs (or minimum 
signs) of Hellenization. The intermediate agents disappeared from the internal 
political arena. One of the elements of the process was that the krakh (as the 
polis was called in rabbinic literature) is considered a place with a gentile pop- 
ulation, and the concept of the polis with a Jewish character disappeared from 
the landscape. 


The Phenomenon of Socio-Economic Stratification 


Itisnaturally assumed that the wealthy population is concentrated in the cities, 
creating socio-economic tension and even a split between the city and the 
village. Luxurious private homes were found in Tarichea which indicate the 
existence of an upper class. Evidence of that is a fresco on the walls of the 
synagogue in Magdala, and even in private homes. In Magdala, houses were 
found built with small and well-chiseled stones, a type of construction that was 


32 Itis possible that some of the inhabitants of the city were buried in Beit Shearim, but 
it is also possible that they came from Arabia, see Schwabe - Lifshitz, Beth Shearim 2, 
nos. 46-51, 79. 
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common in Hellenistic Maresha. Vestiges of fresco on the walls were also found 
in Gamla. Josephus describes Kabul as a beautiful city whose houses are as 
beautiful as those in Tyre and Sidon (War 2:504). Kabul, as we have mentioned, 
was a rural town rather than a city, and Josephus is probably exaggerating. 
However, this does indicate luxury construction in the city. Kabul itself has yet 
to be excavated, but in a survey, pieces of fresco similar to those found in Gamla 
were discovered found in the city's environs.?? Pieces of fresco were found also 
in Giscala?*and in Khirbet Shlale - the local city of the Carmel.?5 

Before 68cE Tarichea, Gamla, and Giscala were local cities (see above). 
Kabul was particularly wealthy, as noted, but Yodfat apparently represents an 
ordinary Galilean town. This indicates that the use of fresco in construction 
was not limited to cities, although of course it was more common in cities 
than in villages. At the same time, in none of the excavations anywhere in 
the Galilee, including both cities and towns, was evidence found of private 
construction with marble, colored mosaics, Hellenistic-Roman-style columns 
or other typical signs of urban construction. 

Luxury construction is evidence of economic and social stratification. This 
does not necessarily mean that there were a large number of wealthy people. 
We learn of social division in the Galilee indirectly from the moral preach- 
ing of Jesus, and to some extent from Josephus and rabbinic literature. For 
example, Nakdimon Ben Gurion was apparently a wealthy Galilean (who was 
active in Jerusalem).36 There were high priests who came from the Galilee to 
Jerusalem, and Josephus mentions wealthy people associated with the dynasty 
of Agrippa. 

Of course we do not have statistics about the size of the wealthy class, or 
the extent of the social divisions in the Galilee. It should be noted that with 
the exception ofthe few signs of fresco, the other building details and the con- 
struction methods in the cities and towns in general indicate socio-economic 
equality, although we mentioned above construction of a somewhat higher 
level in Tarichea. The sizes of the rooms and the houses seem quite similar, 
and there is no use of marble or decorations like those discovered in the later 
Galilean synagogues. 


33 Abu Aska, ‘Kabul’ All these details were collected by Aviam, ‘Socio-Economic Hierarchy’. 

34  Hartal, ‘Gush Halav’. 

35 Yet unpublished, kindly communicated by Prof. S. Dar. 

36 Z. Safrai, Nakdimon b. Gurion’. Joseph Ben Simai, whom we mentioned above, belongs 
to this group. Even those who do not accept the identification of the Ben Gurion family 
in Galilean Roma (tEr 8:9) with Nakdimon ben Gurion of Jerusalem will agree that the 
Tosefta describes two wealthy rural Galileans. 
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The frescoes we discussed above date from the late Second Temple period. 
A story about the wealthy families from the village of Ruma in the Galilee (tEr 
3:17) reflects the period prior to Rabbi Yehuda, the author ofthe story, and may 
date from the second or even the first century. Another story is about Yosefben 
Simai, whose home in Shihin was in danger of burning (tShab 13:9). But this 
house was apparently the center of the estate, since the Babylonian Talmud 
describes him as a ‘custodian ofa king" (i.e., Agrippa 11), in other words, he was 
a government official, and perhaps an estate manager. In any case, according 
to additional traditions he lived in two houses, one in Sepphoris and the other 
in Tiberias.38 

The vast majority of the evidence in Tannaic literature regarding wealthy 
people and their lives is connected to cities. A large and attractive hatser (res- 
idential complex) is called a ‘Tyrian compound’ in rabbinic literature,?? which 
indicates that such a complex was considered an exception and labeled with 
a clearly urban name. In the Tannaic sources (after the destruction in 70CE) 
the polis is considered a place for the wealthy, where there are luxury goods 
and where the wealthy live, reflecting a decline of the well-to-do population 
in the villages and towns, although some wealthy people probably remained.^? 
An example is the home of the Patriarch, which was located in Beit Shearim. 
During a later generation (halfway the lifetime of Rabbi Yehuda the Prince) it 
also moved to the big city (Sepphoris). 


The Degree of Hellenization after the Destruction 


A question much debated in scholarship concerns the process of Hellenization’ 
in the Galilee during the period under discussion. Since we are dealing with the 
Roman period we could also speak of ‘Romanization’, but for convenience, and 
because it concerns the Graeco-Roman culture of the Eastern Empire, we shall 
call it ‘Hellenization’. Our conclusion will be that one of the results of the first 
Revolt was a process of polarization in this important aspect as well. 

In the final days of the Second Temple period Hellenization began to spread. 
Based on what we have found until now, there is not much Hellenistic influence 
and construction in Galilee was almost entirely rural. We identified Hellenistic 
influence only in the municipal structure of the cities (Tiberias, Sepphoris). 


37 bShab 121a. This explanation is late and Babylonian. 
38 bëuk 27a. 

39 mMaas 3:7. 

40 Z. Safrai, Economy of Roman Palestine, 19-28. 
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Even the pottery from the first and second centuryfrom Sepphoris on which the 
word epimiletes is, as we saw, engraved in Hebrew rather than Greek characters 
(fig. 10 above). Apparently rural Galilee was not as exposed to the process of 
Hellenization as was the East in general. If Hellenization was sparse in the cities 
(with the exception of Tarichea), this is even more true ofthe rural sector. The 
residents of the Galilee were certainly likely to have experienced the ‘wonders 
of Hellenization’ in the cities around the Galilee (Scythopolis, Geva, Susita, 
Tyre, Tel Anafa, until its destruction, etc.). But the geographical proximity to 
Roman cities does not guarantee a connection and influence. 

Hellenization in the Galilee in the second to fourth centuries has been dis- 
cussed extensively, and only recently another book on the subject was pub- 
lished, although the discussion relates to the entire country, and sometimes 
maintains the requisite distinction between the village and the city.*! The lit- 
erary sources for the discussion are of course found in the Mishna and the 
Talmud, which for the most part were redacted in the Galilee, but the infor- 
mation is general. We can assume that in a large part it reflects the Galilean 
village, although the information is not specific to the Galilee. 

A distinction that is also missing in the literature is chronological. We can 
reasonably assume that Hellenization spread and was accepted in a prolonged 
process, but the sources do not justify a ready-made distinction to be made 
between Tannaic and Amoraic literature. My impression is that the number of 
Greek words in the Tannaic sources (second century and early third century) is 
smaller than in the Amoraic sources, but no such systematic examination has 
been done as yet, and the methodological tools for doing so have not yet been 
perfected. For example, all the early evidence of permission to study Greek in 
the Nasi’s court, and of the fact that this situation was unusual, is Tannaic and 
from Judaea - the home of Rabban Gamliel in Yavne.*? But the evidence of 
Greek used in the court of R. Yehuda the Prince is in Amoraic sources. This 
situation hardly allows conclusions to be drawn about the actual knowledge of 
Greek in Jewish society in the Tannaic period. 

The archaeological sources for the second century (the Tannaic period) are 
no less problematic. First of all they are few in number, and more important, 
most of them cannot be dated. For example, almost all the tomb inscriptions 
in Aramaic and Hebrew in the Galilee are undated and are from the Roman 
period in general (first to fourth century). 


41 Sperber, Greek in Talmudic Palaestina (2012); cf Levine, Judaism and Hellenism in Antiquity 


(1998). 
42 tSot 15:8. 
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All this makes the question ofassimilation and Hellenization in the Galilee 
in the second century complex, and all we can do in this context is summarize 
the dated archaeological evidence. 

In the Tannaic period there is evidence of a non-Jewish population only 
in the cities (Tiberias, Sepphoris), and Hellenistic structures, public buildings, 
mosaics in private buildings and so on are found only in the cities. There is 
no evidence of pagan influence in rural Galilee. The mosaic floors with pagan 
symbols are from the fourth century and later. In the entire Galilee not a single 
pagan temple has been found in the rural area (to date), as opposed to the 
situation in southern Syria (north of the Galilee, where some pagan temples 
and remains were found). 

There were public fountains (nymphaea) in the Golan towns Umm alKanatir 
(fig. 16) and Dir Aziz, both not clearly dated. In Sharona in the Lower Galilee 
there was also a more primitive type of public fountain (fig. 17),*? and of course 
the big fountain at Nahal Tsippori below the city of Sepphoris (fig. 18). In all 
these instances, the fountain structures are more practical than those in the 
common Hellenistic-Roman style, and are primarily functional, although they 
are quite magnificent. The dating of all these installations is unclear. 

As we know, in Beit Shearim a few pagan-Hellenistic engravings were found, 
but Beit Shearim does not represent rural and local Galilee. It is more repre- 
sentative of the diaspora from which the dead arrived for burial in the central 
cemetery. The mosaics in the some rural synagogues attest to pagan-Hellenistic 
influence, but they post-date the period under discussion here. 

The mosaic on the synagogue floor in Hamam is from the third century.** 
It contains figurative images, but no clear pagan or Hellenistic influence. Of 
course the very fact that a colored mosaic exists in Khirbet Hamam, as in 
Khirbet Amudim, attests to a low level of Hellenistic influence, which is seen 
at a larger scale in a later period (third-fourth centuries). 

Most tomb inscriptions and dedications are in Aramaic or simple Greek. 
However, there are three inscriptions in Greek that are of a Hellenistic nature. 
One is a Greek poem inscribed on the grave of a Beit Shearim man (c. third 
century). The second is the inscription from Kazion from the early third cen- 
tury,*5 and the third is an as yet unpublished inscription from Sakhnin, whose 
exact date is unclear. Thus, the process Hellenization that began in the Galilean 
cities in the first century did not spill over into the rural sector. The cities 


43 Unpublished survey of Z. Safrai. 
44 Leibner, ‘Excavations at Khirbet Wadi Hamam’. 
45 Frey, Corpus Inscriptionum Judaicarum, vol 1 no. 972. 
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remained Hellenistic and gentile while most of the rural community main- 
tained its autochthonous culture. 

Interesting evidence of Roman influence and involvement in the Galilee 
can be found in a number of areas where the agricultural land was divided 
in Roman style. This is not the classical centuria style, but there is evidence 
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FIG. 17 Nymphaea near Sharona in Lower Galilee (Roman period) 


of organization that naturally implies Roman influence. Such an organized 
area was discovered around the modern Kibbutz Lavi on either side of the 
Roman road near Khirbet Mishkena and in the Arbel Valley.*6 In the past, I 
suggested that this type of land division was carried out by the local Jewish 
authorities,*” but I now believe that it is a Roman system, since it is known 
from Roman literature.*? Moreover such areas were also discovered near Acre, 
around Neapolis and on the Coastal Plain. The date ofthis division is unknown, 
but several of the areas where it was carried out are from the second or third 
centuries (figs. 19-20). 

Large estate buildings (that were run in the usual Roman manner, by slaves 
or laborers) have been found until now only on the fringes of the Galilee, on 
the Carmel at Khirbet Drag,^? Kir Orvim and Rushamiyeh.®° In my opinion, 


46 Safrai - Safrai, Jewish Community, 142, 147. 
47 Ibid. 150-152. 

48 Fleming, ‘Coaxial field Systems’. 

49 Dar, Sumaga. 

50 Tal, Archaeology of Hellenistic Palestine, 117f. 
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FIG. 18 Nymphaea near Sepphoris (unknown date) 


the tower at Shaar Ha-Amakim is a vestige of another rural estate Hl as is 
Khirbet Jalame at the foot of the Carmel.52 Estates were also excavated in 


51 ` Segal, Excavations of the Hellenistic Site. A tower is a regular part of an estate-building. 
52 Weinberg, Excavations at Jalame. 
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FIG. 19 Roman Coaxial field Systems’ between Sepphoris and Tiberias 


Nahal Hagit and Nahal Tut in the central Carmel.5? On the western Carmel, 
Hirshfeld excavated a huge estate from the first century at Ramat Ha-Nadiv,5* 
and another estate building at Horvath Zur. 

In light of that, we cannot ignore the fact that in Galilee only one estate has 
been discovered at this point, or to be more exact a farm with two adjacent 


53 Finkielsztejn - Gorzalczany, Nahal Tut; Seligman, Nahal Haggit. 
54 Hirschfeld, Ramat Hanadiv Excavations. 
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FIG. 20 Roman ‘Coaxial field Systems’ in the hills east of Ptolemais 


buildings, in Khirbet Mighar.5> Here too it is possible that in the excavation a 
small part ofa large settlement was exposed, and that it is a village rather than 
an estate. Another estate was excavated in Khirbet Shuhara in upper Galilee,56 
and another structure that may be a villa is now being excavated at Tel Rekhesh 
in the lower Galilee.5” 

The absence of estates in the Galilean hill-country arouses doubts as to 
whether the Roman administrative method of estates spread in the Galilee, or 
whether the Galilee is characterized by an absence of economic classes. We 


55  Feig — Abu Ria, ‘Remnants of A Settlement. 
56 Tal, Archaeology of Hellenistic Palestine, 116. 
57 Oral report by M. Aviam, for which I thank him. 
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believe that in this area our findings are only partial. Otherwise in excavations 
and surveys no estates were found in the Galilee even from the late Roman 
period, in spite of the fact that in the Talmudic sources there is extensive 
mention of such estates. This means that the archaeological evidence of those 
estates has yet to be found. 

Amitzur examined the question of the estates and farmhouses all over the 
country and found over 80 such estates in the Galilee.5? They were all only 
surveyed and their findings are not certain. He defined as an estate every 
luxury building found in the rural area, including buildings of which only a 
few columns or the vestiges of one long wall remained. If the building is less 
luxurious it was defined as a farmhouse. A large part of his findings is based on 
a systematic archaeological survey, and part on Zvi Ilan’s work S9 Ilan identified 
these buildings as synagogues. In my opinion there is blatant exaggeration in 
Amizur’s findings, because the function of these buildings is not clear, nor 
is their period proven. He included buildings that are located inside a large 
site (20-40 dunams). Such buildings were certainly not rural villas, but public 
buildings. Even if we limit Amitzur’s list to those isolated structures that are 
located outside the context of a settlement or a ruin, and they are clearly 
luxurious, the list would still be respectable. But at this stage none of them has 
been excavated, or even dated using updated survey methods. Therefore we can 
reasonably assume that there were rural villas in the Galilee and the Golan, but 
they have yet to be excavated. Or perhaps the structure and organization of the 
estate differed from what was common in the other parts of the province and 
the Empire. We will return to this question in the discussion of the economic 
classes in the Galilee. 

From literary sources we learn about some estates in the Galilee. As men- 
tioned above, Beit Shearim was the location of the estate of Agrippa 11 or his 
wife Berenice in the first century.9? Based on my own survey, Beit Shearim 
extended over 110 dunam (the largest village in Galilee). But we do not know the 
size of the first-century village. Beit Shearim was surrounded by ‘villages’®! but 
they were probably not luxurious estates, but rather hamlets or estates oper- 
ated individually by independent tenant farmers who lived in them. 

The Palestinian Talmud mentions another estate, that of Rabbi Yehuda the 
Prince in Maalul (yHal 4:4, 60a), which is quite near Beit Shearim. Installations 
that should be explained as evidence of estates were found at two sites in the 


58  Amitzur, Estates and Villas in Roman-Byzantine Palestine, 69-134. 
59  llan, Ancient Synagogues in Israel, 114-168. 

60 Josephus, Life 118. 

61 Josephus ibid. 
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Galilee, in Tel Shimron, located near ‘Mahalal’, and in Achziv.®2 Near the ruins 
of this Arabic village there was a nice mausoleum built in the same style as 
the large mausolea in the Eastern Empire.®? The information about the Beit 
Shearim estate dates from the first century, and the information about the 
estate of nearby Maalul from the third century. It is possible that the estate in 
Maalul is identical with the Beit Shearim estate. Another rabbinic report ofthe 
estate near Sepphoris belonging to ‘the King’ was mentioned above.® It must 
be emphasized that in the entire area there are vestiges of normal’ Galilean 
villages. 

The Talmud therefore contains evidence of estates of the wealthy, and there 
is also clear evidence of the system of the Roman estate in general (not neces- 
sarily in the Galilee), but no archaeological evidence of the Roman system has 
been discovered to date. 

Another important aspect of the social structure of the Roman period was 
the patronage system.® Once again, the evidence of this phenomenon in the 
Galilee is from the third century on. 


Synthesis 


Towards the end ofthe Second Temple period the settlement type ofthe ‘rural 
city’ developed in the Galilee. This was a city whose inhabitants were mostly 
Jews and whose administration used Hebrew or Aramaic and Greek simultane- 
ously, while the socio-economic stratification in the poleis and the rural towns 
was more or less similar. In these local cities the process of assimilation started, 
mainly in Tarichea. After the destruction of the Temple this settlement type col- 
lapsed, some of the cities were destroyed or declined (Gamla, Gabara, Tarichea, 
Beit Yerach), and the number of cities declined. Some of them developed into 
ordinary Graeco-Roman cities. 

In the first century the local cities were the arena for limited contact between 
the rural population and Hellenized society. This contact was discontinued, 
and in the villages of the second century (after 70CE) the signs of socio- 
economic Hellenization declined. Under these circumstances the wealthy 


62  SeeSafrai — Safrai, Mishnat Eretz Israel, Halla 4:4. 

63 Conder, Survey of Western Palestine, 322. Its dating is unclear of course. 
64 Above at n37-38. 

65 See Wallace-Hadrill, Patronage in Ancient Societies. 

66 Sperber, Roman Palestine, 19-135. 
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population tended to concentrate in the urban communities. In fact a process 
of polarization started between Hellenized society and rural, Jewish, popula- 
tion growth. 

After 70CE the Roman involvement in ordinary Jewish life in rural Galilee 
was limited. Of course the Empire collected taxes, and Roman law and admin- 
istration prevailed throughout the region. But the Jewish rural villages enjoyed 
expanded autonomy. The non-Jewish population was concentrated in the two 
Galilean cities. The unique structure ofthe Roman villa did not exist or was lim- 
ited in the Galilee. Nor did pagan culture exist to any degree in rural Galilee. 

One ofthe corollaries of this overall situation was the flourishing of Jewish 
culture in the Galilee in the second and early third century CE. 


PART 3 


Post-Revolt Jewish and Christian Identities 


CHAPTER 11 


‘Jews’ and ‘Christians’ in the 
Eyes of Roman Authors c. 100CE 


John M.G. Barclay 


In order to place Jews and Christians on a Roman-sourced map of the world, 
it would be helpful to ask what connotations these labels had in the eyes of 
Roman authors and whether they did, or did not, see a connection between 
them. If Romans in 100 CE had been asked to speak about ‘Jews’ and ‘Chris- 
tians, how would they have described them? What would they have known 
about them? Would they have recognised both labels, and if so, would they 
have combined or differentiated them? In what categories would they have 
placed them, alongside what other social phenomena? Sadly, nearly all the evi- 
dence for answering this question is literary, with all the limitations which that 
implies; sometimes our texts hint at popular perceptions of ‘Jews’ and ‘Chris- 
tians, but our access to such is limited and uncertain. 

Since we have no Roman text referring to ‘Christians’ written before the year 
100 CE, I will stretch my chronological limit a little into the second century, to 
include Suetonius, Tacitus, Epictetus and Pliny, including here (as these last two 
names indicate) authors who had strong connections with the city of Rome, 
even if their surviving literature was not actually written there. I will leave 
out of consideration Jewish and Christian authors except where they give us 
reasonably reliable data on views in Rome (as does Josephus in his report on 
Apion, an Alexandrian influential in Rome), and I will resist straying beyond 
the early second century (thus omitting, for instance, the pagan authors Celsus, 
Lucian and Dio, as well as the indirect evidence from Christian apologists and 
martyrdoms). 

Our enquiry is historiographical rather than historical: we are interested not 
in the historical accuracy of these reports, nor in whom precisely they are talk- 
ing about, but in the way they frame their subjects (‘Jews’ and/or ‘Christians’) 
and their angles of perception. In particular we would like to know whether 
they would have put ‘Christians’, if they knew about them, within, alongside or 
distinct from the people they called ‘Jews’! We will proceed first by surveying 


1 For Roman authors on Jews, see Stern, GLAJJ; for Roman views on Christians, Wilken, Chris- 
tians as the Romans Saw Them; Benko, Pagan Rome and the Early Christians; and most recently 
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the classifications and categories used in literature to depict ‘Jews’ and ‘Chris- 
tians’, before deepening our enquiry by examining the categorisations implicit 
in the way ordinary people denounced their enemies as ‘Jewish’ or ‘Christian’ 
in the late first/early second century. 


Literary Categories: ‘Jews’ and ‘Christians’ 


A number of Roman (or Rome-active) authors from our period refer to Jews 
but never to groups that they recognise as ‘Christian’; a few refer to both ‘Jews’ 
and ‘Christians’ (Suetonius; Tacitus) or ‘Galileans’ (a title probably equivalent 
to ‘Christians’; Epictetus); and two refer to ‘Christians’ but never to Jews’ (Pliny 
and the empreror Trajan). We shall take each kind in turn, building a picture of 
the ways in which these authors map their subjects in comparison with other 
social and ‘religious’ groups.” 


Authors Mentioning only Jews’ 
Several authors active or influential in Rome in the first century CE never 
mention ‘Christians’ but refer to Judaei as an ethnic group which observes a 
number of characteristic customs (often the butt of jokes) and practises foreign 
sacra sometimes negatively characterised as superstitiones. 

VALERIUS MAXIMUS (in the reign of Tiberius) records the expulsion of 
Iudaei as a foreign group (sent back to their ‘homes’), their odd sacra being 
compared to those of Jupiter Sabazius.? 

The Alexandrian APION, whose criticisms of Jews during his time in Rome 
(late 30s CE) apparently made a significant impact on Roman opinion, treats 
them as one would any ethnic group: he describes their origo (as refugees 
from Egypt), comments on their sacra (e.g. their temple and sacrifices: in his 
account, including human sacrifice), and relates features of their leges (e.g. 
their oaths against Greeks, and their rules on food and circumcision).^ These 


and at fullest length, Cook, Roman Attitudes. One of the few attempts to collect sources on 
both groups is Whittaker, Jews and Christians. Cf the collection of essays on the history of 
Jews/Christians in Rome in Donfried — Richardson, Judaism and Christianity. 

2 My focus here is not on whether ‘Jews’ and ‘Christians’ were viewed positively or negatively 
(a topic much discussed in relation to Jews: see e.g. Scháfer, Judeophobia; Gruen, Diaspora; 
idem, Rethinking the Other). 

The text is preserved only in an epitome and in two different versions: see GLAJJ no. 147. 
I translate into Roman terms the categories relevant to Apion's depiction of Jews (inasmuch 
as we can reconstruct it from Josephus' reply); see Barclay, Against Apion, 167—242. 
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are standard ethnographic categories, befitting a nation with a political history, 
a cultural profile, and distinctive religious customs.® 

SENECA (died 65 CE) describes Jews as a gens (in his view, a sceleratissima 
gens), with customs (consuetudines), laws (leges) and rites (ritus; sacramenta) 
which are foreign to Rome (alienigena) and comparable to other supersti- 
tiones.® 

PETRONIUS (first century CE) associates Judaei above all with circumcision 
(circumcide nos ut Iudaei videamur), the physical mark that made them, in 
Roman eyes, most clearly distinctive.” 

In PLINY THE ELDER (23-79 CE) the Judaei are associated with the territory 
Iudaea on which he writes: they constitute a gens (famous for its contempt of 
the divine), whose sacra are comparable to other kinds of superstitio.? 

In his single and vitriolic comment on Iudaei, QUINTILIAN (30s to ous CE?) 
also speaks of them as a (pernicious) gens and puts their religious practices 
altogether into the category of superstitio.? 

MARTIAL (late 30s to 104CE?) notices above all Jewish circumcision and 
Sabbath customs, and associates Roman Jews with the recent Revolt, in a snide 
comment about ‘burnt Solyma' and the tax on Jews imposed since 70CE (the 
fiscus Iudaicus).!° 

Finally, JUVENAL registers complaints about Jews as foreigners who pour 
into Rome from the East, associates them with 'Solyma' and ‘Judea, and picks 
out Jewish rules on Sabbath, food (abstention from pork), aniconic worship 
and circumcision as elements in the jus handed down from Moses H They are, 
from his perspective, just one ofthe many foreign groups that mingle in Rome, 
whose distinctive customs are easily seized upon as an object of humour (but 
also, he notes, of admiration and imitation). 


5 On the ancient ethnographic tradition in relation to Jews, see Bloch, Antike Vorstellungen. 


6 The main evidence is unfortunately transmitted only via Augustine; I take the alienigena 
sacra of Ep 108.22 to refer to Jewish food customs. 

7 Petronius, Sat 102.14; circumcision is prominent in accounts of Judaei by Martial, Juvenal, 
Suetonius, and Tacitus (circumcidere genitalia instituerunt, ut diversitate noscantur, Hist 
5.5.2). 

8 Gens contumelia numinum insignis, Nat hist 13.46; comparable to superstitio: 31.95; associ- 


ated with magic: 30.11. 

9 Perniciosa ceteris gens ... Iudaicae superstitionis auctor (Inst orat 3.7.21). 

10 ` Circumcision is a rich source of jokes with sexual connotations (e.g. 7.30.5; 7.35.4); for 
‘burnt Solyma’ and the recent ‘condemnation’ to taxation, see 7.55.7f. 

11 Juvenal, Sat 3.10-18; 6.542—547; 14.96-106. 
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A common picture emerges: Judaei, like Egyptians, Syrians, Gauls and other 
‘foreign’ nations, are mappable, as an ethnic group with a homeland and a his- 
tory, a set of peculiar ethnic customs (attractive to some, ludicrous to others), 
and distinctive religious rites which could be categorised negatively as supersti- 
tiones, like other non-Roman (and therefore inexplicable) religious customs.!? 
Christ-followers, whether Jewish or non-Jewish, are not marked on this map. 
Were they simply invisible, too small or insignificant to notice, or were they 
just indistinguishable from larger social entities (Jewish or non-Jewish)? Pliny 
knows of the ‘Essenes’ only because of his account of the geography of Judaea; 
there are no other indications of sub-groups among Jews, although Juvenal is 
aware of their spread across the social strata. Did any of these authors know 
about ‘Christians’ but regard them as a species of ‘Jew’? Nothing they say about 
Jews (their history, communities or customs) would give a hint in this direction. 
They help us see how Jews’ featured on the Roman literary landscape, but aid 
us not at all with the location of (what other Romans called) ‘Christians’; per- 
haps they knew nothing about them. 


Authors Mentioning both Jews’ and ‘Christians’ 
We can hope for more light from those Romans who did include both Jews’ and 
‘Christians’ on their social maps.!? 

SUETONIUS (69 - before 150CE), like those we surveyed above, viewed 
Iudaei as a foreign group in Rome, with distinctive foreign caeremoniae and 
customs. Like other externae gentes they mourned the death of Caesar, while 
the Egyptian and Jewish ritus were suppressed by Tiberius as externae caere- 
moniae.'^ Iudaei were the nation conquered by Vespasian, and the tax levied 
on them was evaded by some who concealed their origo and thus the trib- 
ute imposed on their nation (imposita genti tributa — a text to which we will 
return).!? There is a Jewish mark of identity, circumcision, and a Iudaica vita, 
associated, among other things, with Sabbath-observance.!6 All this fits exactly 
the pattern we have observed in comments on Judaei by other Roman authors. 
On the one occasion when he refers to Christiani (Nero 16), the language is 
interestingly different: these are a genus hominum superstitionis novae et malefi- 


12  Onthe category, see Martin, Inventing Superstition. 

13  IleaveJosephus out of the picture here, as a Jewish author. Whether he referred to ‘Chris- 
tians’ or not depends on the authenticity of the unusual phrase tò gdAov tôv Xpittovàv in 
Ant 18.64. 

14 Suetonius, Div Jul 84.5; Tib 36. 

15 Suetonius, Div Vesp 8.1; Dom 12.2; cf the use of gens in Tib 36. 

16 Suetonius, Dom 12.2; Div Aug 76.2. 
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cae. They are a ‘species of humans’ but not a gens; they have no specific geo- 
graphical or ethnic identity. Like Judaei and many others, their religiosity is 
described as a superstitio, but the adjective ‘new’ (nova) could hardly have been 
applied to Judaei by a Roman author. There is nothing here to indicate any con- 
nection with Judaei, and the classification ofthe two groups seems completely 
different. Suetonius' famous statement that Claudius Judaeos impulsore Chresto 
assidue tumultuantis Roma expulit (He expelled from Rome Jews who were 
continually rioting on the instigation of Chrestus, Div Claud 25.4) establishes 
no connection between the two groups. Chrestus is not associated by Sueto- 
nius with Christiani: he is an individual rabble-rouser, not a representative of a 
group, and he is connected not to superstitio but to political unrest. Whatever 
we think might lie behind this notice, as perhaps a garbled tradition relating 
to the history of Jewish-Christians' in Rome, if we ask what Suetonius thought 
was going on, there is no reason to think that he saw any link between Christiani 
and Iudaei.!” 

TACITUS (c. 56—120 CE) also refers to both Iudaei and Christiani, though in 
two very different contexts and with only a geographical connection between 
them.!$ His long excursus on the Judaei (Hist 5.1-13; c. 109-110 CE) follows the 
normal ethnographic conventions. Tracing their origo (he canvasses several 
options), Tacitus records their history in their homeland; they are a gens associ- 
ated above all with a lawgiver (Moses) and a city (Jerusalem), made famous in 
Rome by their military resistance in the recent Revolt. Tacitus associates Judaei 
with a large number of distinctive customs: we meet here the usual Roman fas- 
cination with Jewish rules on food (pork), circumcision, Sabbath-observance, 
fasts, and aniconic worship, while Tacitus adds several others (sabbatical years, 


17 The text has been central to reconstructions of the Christian movement in Rome, based 
on reasoning that runs from Chrestus to Christus, and from Christus (as an individual) 
to Christiani (as a group), and thence from Jewish 'rioting' to Jewish internal discord 
surrounding claims about Jesus (see, e.g., Jewett, Romans; Cook, Roman Attitudes, 11—28). 
This uncertain line of historical reconstruction is more convincing to some than others 
(for scepticism, see e.g., Gruen, Diaspora, 36-41 and Slingerland, Claudian Policymaking). 
In any case, it is simply incorrect to claim that 'in the reference by Suetonius to the 
Claudius edict ... the believers in Rome were reckoned ethnically and religiously as 
belonging totally to the Jews’ (Brändle — Stegemann, ‘Formation’, 117f): there is no such 
reckoning here by Suetonius, only by modern readers who create a historical scenario 
behind Suetonius' reference. 

18  Ileave out of account here the passage from Sulpicius Severus (Chron 2.30.6f) which has 
been claimed to derive in part from Tacitus: even those who find Tacitean material here 
regard the comments about 'the religion of the Jews and Christians' as attributable only 
to Severus, not Tacitus (see Barnes, ‘Fragments’, 227f). 
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unleavened bread, ass-worship, and distinctive death-customs). Their religious 
customs are treated with a mixture of interest and bewilderment, but as a 
nation (gens) they are superstitione obnoxia (5.13.1). Although he knows a lot 
about ludaei, there is nothing in this excursus that we could link to distinc- 
tively Jewish-Christian’ practice or belief. On the other hand, when he comes 
to discuss Christiani, in connection with the fire of Rome (Ann 15.44, written 
c. 120 CE), there is no link back to motifs found in the excursus on Judaei. There 
is a geographical connection: their auctor, Christus, was executed by Pilate, 
so that the origo of this ‘evil’ (malum) was Iudaea; but nothing indicates that 
the Christiani in Rome are to be considered Judaei. They are given no ethnic 
classification, and associated with no national customs. Their sole character- 
istic is crimes ( flagitia), together with an odium humani generis. The former 
is not a term Tacitus associates with Judaei; the latter is parallel to his com- 
ment on Jewish policy regarding food and marriage as representing adversus 
omnes alios hostile odium (Hist 5.5.1); but that was a standard charge against 
separatist groups, not a distinctively Jewish characteristic.!? Tacitus knew how 
to characterise Judaei negatively, but makes no effort to use here his repertoire 
of anti-Jewish wit. The Christiani are an exitiabilis superstitio, similar to all the 
other atrocia and pudenda that flow into Rome, but none of the characteristic 
Jewish ‘superstitions’ are mentioned. It seems that Tacitus has Iudaei and Chris- 
tiani mentally in two different boxes, despite the common geographical origin 
anda few general traits common to a large number of'unRoman' phenomena 20 

EPICTETUS (c. 50-130 CE),”! who is included here as a long-term resident in 
Rome, says too little, and too confusingly, to be able to make much of his evi- 
dence; but such as it is suggests that he does not map 'Christians' alongside 
Jews’. The Jews he knows to be an ethnic group alongside Syrians and Egyp- 
tians (11112f, 22.4; 2.9.20). He never refers to ‘Christians, but speaks once of 
‘Galileans’ (4.7.6) as a group with strong opinions inculcated by habit; despite 
their geographical label, there is nothing to associate them with Jews. It is 


19  Onancientaccusations of ‘misanthropic’ behaviour, see Berthelot, Philanthrópia Judaica. 

20 Pace Benko, Pagan Rome, 16, who asserts that Tacitus makes no distinction between Jews 
and Christians. For a close analysis of Tacitus' comments on Christians, see Cook, Roman 
Attitudes, 39-83. 

21 Strictly speaking, Arrian, in his transcription of Epictetus’ lectures. 

22  Atalater date Lucian talks ofthe wisdom of'Christians' learned by association with priests 
and prophets in ‘Palestine’ (Peregr 11); but ‘Palestine’ is not Jewish’ in his mind (cf Philops 
16: a ‘Syrian from Palestine’). It is not clear how Epictetus imagined the ethnic identity 
of ‘Galileans’ or even if he recognised this as an ethnic or geographical label (Josephus 
acknowledges that this is a little-known term, Ag Ap 1:48). 
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not clear if he would have recognised the label ‘Christians’; if he refers to them 
as ‘Galileans’ it is (surprisingly) not clear that they are a subset of Jews’. The 
famously obscure text about the difference between a ‘Jew’ acting a part and 
a Jew who ‘has been baptised and has made his choice’ and ‘is in reality a Jew’ 
(2.9.19f) is difficult to interpret. If Epictetus is referring to proselyte ‘baptism, 
this has nothing to do with Christian practice; ifhe is referring to Christian bap- 
tism, he seems to think of the baptised as ‘Jews’. But this does not mean that 
he ‘confused’ ‘Christians’ with Jews’ or placed the one group inside the other, 
simply that he had never heard of ‘Christians’. If he had been asked to write a 
description of ‘Jews and Christians’ he would not have said that the latter is a 
subset of the former; he would simply have replied, ‘Who on earth are Chris- 
tians? Epictetus does not associate the two labels; he knows only one of them — 
and perhaps labels the group we call ‘Christians’ ‘Galileans’, without connecting 
them to ‘Jews’. 


Authors Mentioning only ‘Christians’ 
We now reach our third category of source, authors who refer to ‘Christians’ but 
never (in extant literature) to ‘Jews’. 

We may presume that PLINY THE YOUNGER (c. 61-113CE), who spent most 
of his life in Rome, had the usual Roman awareness of ‘Jews’, not least from the 
works of his adopted father. As we have seen, that awareness placed ‘Jews’ in the 
category of a ‘foreign’ nation, with a territory, a history, a set of long-established 
customs and religious peculiarities. When he speaks of ‘Christians’, however, 
in his famous letter to Trajan (10.96) he does not associate them in any way 
with ‘Jews’; and since his attitude to them is largely endorsed by the Emperor 
(10.97) we have no reason to think that the label ‘Christians’ had any different 
associations in Rome than in Bithynia.?3 All his questions about how to treat 
such people indicate that he considers this group as something quite differ- 
ent from a gens and quite different from the Roman image of ‘Jews’. Should 
he distinguish between young and old? (One would not so distinguish within 
a gens.) Should a pardon be given on the grounds of paenitentia? (One could 
hardly ‘repent’ of being a Jew.) Is the mere name ‘Christian’ punishable, or only 
the flagitia associated with it? (There were no flagitia automatically associated 
with the name Jew’) Pliny regards the Christian movement as a superstitio (on 
investigation he found nothing but a superstitio prava et immodica, 10.96.8) — a 
label which could be applied to Jews' but also to lots of other 'absurd' religious 


23 Pliny’s remark that he had never before been present at cognitiones of Christians (Ep 
10.96.1) suggests that he knew such had taken place, probably in Rome. 
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practices — but the frame within which he places them is that of a suspect, and 
perhaps criminal, association (hetairia, 10.96.7).24 Whereas Jewish communi- 
ties in the diaspora could also function like (ethnic) associations, this is not a 
label that any of our Roman authors apply to ‘Jews’.25 And although he finds 
out quite a lot about the practices of ‘Christians, their gatherings, their food 
and their oaths, there is no mention of any custom which the Romans consid- 
ered characteristic of ‘Jews’. If Pliny had been asked, ‘Are “Christians” a subset 
of, or associated with, “Jews”? — I very much doubt he would have answered in 
the affirmative.?® 

The Emperor TRAJAN (53-17CE) knew something about Jews: his father, 
M. Ulpius Trajanus, had fought alongside Titus in the Judean War, and shortly 
after his correspondence with Pliny (n2CE) his troops were required to sup- 
press the ‘Diaspora Revolt’ in Cyrenaica and Egypt. But in his response to Pliny 
(10.97), he makes no reference to anything Jewish; like Pliny, he speaks of accu- 
sations against people for being Christiani in terms quite unlike any Roman 
discourse about Jews. So long as the accused deny they are ‘Christians’, and 
prove this denial by ‘offering prayers to our Gods’, they should be let go. No- 
one in antiquity thought you could ‘be forgiven’ (10.97.2) for being a Jew. Given 
the authority carried by this published imperial assessment of ‘Christians’, this 
categorisation was bound to prove influential on Roman senators and provin- 
cial governors throughout the Empire. 


Conclusion 
We may draw a simple conclusion from this first run through the evidence: the 
label ‘Jew’ was well recognised in Rome as belonging to an ethnic community, 
with roots in the East, with a historical base in Jerusalem/Judea, and with 
a set of well-known ethnic characteristics. The label ‘Christian’ was far less 
familiar in 100 CE, but where it was used it signified a probably criminal group, 
of recent origin, constituted not by ethnic heritage but by solidarity in their 
perversity. The two groups were differently classifiable and, from the evidence 
we have seen thus far, the two labels were not associated. Even where there 


24  Fordiscussion of this Pliny-Trajan correspondence and what it reveals of Roman attitudes 
to Christians, see Sordi, The Christians and the Roman Empire, 55-65; Benko, Pagan Rome, 
1-29; Cook, Roman Attitudes, 138-239; de Ste Croix, ‘Why were the early Christians perse- 
cuted?” 

25 On Jewish local gatherings as ‘associations’, see Harland, Associations. 

26 Pace Benko, Pagan Rome, 24, I do not see any indication that Pliny thought of the accused 
as Jewish sectarians’. Does this suggest the distortion caused when our historical knowl- 
edge of Christian origins is read back into the mind of Roman authors? 
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was awareness of a geographical connection (Tacitus), ‘Christians’ were not 
considered a species of ‘Jew’, nor regarded as an offshoot from a common 
intellectual, religious or textual tradition. I make no judgement here about 
whether these Roman authors were right or wrong (in many respects they were 
clearly wrong): it is simply to say that if we attempt to see ‘Jews’ and ‘Christians’ 
as Romans saw them (under these labels) in the late first/early second century, 
we must conclude that they would not have placed them within a common 
narrative. 


How to Cause Damage to a ‘Jew’ or a ‘Christian’ 


We can gain a little more insight into the outsider-view of Jews’ and ‘Christians’ 
by looking at examples of hostility directed towards them: the charges and 
accusations attached to a label can indicate what sort of label it is and where 
it fits on the social landscape.?” In this case we may also glimpse popular 
perceptions of ‘Jews’ and ‘Christians’, since the cases which we will examine 
involve more than just literary opinion or the sophisticated cynicism of the 
cultural elite. If we can find evidence for the ways in which ordinary people, 
using these designations, took out their grievances against their neighbours, 
conducted their feuds with commercial rivals, or paid back their enemies 
for insult or offence, we might perceive how these labels were viewed (and 
manipulated) in popular discourse. 

In relation to ‘Jews’, the evidence of our literary sources should be treated 
with some care. Though they are routinely cited as proof of a prevailing mood 
of ‘anti-Judaism’ (or 'anti-Semitism") in Rome, they reveal only the prejudices 
of the Roman literate elite, and their resentment of the ways some Romans 
were attracted to Jewish practices (even as far as proselytism) could be taken 
to indicate a positive popular image of Jews in Rome. Similarly Domitian's 
prosecution of two exceptionally prominent individuals (T. Flavius Clemens 


27 Again I focus here on evidence that derives from Roman rather than Jewish or Christian 
sources, in view of the biases there present. In relation to the label ‘Christian’, there are 
signs of hostility attaching to this name in ı Pet 4:16 and Acts 26:28 (Agrippa 11); cf Ignatius, 
Magn 4:1; Rom 3:2. The note on its origin in Acts 11:26 does not indicate what evaluation 
was attached to it. For the controverted historical questions concerning the origin and 
connotations of the label, see Horrell, ‘Label’ and Trebilco, Self-Designations, 272-297. 
Since Bickerman, Name; it is universally acknowledged that the name 'Christian' is in 
origin a Latinate political rather than ethnic label, signalling the adherents or partisans of 
Christ. 
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and his wife Flavia Domitilla) for ‘drifting into Jewish customs’ (Dio 67.14.1-2) 
tells us more about his paranoia, and the association between conversion to 
Judaism and refusal of Roman cultic practice, than about how ordinary people 
most of the time thought about Jews'28 

For this latter, we have, as it happens, one precious piece of non-literary evi- 

dence, the coins issued by Nerva with the legend FISCI IUDAICI CALUMNIA 
SUBLATA. The coins relate to the application of the tax on ‘Jews (the fiscus 
judaicus) instituted by the Roman state after 70CE, by which Jews through- 
out the Empire were made liable to pay tax annually to a special treasury.?9 
According to Suetonius, Domitian exacted this tax with great rigour (acerbis- 
sime), in an attempt to clamp down on those who had been avoiding payment. 
The campaign encouraged many ordinary people to ‘unmask’ their enemies as 
tax dodgers — with such widespread and unpleasant results that Nerva made 
a point of advertising that he was bringing this species of calumnia to an 
end. 

Suetonius, writing not long afterwards, indicates that there were two cate- 
gories of people accused: (1) those who did not admit themselves to be Jews, but 
lived ‘the Jewish life’ (qui inprofessi Iudaicam viverent vitam); and (2) those who 
hid their [Jewish] origin to avoid the tax levied on their people ([qui] dissim- 
ulata origine imposita genti tributa non pependissent, Dom 12.2). The first cate- 
gory seems to refer to those who had adopted Jewish customs, to one degree or 
another, but did not want to be identified as ‘Jewish’ (and hence liable to the 
tax). It seems that their enemies could denounce and damage them by claiming 
that they were really crypto-Jews; to do so they had only to evidence patterns 
of behaviour identifiable in the public eye as Jewish’ (e.g., in relation to food 
or Sabbaths?). The second category concerns those who really were Jewish by 


28 These cases are reported, from a considerable historical distance, by Dio (67.14.1-2; cf. 
68.1.2) who associates their ‘drifting into Jewish customs’ with ‘atheism’ or ‘impiety’ (ma- 
iestas?). For discussion, see Williams, ‘Domitian’, and Barclay, Against Apion, xxxviii-xl. 
The tradition that this or another Flavia Domitilla was actually a Christian goes back to 
Bruttius (2nd—3rd century CE), as reported and expanded by Eusebius. The case is given 
more credence than it perhaps deserves by Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus, 198-205. It is 
just possible that here someone we would label a ‘Christian’ was treated by Domitian (or 
relabelled by Dio) as a convert to Jewish ways’, but the evidence is extremely uncertain; 
see Cook, Roman Attitudes, 17-137. On Judaising Romans as being taught contemnere deos, 
exuere patriam, see Tacitus, Hist 5.5.2 (cf Juvenal, Sat 14.100: Romanas autem soliti contem- 
nere leges). It is easy to see how, for the purposes of a political trial, such Judaising could 
belinked to 'atheism' or maiestas (in relation to the status of the Emperor). 

29 Josephus, War 7:218; Dio 66.7.2; see now Heemstra, Fiscus Judaicus together with his essay 
in this volume. 
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birth, but had ceased to practise Jewish customs or associate with the Jewish 
community: if one could ‘expose’ them as Jews (Suetonius remembers the 
public stripping of a nonagenarian to prove that he was circumcised, Dom 12.2), 
one could prove they were liable to the tax.3° 

It is clear in both cases that it is no crime to be ‘Jewish’ (the state wanted 
Jews to be fully and legally identified as such); what was criminal was seek- 
ing to evade the tax liability that went with that ethnic identification. It is 
also clear that to be Jewish’ is to be associated with a gens (liable to tribute 
after the Revolt), with circumcision as a mark of male Jewish identity, and 
with certain patterns of public life (Judaica vita), which were by no means 
criminal in themselves, but which were liable to identify a person with the 
Jewish people. ‘Jewish life’ was, no doubt, a criterion broad enough for social 
animosities to be expressed in a range of often specious charges (calumniae). 
Domitian's pursuit of the tax provided a good opportunity to damage one's 
enemies, and it clarifies for us that the label Jew' was popularly associated 
with an ethnic group, a political history, a male mark of identity, and a set of 
publicly recognisable customs, all in themselves perfectly legal. Here if any- 
where we can be reasonably sure what the common people in Rome under- 
stood by the category ‘Jew’, that is, what sort of connotation such a label 
evoked.?! 

What was the common perception of the label ‘Christian’? Tacitus claims 
that the popularly attributed label 'Christian' went hand in hand with being the 
object of hate, on account of ‘crimes’ (quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Christianos 
appellabat, Ann 15.44). Since, unusually, he here agrees with the vulgus, his 


30 For discussion of this text and of these two categories, see Barclay, Jews in the Mediter- 
ranean Diaspora, 311; Smallwood, Jews under Roman Rule, 371-385; Williams, ‘Domitian’ I 
am not convinced by some of the alternative scenarios painted by Thompson ‘Domitian 
and the Jewish Tax, Goodman, ‘Nerva’, or Heemstra, Fiscus Judaicus, 24-66. Were Jewish 
or even gentile ‘Christians’ included in one or other category of those accused? That is not 
impossible, but we may note that Suetonius does not recognise this to be so (as we have 
seen, he knows the title to apply to a nova superstitio, not to a gens), and there were other, 
much more effective ways to damage 'Christian' enemies, including simply declaring them 
to be ‘Christian’ (see below). With Williams, ‘Domitian’, I consider the ‘atheism’ charges to 
apply to a quite different segment of Roman society, the senatorial elite who threatened 
Domitian's power (see n28). 

31 Itis likely that the fiscus judaicus, and its reformation by Nerva, helped clarify in practice 
who was willing to be identified as a Jew’ and provided one incentive for Christ-believers 
(perhaps even Jewish Christ-believers) to distance themselves from this category. See 
Goodman, 'Nerva' and Heemstra, Fiscus Iudaicus. 
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testimony may be accurate, though whether the crowd also pitied them in their 
gruesome deaths may be doubted (it makes for a convenient criticism of Nero’s 
cruelty). 

Our only other evidence comes from Bithynia, rather than Rome, in the let- 
ter of Pliny mentioned above, although the already established opinion of Pliny 
about ‘the Christians’, and the (Roman?) precedents he alludes to for his trials, 
suggest that such popular unmasking of ‘Christians’ is imaginable in Rome as 
well. Here it is abundantly clear that in the popular imagination ‘Christians’ 
are criminals. All that is necessary to inflict damage on one’s enemies is to 
denounce them as ‘Christians’; the label is enough to bring them under sus- 
picion and to get them tried by conscientious legal officials. Pliny speaks of 
people being brought before him charged as Christians (ei qui ad me tamquam 
Christiani deferebantur) and, once he appeared to take this seriously, an anony- 
mous pamphlet circulated with a list of ‘Christians. The causes of this mali- 
cious campaign are not clear, but it was encouraged by the impression that the 
label Christian would bring people under investigation. Pliny professes himself 
uncertain if the name ‘Christian’ was itself punishable, or only the crimes asso- 
ciated with it, but he inclines towards the former view, since he does not bother 
to investigate the crimes of those who confess themselves to be Christians. If 
they have admitted it three times, under threat of punishment, he sentences 
them instantly to death. As we know from the later apologists, there was indeed 
a popular assumption that the name ‘Christian’ denoted a criminal and ‘irreli- 
gious’ movement, such that the crimes themselves were assumed, and rarely 
proven in court.?? When Pliny did interrogate Christians further, he was sur- 
prised to find no evidence for a criminal conspiracy. The label ‘Christian’, then, 
connotes ‘criminal’: it is neither an ethnic nor even, primarily, a ‘religious’ des- 
ignation, in the popular mind. 

It is striking how different this is from the label ‘Jew’. Jews are not crim- 
inals but a gens. There is nothing illegal about being a Jew’; but as soon as 
someone confesses three times that he is a ‘Christian’, he is immediately put to 
death, with imperial approval. Nothing that Pliny says about ‘Christians’ sounds 
remotely like what was said about Jews’: there is no reference to their ethnicity, 
their homeland or their national customs; none of the tokens of Jewish identity 
recognisable to Romans (Sabbath-observance, pork-abstention, male circum- 
cision) come up for discussion. Of all the questions he asks ‘Christians, and 
asks about them, it never occurs to him to ask if they have any connection to 


32 Justin, Apol1:3f; Athenagoras, Legatio 1f; Tertullian, Ad nat 6; Apol1. Cf. 1 Pet 412-19, where 
it appears that the label ‘Christian’ is associated with a variety of criminal charges. 
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‘Jews’, although they also were presumably known not to frequent the local tem- 
ples. ‘Christian’ was an identity people could deny or renounce - and if they did 
so, Pliny and Trajan were inclined to let them go. As the stripping of a go-year 
indicates, no-one thought that a Jew could be released from his label and its 
attendant responsibilities just because he denied he was a Jew or wished to be 
considered one no longer. 


General Conclusions 


We are led to conclude that the label ‘Christian’ was in a different category 
than the label Jew’ in the Roman mind of the late first/early second century, 
at both a literary and a popular level. No pagan Roman author places ‘Chris- 
tians’ under the heading of ‘Jews’ or even associates the two groups with one 
another, despite Tacitus’ awareness that the auctor of the ‘Christians’ came 
from Judaea’. Although they can both be labelled superstitiones, this hardly 
places them in close proximity: the label covers any religious’ manifestation 
that the speaker/author considers bizarre or excessive. The Jews’ are an alien 
superstition, following an ethnic tradition, the 'Christians' are a novel supersti- 
tion embraced by a criminal cabal. 

We should challenge, therefore, the rather common narrative that pervades 
scholarship in this area, which claims that our earliest authors took Christians 
to be a subset of the category Jews (or in some other way confused the two 
labels); according to this account it was only later realised that they were really 
separate religious groups’ such that a differentiation was made between them. 
On the basis ofthe evidence we have surveyed, an alternative, and I think more 
accurate, narrative would run as follows: 


1. It is quite likely that in their earliest encounters with Jews who were also 
Christ-followers, Romans would classify them simply as ‘Jews’, at least so long 
as they continued to associate with Jewish networks and to practise Jewish 
customs. Romans had no interest in, and no reason to investigate, differences 
of belief or Scriptural interpretation among Jews. 

2. It is less clear how they would react initially to gentile Christ-followers, 
but if these did not associate with ‘Jews’ and did not practise circumcision, 
Sabbath-rest or pork-taboos (‘the Jewish life’), there was no reason to con- 
sider them ‘Jews’. 

3. As soon as Romans begin to use the title ‘Christian’, Roman authors and, 
it seems, the Roman public, placed ‘Christians’ and ‘Jews’ in wholly differ- 
ent categories: the one a bunch of criminals, a new and malicious network, 
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the other an ethnic tradition whose practices were peculiar (and sometimes 
ridiculed) but by no means criminal. Inasmuch as they attached to Christ- 
believers the label ‘Christians’, Romans did not consider them ‘Jews’ or even 
related to the Jewish tradition. 

4. It was only later, when a few intellectuals learned a good deal about the 
content of Christian beliefs and the nature of their texts, that Roman authors 
could begin to see a connection between ‘Christians’ and ‘Jews’: Celsus (late 
second century CE) is, I think, the first author, to make this connection, 
which he used for polemical purposes.3 One needed to look beyond the 
dissimilarity in practices, and to unearth the common ideological roots of 
the two traditions, to be able to see how, for instance, the Jewish refusal 
to honour the Roman gods was of a piece with Christian ‘atheism’. Thus, 
as far as Romans were concerned, the association between ‘Christians’ and 
Jews was not an early, but a late phenomenon; two groups once clearly 
differentiated could now be closely associated, but only when a good deal 
was discovered about ‘Christian’ beliefs and the ‘Christian’ self-image. It was 
only late, and then only patchily (and in elite circles) that Romans began to 
identify ‘Christians’ with Jews; an association certainly not made by 100 CE. 
It took them a long time to find out the truth which we sense instantly from 
reading Jewish and Christian sources. 


In this respect, placing ‘Jews’ and ‘Christians’ within a Roman-sourced histori- 
ography may not correspond well to what we know from other sources to have 
been the complex social interactions between ordinary Jews, Christ-believing 
Jews and Christ-believing non-Jews in the first and second centuries. But it may 
suggest one factor that helped to increase the gulf between those labelled Jews’ 
and those labelled ‘Christians’. As far as the Romans were concerned - both 
influential opinion-formers and the general public - ‘Christians’ were in a quite 
different category from ‘Jews’, for better or for worse. The connotations they 
associated with these terms were widely different, but had considerable power 
to shape both the reactions and the fates of those thus labelled. 


33 Galen (129-c. 200 CE) puts into the same category ‘the disciples of Moses and Christ, but 
it is not clear that he sees the inner connection between them; see Walzer, Galen on Jews 
and Christians. 


CHAPTER 12 


The Fiscus Judaicus: Its Social and Legal Impact 
and a Possible Relation with Josephus’ Antiquities 


Marius Heemstra 


Introduction 


In this paper I will focus on the Flavian period (69-96 CE), which was a crucially 
important time for both Judaism and Christianity. The single most important 
event during these years was, of course, the taking of Jerusalem in the year 70 
and the subsequent destruction of the Temple by the Romans. On the Jewish 
side the founding of a rabbinic school by Yohanan ben Zakkai in the city 
of Jamnia/Yavne stands out, with permission from the Romans still during 
the siege of Jerusalem (according to rabbinic legend), laying the foundations 
for Judaism as we know it today.! On the Christian side one may observe 
that besides Paul’s uncontested letters, dated to the fifties of the first century, 
virtually all other documents that were included in the New Testament were 
written under the Flavian Emperors or very shortly after. But it must be stressed 
that almost all of these Christian writers were Jews and could still be regarded 
as such by both Romans and other Jews. In my opinion this situation changed 
drastically by the end of the Flavian period, which can be regarded as a period 
of rapid transition in this respect.” 

A very important factor during these years was the fiscus judaicus, intro- 
duced by Vespasian as the collector of the Jewish tax that was instituted after 
the destruction of the Temple in Jerusalem. 2 Every Jew within the Roman 
Empire had to pay this annual tax of two denarii for the benefit of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter on the Capitoline Hill of Rome, which was the same amount that 
had been paid by Jewish males between the ages of twenty and fifty for the ben- 
efit of their own Temple before it was destroyed by the Romans. Some fifteen 
years after the introduction of the Jewish tax the actions of the fiscus judaicus 


ARN a4; LamR 1.5; bGit 56a-b. 


m 


2 My argument is broadly based on my dissertation (Groningen 2009): Rome’s Administration; 
a slightly revised version was published in 2010: Fiscus Judaicus. I will refer to the latter work 
in the footnotes. 

3 Josephus, War 7:218, Cassius Dio, Hist rom 65.7.2. 
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apparently led to a number of problems (under Domitian, between 85 and 96) 
that had to be solved by Nerva as soon as he became Emperor. So this fiscus 
seems to have played a major role, both at the beginning and at the end of the 
Flavian period, especially with regard to Jewish and Christian communities, as 
will be explained below. 

In this context special attention needs to be paid to Jewish Christians as seen 
from a Roman legal perspective in the last decades of the first century and the 
first decade of the second century.? ‘Jew’ was a specific legal category in the 
Roman Empire, certainly after the year 70CE when, as explained above, Jews 
were supposed to pay the Jewish tax to the Roman fiscus judaicus and they thus 
constituted a separate and unique fiscal category. ‘Christian’ was another legal 
or rather ‘illegal’ category as early as the reign of Trajan, judging from Pliny’s 
letter to his Emperor (around 112CE).® At that moment in time, being a Jew 
was acceptable to the Roman authorities and being a Christian was not. The 
scholar Ste. Croix labeled Jews in the Roman Empire as ‘licensed atheists’ and 
apparently Christians came to be considered as ‘unlicensed atheists’ at some 
point in time." In view of this development it is important to ask the question: 
in which of these two categories were Jewish Christians included? 


4 For the details of the coin that was issued by Nerva in relation to the fiscus judaicus, see 
Heemstra, ‘Interpretation and Wider Context’. 

5 When I use the term Jewish Christian’ in this paper, I am referring to Jews who recognized 
Jesus as the Messiah and accepted non-Jews into their ‘Christian’ communities. They asked 
of them to give up their former gods, but did not fully convert them to Judaism by having 
them follow the Jewish laws concerning, e.g., food and circumcision. For this definition, also 
see Heemstra, Fiscus Judaicus, 4 n7. Furthermore, I will use ‘Jews’ and ‘Jewish’, despite the 
fact that some scholars prefer ‘Judaean’ and ‘Judaeans’ (see Mason, ‘Jews, Judaeans’ [and cf 
Mason in this volume, at nı]). In my paper it will become clear that I am of the opinion 
that the definition of ‘Jew’ changed from an ethnic to a more religious one around 96CE. 
Also see D. Schwartz, ‘Herodians and Joudaioi’, and ‘“Judaean” or “Jew”’, who also prefers 
Jew’. One of the observations by Schwartz is very relevant in the context of this paper: 
‘The importance of distinguishing between Christianity and Joudaioi served to point up the 
religious characteristics of the latter’ (Herodians and Joudaioi, 71). Also Runesson, ‘Inventing 
Christian Identity’, prefers ‘Jew’ and ‘Jewish’ And see in this volume Paula Fredriksen, n1. 

6 Pliny, Ep 10.96; and Trajan’s answer, Ep 10.97. From Pliny’s letter one can also conclude that 
Christian communities were considered to be illegal associations by the Romans in these 
days. Harland, Dynamics of Identity, uses the combination Judean gatherings and Christian 
communities’ very frequently in his book, but hardly pays attention to the fact that from a 
Roman perspective the former were considered to be legally acceptable associations and, at 
least during the second and third centuries, the latter were not. 

7 Ste. Croix, Why Were the Early Christians Persecuted?’ 25. 
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The legal distinction between Jews and Christians under Trajan can be 
illustrated a little further. Seventy-three receipts for the Jewish tax have been 
preserved on ostraka from the Egyptian town of Edfu.® They cover the period 
from 71/72 to 116, from Vespasian to Trajan. Thirty-eight of these receipts were 
written in the name of Trajan. So under this Emperor Jews paid the Jewish tax 
to the fiscus judaicus, not only in Egypt, but in the entire Roman Empire. 

At the same time it is clear that being a Christian was considered to be a 
crime in itself under Trajan: we know that Pliny had Christians executed when 
they persisted in their beliefs. Furthermore, the bishop of Antioch, Ignatius, 
was executed in Rome for being a Christian and Simeon, bishop of Jerusalem, 
was crucified in Jerusalem, both during the reign of Trajan.? Especially the latter 
execution is remarkable, since Simeon was related to Jesus and was certainly 
born a Jew. After having been bishop for some decades, it looks like he was no 
longer considered to be aJew by the Romans in the days of Trajan and somehow 
had lost his ‘license’ to be an atheist.!° This would mean that Roman authorities 
could distinguish between Jews and Christians (including Jewish Christians) in 
Judaea under Trajan." 


8 CPJ 160—229; SB XVIII 14009; SB XXII 15509. Also see Hemer, ‘The Edfu Ostraka’, and Heem- 
stra, Fiscus Judaicus, 13-19, for this Egyptian evidence. A very interesting new papyrus 
(which I overlooked) with regard to the collection of the Jewish tax by the fiscus judaicus, 
has been published by Salvaterra, amministrazione fiscale, in 2000. 

9 Eusebius, CH 3.36 and 3.32. 

10 Eusebius, also quoting Hegesippus, mentions that Simeon was executed because he was 
a descendent of David and a Christian. A little earlier, under Domitian (CH 3.19-20), ‘the 
family of the Lord’ had also been prosecuted because they belonged to the family of David, 
according to Eusebius, but they were released when it was found out that they owned very 
little. A fundamental change seems to have occurred between Domitian and Trajan in this 
respect. 

11 This is concluded by Visotzky, 'Methodological Considerations; 102-104, on the basis of 
the story about the arrest and court case of Rabbi Eliezer from the Tosefta, which Visotzky 
is willing to date to Trajan's reign; also Schwartz and Tomson, "When Rabbi Eliezer Was 
Arrrested’, 35, based on the same Rabbi Eliezer traditions (but more cautious regarding 
the dating issue), conclude: 'As far as the informer was concerned, there was a difference 
between Jew and Christian, and the latter category obviously included Jewish-Christians'; 
but also see Bourgel, Jewish Christians, 140 ng5, who thinks Eusebius added the words 
about Simeon being a Christian. Bourgel does not think that Roman authorities could 
make a clear distinction between Christians and Jews in Judaea, because 'the Jewish 
Christian church ofJerusalem was most probably considered to be a Jewish community in 
all respects by the Roman authorities, until its disappearance after the suppression of the 
Bar Kokhba revolt. In his argument the fiscus judaicus also plays an important role, but 
he assumes that the members of the Jerusalem church did pay the Jewish tax. See below 
for further discussion of this issue. 
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If Romans could indeed make a clear distinction between Christians and 
Jews in the early second century, then the question should be raised as to 
what was the legal basis for this distinction. In order to understand this state 
of affairs I think it is necessary to take a closer look at the fiscus judaicus: its 
introduction by Vespasian in 71, the problems that originated under Domitian, 
probably around 85, and the solution to these problems by Nerva in 96. The 
social and legal aspects will be considered and special attention will be paid 
to the definition of the Jewish taxpayer in this period. Finally, I shall ask what 
possible influence Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities may have had on the change of 
this definition, which most probably occurred in 96. 


Fiscus Judaicus 


The Jewish tax, which was collected by the fiscus judaicus, was introduced by 
the Emperor Vespasian after the destruction of the Temple in Jerusalem. In 
fact, it more or less replaced the old Temple tax; before 70 the money went 
to Jerusalem, but now it went straight to Rome to finance the rebuilding and 
upkeep of the temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline Hill. There is sufficient 
evidence that local synagogues or leaders of Jewish communities, especially 
in the diaspora, played a prominent role in the collection of the Temple tax 
before 70, so the assumption that they became the most important source of 
information for the tax collectors of the Jewish tax is very plausible.!? This is, 
e.g., also the opinion of L.A. Thompson: 


The original tax-lists can hardly have been compiled without the co- 
operation (perhaps even as publicly avowed intermediaries) of the lead- 
ers of the various Jewish communities who must have provided the fiscus 
with lists of payers of the temple-dues.!? 


12 Collection of the Temple tax by local synagogues: Philo, Spec leg 1:77f; Josephus, Ant 16:164; 
also Heemstra, Fiscus Judaicus, 21-23, and Pucci Ben Zeev, Jewish Rights, 376f (under Iv. 
Autonomous Internal Administration, referring to documents treated earlier in her book). 

13 Thompson, ‘Domitian and the Jewish tax’, 333, also followed by Bourgel, ‘Jewish Christians’, 
in his third chapter on ‘Jewish Christians and the Jewish Tax’. Furthermore, see the article 
by Clarysse — Remijsen — Depauw, ‘Observing the Sabbath’, in which it is argued that 
the week days on which the Jewish tax was paid (as found in the Edfu receipts) suggest 
that Jews were involved in collecting this Roman tax. There appears to be a significant 
difference between other taxes (regularly paid by Jews on a Sabbath) and the Jewish tax 
(hardly ever paid on a Sabbath). 
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Contacting the local synagogue or Jewish leaders would also have been the 
easiest and quickest way for fiscus officials in order to obtain the information 
for the yearly update (epikrisis) with regard to the Jewish men, women, chil- 
dren, freedmen and slaves who were liable for the tax.!* 

During the reign of Vespasian’s second son Domitian problems arose in 
respect of the Jewish tax. This becomes clear in Suetonius’ account of this 
Emperor's financial troubles in De vita Caesarum (Domit 12.1-2): 


Reduced to financial straits by the cost of his buildings and shows, as 
well as by the additions which he [Domitian] had made to the pay of the 
soldiers, (...), he had no hesitation in resorting to every sort of robbery 
(nihil pensi habuit quin praedaretur omni modo). The property of the 
living and the dead was seized everywhere on any charge brought by any 
accuser (Bona vivorum ac mortuorum usquequaque quolibet et accusatore 
et crimine corripiebantur). 


In this context of financial stress during the reign of Domitian, Suetonius gives a 
number of examples of how this ‘property of the living and the dead’ was seized 
and pays most of his attention to the levying of the Jewish tax, also because he 
is in a position to illustrate this information with one of his own recollections: 


Besides other taxes, that on the Jews was levied with the utmost rigour, 
and those were prosecuted who without publicly acknowledging that fact 
yet lived as Jews, as well as those who concealed their origin and did not 
pay the tribute levied upon their people. (Praeter ceteros Iudaicus fiscus 
acerbissime actus est; ad quem deferebantur, qui vel inprofessi Iudaicam 
viverent vitam, vel dissimulata origine imposita genti tributa non pependis- 
sent). 

I recall being present in my youth when the person of a man ninety 
years old was examined before the procurator and a very crowded court, 
to see whether he was circumcised (Interfuisse me adulescentulum me- 
mini, cum a procuratore frequentissimoque consilio inspiceretur nonagena- 
rius senex an circumsectus esset). 


14 ` Of which we have an example in a papyrus from Arsinoë (CPJ 421), from the year 73. The 
Romans extended the Jewish tax to Jewish women, slaves and minors, but note that mShek 
1:5 states that the half-shekel tax is also accepted if paid by these categories of people. 
Roman tax authorities may have used this wider Jewish definition of possible tax payers 
(assuming it already existed in the first century), stretching it to its limits. 
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From this account one learns that two categories of people were prose- 
cuted in the courts of the fiscus officials: Jews who were suspected of evad- 
ing the Jewish tax and non-Jews who were suspected of living a Jewish life 
inprofessi.” The main objective on the side of the Roman authorities was to 
increase their revenues: after sentencing, both Jews and non-Jews suffered 
the confiscation of their property, part of which went to the informers who 
denounced them. This means that the highest risk was run by people with 
enough possessions to make a prosecution worthwhile for both fiscus and 
informer. Furthermore, one learns from Cassius Dio (Hist rom 67.14.1-2 and 
68.1) that ‘atheism’ was apparently considered to be the underlying crime com- 
mitted by non-Jews ‘drifting into Jewish ways’ or ‘living a Jewish life’ under 
Domitian, which could even lead to the execution of those found guilty of this 
specific crime. 


Social Aspects 


Looking back to the introduction of the Jewish tax under Vespasian, it is of 
interest to ask how Jews were registered for this tax, especially if we want 
to understand the legal actions of the fiscus judaicus under Domitian. The 
most plausible scenario, as mentioned above, is that synagogues were used as 
intermediaries to obtain the necessary information, especially in the diaspora. 
The next question should be whether all Jews in the diaspora were members 
of these communities around the year 71. As far as Christian Jews are con- 
cerned, this may not have been the case. Christian communities, consisting 
of Jews and converted gentiles, seem to have become socially distinct groups 
at a very early stage, already in the days of Paul.! In fact, both Jewish and 


15 For an extensive overview of the possible victims see Heemstra, Fiscus Judaicus, 32-66; 
with regard to ‘those who led a Jewish life inprofess’ one may think of god-fearers and 
other sympathizers with Judaism, including gentile Christians as a specific category of 
sympathizers with Judaism; the accusation in respect of ‘those who concealed their origin 
and did not pay the tribute levied upon their people’ may have been directed at proselytes, 
apostate Jews, circumcised non-Jews and Jewish Christians. 

16 This seems to follow from the early and ongoing tensions between the synagogue and 
Jewish Christians. See, e.g., Van der Horst, ‘Birkat ha-Minim) 366: ‘The New Testament also 
makes clear that measures such as punishment of Christians by Jews in the synagogues, 
persecution, and excommunication, measures that are mentioned not only by John but 
also by other New Testament authors (e.g., Mk 13:9; Lk 6:22; Acts 22:19 and 26:1; 2Cor 
11:24; 1Thess. 2:14; etc) were taken on a larger scale and more consistently than is usually 
assumed. 
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non-Jewish members of these communities appear to have met with firm dis- 
approval from their former social groups: Jewish Christians from their Jewish 
co-religionists and non-Jewish Christians from their former pagan environ- 
ment. 

A very remarkable passage about the enmity that was experienced by gentile 
Christians (and Jewish Christians in Judaea) is already found in one of Paul's 
letters: 


For you, brothers and sisters, became imitators of the churches of God 
in Christ Jesus that are in Judea, for you suffered the same things from 
your own compatriots (oro tay isiwy ouupvAetöv) as they did from the 
Jews, who killed both the Lord Jesus and the prophets, and drove us out; 
they displease God and oppose everyone (né&ow &vðpwnoç Evavriov) by 
hindering us from speaking to the nations so that they may be saved. Thus 
they have constantly been filling up the measure of their sins; but God's 
wrath has overtaken them at last. (1 Thess 214-16) 


Paul here makes a comparison between the situation of the Christian commu- 
nity in Thessalonica and the Christian communities in Judaea, who suffered 
from ‘the Jews’. Paul knew all about the latter, because he once belonged to 
those people who believed that Jews with Christian beliefs should be perse- 
cuted (1 Cor 15:9; Gal 1:13; Phil 3:6). In this passage Paul is not really giving us 
the reason for the animosity against gentile Christians in their city, but he gives 
us an interesting explanation for the persecutions in Judaea, connecting this to 
the spread ofthe gospel to non-Jews: ‘hindering us from speaking to the gentiles 
so that they may be saved’. The conversion of non-Jews to the God of Israel, turn- 
ing them away from their traditional gods, was very plausibly the main problem 
that Greco-Roman society in general had with the new Christian movement.!” 
It is very likely that this is also the reason why Jewish communities, in particular 


17 Heemstra, Fiscus Judaicus, 42-54. Also see Paula Fredriksen's contribution in this volume, 
in which these circumstances are very clearly described. Although Fredriksen thinks that 
Christian communities remained ‘synagogue sub-groups’ for a number of decades, I am 
not of this opinion. The very early tensions between the local synagogues and the local 
‘Christian’ communities most probably stemmed from this very issue. See Fredriksen at 
n77-78 for important observations about the Pauline message which made pagans turn 
away from their traditional gods (acknowledging the fact that this could be dangerous for 
local synagogue communities). 
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in the diaspora, distanced themselves from Christian communities relatively 
early, because they did not want to be associated with this type of behaviour.!® 

Looking at 1 Peter, one finds more proof of the growing tensions that gentile 
Christians were facing in the cities that they lived in. The first letter of Peter was 
probably written from Rome (‘Babylon’ in ı Pet 5:13) to gentile Christians who 
are referred to as ‘the exiles of the Dispersion in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia’. It is generally dated after the year 70 and could very well date 
to the early years of Domitian. One may conclude that this message is directed 
to the gentile members of the Christian communities, because they ‘were 
ransomed from the futile ways inherited from their ancestors’ (1:18) They were 
apparently suffering ‘various trials’ (1:6) and they were not alone in this, ‘for you 
know that your brothers and sisters throughout the world are undergoing the 
same kinds of suffering’ (5:9). The nature of this suffering is also revealed: it is 
found in 2:12, where it reads: ‘they malign you as evildoers’. From this letter it 
becomes clear that gentile Christians could be regarded as criminals, probably 
for the very reason that they regarded the ways of their pagan ancestors as 
‘futile’ (1:18). 

These social tensions were obviously very real and sometimes this would 
lead to court cases and persecution. Paul was brought before Jewish and Roman 
courts of law, and other Jewish Christians seem to have been punished by 
synagogues as well.!? Under Nero Christians were persecuted in Rome on the 
basis of a false accusation of being arsonists, indicating that being a Christian 
was not yet a crime in itself in this period, but the group was apparently 
controversial enough to be singled out for this punishment.?9 


18  Thisis probably closely connected to the decision of the leaders in Jerusalem (around the 
year 50CE) to accept gentiles into the Christian communities without the requirement to 
be circumcised, follow dietary rules etc.; however, they did have to give up their ‘idolatry’. 
In this context also see Goodman, ‘The Persecution of Paul’. Levine, Misunderstood Jew, 
71, concludes about the Christian ‘gentile mission’ and its impact on Jewish communities 
in the diaspora: ‘No wonder Jews in local synagogues were upset, for the message about 
a Jewish messiah, proclaimed by Jews, would impact them. Having the Gentiles forsake 
their gods and their pagan practices in the messianic age is desirable; having them do it 
before the end has come is suicidal.’ 

19 = Matt 10:17; 23:24; Mark 13:9; Luke 12:11; 21:12. 

20 Tacitus, Ann 15.44, see also Heemstra, Fiscus Judaicus, 87-93, and Cook, Roman Attitudes, 
chapter 2 on Nero’s persecution. 
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Bearing in mind these social tensions, we now shall consider the period of 
financial stress under Domitian. In this context of property of the living and 
the dead being seized everywhere on any charge brought by any accuser’, it is 
very plausible that apostate Jews and Jewish Christians, not being members of 
the local Jewish community, were among those Jews who could be prosecuted 
for tax evasion after having been reported to the authorities by delatores.?! Fur- 
thermore, non-Jewish Christians may certainly have been among those charged 
with leading a Jewish life and found guilty of ‘atheism’ or ‘contempt of the gods’, 
possibly facing execution on these grounds. They had been converted to the 
God of Israel and had given up their own ancestral customs and gods without 
becoming Jews.?? The legal distinction between Jewish and non-Jewish mem- 
bers of Christian communities (considered to be respectively licensed atheists' 
and 'unlicensed atheists’) was thus a very important factor under Domitian, 
which seems to have disappeared very suddenly when compared to the sit- 
uation under Trajan. Christians could not be persecuted as Christians under 
Domitian due to this important distinction, but they apparently could under 
Trajan. This interpretation of the actions of the fiscus judaicus under the last 
Flavian Emperor firmly challenges the growing scholarly consensus that Chris- 
tian communities did not suffer any persecution under Domitian.?3 Further- 
more, if Christian communities were fully affected by these circumstances, as 
described above, then it makes sense that Jewish communities, especially in 
the diaspora, would intensify their policy of distance towards this movement 
and preferably deny any association with it.?* 


21 Heemstra, Fiscus Judaicus, 57-64; it must be kept in mind that informers played an 
important role during this episode under Domitian. It is probably not right to call this ‘a 
campaign against fiscal evasion' by Roman authorities' (Bourgel, Jewish Christians), 130). 

22 Heemstra, Fiscus Judaicus, 42-54. 

23 Recently Cook (Roman Attitudes, 10) concluded: ‘We can dispense with Domitian's perse- 
cution (...); paying most of his attention to the persecutions under Nero and Trajan. Also 
see his chapter 3 on 'Domitian and the Christians), especially its conclusion: 136-137. Cook 
does pay attention to the passage about the fiscus judaicus by Suetonius (122-125), but he 
does not relate this to Christian communities. Also Barnes, Early Christian Hagiography, 
37, recently concluded: ‘the ‘persecution of Domitian’, though widely accepted as histor- 
ical by later writers both ancient and modern, is not attested by any reliable evidence at 
all’ In contrast to these views it has become impossible for me to imagine how relatively 
well-to-do members of Christian communities could have escaped the delatores and fis- 
cus judaicus under Domitian. 

24 Rev 2:9, 3:9 would fit very well into this context, see Heemstra, Fiscus Judaicus, 123-127. 
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The reform of the fiscus judaicus by the Emperor Nerva in 96CE was of the 
highest importance with regard to the issue of Jewish identity. This reform 
very probably led to a new, more religious definition of Jew’ in contrast to the 
initially ethnic definition as used by Vespasian when he introduced the tax. 
This was suggested by Martin Goodman in a short article in 1989.75 The basis 
for this suggestion lies in the fact that we seem to have two different definitions 
of the Jewish taxpayer: the first one is given by Josephus, who wrote his Jewish 
War during the reign of Vespasian: 


On all Jews, wherever they lived, he [Vespasian] imposed a tax (qópov), 
ordering each one of them (£xaorov) to bring two drachms every year into 
the Capitol, as previously (npötepov) contributed by them to the Temple 
atJerusalem.26 


The second account ofthe introduction of the Jewish Tax by Vespasian is given 
by Cassius Dio, whose Roman History can be dated to the early third century: 


Thus was Jerusalem destroyed on the very day of Saturn, the day which 
even now the Jews reverence most. From that time forth it was ordered 
that the Jews who continued to observe their ancestral customs should pay 
an annual tribute of two drachms to Jupiter Capitoline.?7 


There is a fundamental difference between "all Jews' and each one of them; 
as mentioned by Josephus, on the one hand, and those Jews *who continued 
to observe their ancestral customs’, as mentioned by Cassius Dio, on the other. 
Martin Goodman suggests that this is a change from an ethnic to a more reli- 
gious definition and the most likely moment for this change to have happened 
is the year 96CE, when Nerva had to solve the problems around the fiscus 
judaicus that had arisen under Domitian. Cassius Dio is probably using the 
definition that was still current in his own days and he wrongly attributes it 
to Vespasian.?8 


25 | Goodman, Nerva, the Fiscus Judaicus and Jewish identity’. 

26 Josephus, War 7:218. 

27 Cassius Dio, Hist rom 65.7.2, my italics. 

28 Goodman, ‘Nerva, 41. Speaking about the early third century account of Cassius Dio, he 
writes that the Roman historian ‘characteristically back-dated his definition to A.D. 70* 
Goodman, ‘The Meaning of “Fisci Iudaici Calumnia Sublata", thinks his hypothesis (which 
I am still willing to accept) may have been wrong, although admitting the likelihood 
that this situation already existed when Suetonius wrote his works in the twenties of the 
second century. 
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Goodman stresses the point that apostate Jews were now officially exempted 
from the Jewish tax, but the same is very likely true for an important group 
of Jewish Christians, especially those who were members of mixed Christian 
communities, consisting of Jews and former pagans. If this is the case, the 
term Jewish Christian’ quickly loses its relevance when used for the historical 
situation after 96 CE,”9 at least from a Roman legal perspective: such a person 
was either a Jew or a Christian from that moment onwards.30 

As a consequence Nerva's reform of the fiscus judaicus (if it entailed the 
change as suggested above), some or many Jewish Christians lost their Jew- 
ishness' and ‘became’ Christians, sharing the same illegal status as their non- 
Jewish Christian brothers and sisters.?! Examples of this category of Jewish 
Christians are, e.g., the writers and Jewish Christian audiences of the Letter 
to the Hebrews, the Book of Revelation and the Fourth Gospel.?? As a conse- 
quence, these Jewish Christians were no longer considered to beJews by Roman 
authorities (which, as I argued, also happened to Simeon, bishop ofJerusalem, 
who was executed under Trajan), but at the same time there also seems to be 
evidence for a change in their legal status from a Jewish perspective, which 
can be found in the New Testament (mainly reflecting the situation in the 


29 The most striking consequence, in my view, is that it created a schism between an 
important group of Jewish Christians and the rest of Judaism. Groups that we know under 
the name of Ebionites or Nazoraeans probably remained on the Jewish’ side. The Church 
of Jerusalem ended up on the ‘Christian’ side, also given the fate of Simeon as described 
in the introduction above. In this respect I differ from Bourgel, who is ofthe opinion that 
the Jewish Christian community in Jerusalem remained on the Jewish’ side. See also mo. 

30 This can be regarded as the decisive break between Judaism and Christianity from a 
Roman legal perspective. This seems to be in line with conclusions of John Barclay in 
this volume (general conclusion no. 3). Romans begin to use the title 'Christian' in the 
early second century. For a broader discussion ofthe issue of ‘the parting of the ways’, see 
chapter 8 of Heemstra, Fiscus Judaicus. Very recently Shaye Cohen, ‘In Between; 210 has 
fully endorsed this view: ‘By the early second century CE and consistently thereafter the 
Romans regarded Christians as not-Jews and Jews as not-Christians. The article argues 
in many ways that Christian and Jewish communities were completely separate entities 
from around the year 100 CE onwards. 

31 Given this late first century context, I disagree with Boyarin, Jewish Gospels, 18, who 
concludes: "No one before Constantine had had the power to declare some folks not 
Christians or not Jews. In my opinion some or many Jewish Christians were no longer 
considered to be Jews from a Roman legal perspective after Nerva's reform of the fiscus 
Judaicus. 

32 In Heemstra, Fiscus Judaicus, I have devoted separate chapters to these three New Testa- 
ment books. 
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diaspora) and in the Mishnah and the Tosefta (reflecting the situation in Judaea 
and Galilee), as I will try and explain. 

In a legal sense there is a fundamental difference in the status of Jewish 
Christians reflected in most of the New Testament writings on the one hand 
and the Gospel of John on the other. Based on passages in the letters of Paul, 
the Synoptic Gospels (Mark, Matthew and Luke), and the Acts of the Apostles, 
it is evident that Jewish Christians could be prosecuted by local synagogues. 
This means that they were still considered to be Jews. 

From Paul's own writings one learns that he had been punished in diaspora 
synagogues, which he mentions in 2 Cor. 11:24, Tive times I have received from 
the Jews the forty lashes minus one'?? This remark clearly relates to floggings 
that only Jews could be subjected to in synagogues, which followed from the 
Jewish privilege of organizing their own courts oflaw.?^ When we find a number 
of warnings by Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels, including the prediction that 
people will be judged and flogged in synagogues, it can be concluded that 
these are also messages that can only have been addressed to Jewish Christians 
by the gospel writers.?° These punishments could not have been applied to 
non-Jewish Christians (or God-fearers or any other sympathizers with Judaism 
for that matter). 

It is safe to conclude, that all these cases refer to a moment in time when 
Jewish Christians were still considered to fall under the jurisdiction of the 
synagogues, which could and did punish them. At the same time it may also 
be concluded from this evidence that a separation was already taking place 
between synagogues and Jewish Christians. This is an important observation 
when looking at the context ofthe fiscus judaicus under Vespasian and Domi- 
tian, because thisis a strong indication that they were no longer full members of 
these synagogues when the Jewish tax was introduced; as a consequence they 
were not officially registered for the tax and thus could be prosecuted as Jewish 
tax evaders under Domitian, as indicated above.36 


33 Goodman, ‘The Persecution of Paul’; Levine, The Misunderstood Jew, 64-71; Fredriksen, in 
this volume. 

34 See, e.g., Pucci Ben Zeev, Jewish Rights, 430-438. 

35 Matt 10:17, 23:24; Mark 13:9; Luke 12:11, 21:12. 

36 E.g., Carter, Matthew and Empire, 133, who concludes with regard to the Gospel of Matthew 
that Matthew’s community (...) has probably separated from the synagogue. His conclu- 
sion that Matt 17:24-27 (Jesus and Peter paying the Temple tax) relates to the Jewish tax 
and tells its readers to pay this new tax to the Romans, is less convincing. For the audience 
of Matthew's Gospel, it must have been obvious that this is a story about the temple tax, 
since the Jewish tax did not exist in Jesus' days. This pericope could also be interpreted 
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If they lost their legal status of Jews within the Roman Empire under Nerva, 
they probably started to lose their legal status within Judaism as well around 
that same time. My hypothesis is that this happened first in the diaspora 
(because of the possibly dangerous consequences for minority Jewish commu- 
nities, if they could be associated with Christian communities) and not much 
later also in regions where Jews formed a majority of the population (Judaea 
and Galilee). 

The developments in the diaspora seem to be reflected in the Gospel of John, 
in which Jesus does no longer warn his followers that they will be flogged in the 
synagogues but now warns them that they will be made into aposynagögous, 
which is more like excommunication: they are cut off from the local Jewish 
community in a legal sense. They are no longer punished, because they are 
considered to be no longer part of the community by mainstream Judaism.3” 
Severing every tie with Jewish Christians and denying any link with them, was 
the most sensible thing to do for Jewish communities in the diaspora. Being 
associated with the spreading of ‘atheism’ among non-Jews that was being 
promoted by Christian communities, was something that Jewish communities 
would have tried to avoid. 

Martyn suggested more than forty years ago that it was possible to discover 
traces of this growing distance between Jewish Christians and other Jews in the 
sources of the rabbinic movement and that we should see the aposynagögos- 
passages in the Gospel of John in connection with the traditional date of the 
introduction of the birkat ha-minim around the year go of the first century.?? 
Since Martyn’s publication the stress has been on the birkat ha-minim, but in 
a legal context one should perhaps also look at Mishnah Sanhedrin, which 
specifically deals with rules for rabbinic court cases. The following passage in 
mSan 10:1, which is regarded as the locus classicus for the definition of heresy 
in Tannaitic Judaism, may also have defined those Jews who could be accepted 
as legitimate parties in a legal case and those who could not. This passage is 


as downplaying the importance of the earlier temple tax, in which case paying a Roman 
tax should certainly be refused. Also see, e.g., Tellbe (‘Temple Tax’, 43) and his conclusion 
regarding Christian communities and the temple tax: ‘further away from Jerusalem the 
fidelity to this custom declined locally some time before 70 cE.’ Also see Mandell, ‘Who 
Paid the Temple Tax?’; Saldarini, Matthew’s Christian-Jewish Community, 145; Foster, ‘Ves- 
pasian, Nerva? 312-315; and Bourgel, Jewish Christians, 19-123. Recently Förster, Jesus und 
die Steuerfrage, 170 has argued very convincingly that this passage does not relate to the 
Jewish tax. 

37 John 9:22, 12:42, 16:2. 

38 Martyn, History and Theology in the Fourth Gospel. 
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making a remarkable distinction between different groups ofJews on the basis 
of their beliefs, also leading to a more religious definition of those who belong 
to Israel, in this case from a Jewish rabbinic perspective. After it has been stated 
that ‘all Israel has a portion in the world to come’, one reads: 


The following are those who do not have a portion in the world to come: 
the one who says there is no resurrection of the dead, (the one who says) 
the Torah is not from Heaven, and the apikoros. 


This description seems to give an early definition of those who are not within 
the boundaries of rabbinic Judaism, those who apparently do not belong to 
‘all Israel’ any longer from their perspective.?? Besides Sadducees (‘the one 
who says there is no resurrection of the dead’) and apostate or hellenized Jews 
(the apikoros), this passage plausibly also excludes Jewish Christians (‘the one 
who says the Torah is not from Heaven’), especially those who embraced the 
increasingly explicit ‘high’ Christology that was to become central to main- 
stream Christianity. This high Christology (which one could describe as ‘the 
Messiah is from Heaven’) is arguably the main theme in the Gospel of John and 
the Letter to the Hebrews.^? It explicitly values the Messiah higher than the 
Mosaic Law. In the first chapters of the Letter to the Hebrews, it is made clear 
that the revelation in Christ (Messiah) had come from God in a more direct 
way than the revelation under the old covenant, which was mediated by angels 
according to the writer of this letter. It is not hard to see how this Jewish Chris- 
tian perspective could have been interpreted by mainstream Judaism as saying: 
‘the Torah is not from Heaven’ It is clear that the (undoubtedly Jewish) author 
ofthe Fourth Gospel uses the term 'the Jews' almost exclusively for those whom 
he calls 'disciples of Moses' (followers of the Torah), also narrowing the defini- 
tion of ‘Jew’ to the exclusion of those Jews who believe in Jesus as the Messiah.^! 

This state of affairs would also explain why some Jewish members of Chris- 
tian communities decided to leave and probably returned to the synagogue. 
Passages in Hebrews and the Johannine letters point in that direction.*? The 


39  Inthislegal context the observation by Hayim Lapin, Rabbis as Romans, 99 very relevant: 
*... Rabbis acted as judges primarily for adherents or associates, also adding: ‘For the 
earlier period [Rabbis of the late first or second century], the picture is consistent with 
a small group of religious experts within a religious association putting that expertise at 
the service of pious members: 

40 Heemstra, Fiscus Judaicus, 163-176. 

41 Heemstra, Fiscus Judaicus, 187. 

42 ` Heb1o:25;1John 2:19; for the latter see Streett, They Went out from Us, who has recently con- 
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fact that these Jewish Christians could ultimately face execution after 96 for 
being Christians, could be a plausible reason for their decision to opt out. Very 
harsh words are directed against those Jews who were once members of Chris- 
tian communities and apostatised by the end of the first century.? As a conse- 
quence it is possible to observe a growing belief among Jewish Christians that 
they alone were legitimately continuing the history of Israel on the one hand 
and a corresponding focus on the exclusion of those Jews who did not recog- 
nise Jesus as the Messiah on the other.^^ We do not really need to assume any 
gentile redactions in our sources in respect to this delicate and painful internal 
Jewish issue.45 

The tradition about the arrest and trial of rabbi Eliezer as found in the 
Tosefta and later rabbinic writings seems to provide us with a rare glimpse 
into the Roman approach to the Christian movement in Palestine. In this story 
rabbi Eliezer is brought before a Roman judge after having a conversation with 
a Jewish Christian. He was quickly acquitted, but the circumstances of this 
incident are remarkable. Schwartz and Tomson conclude from this story: 


The Tosefta is the only version in which the content of the teaching of 
Jesus is missing. The meeting alone was apparently enough to stigmatize 
Rabbi Eliezer with the name' (ob nomen) of Christian, and this was also 
enough to denounce and try him. That the rabbis and Romans shared an 
antipathy for Christians of all types and varieties is apparent.*® 


cluded that the opponents in these letters should be identified as Jews, former members 
of the Christian community, who returned to the synagogue (esp go-111). 

43 The most striking examples are Heb 6:4-6; 10:26-31. 

44 Heb 8:6-13, quoting Jer 31:31-34; Rev 7:4-8; in these passages, as in many passages in 
the Fourth Gospel, it becomes clear that Jewish Christians are considered to be the true 
representatives of Israel, excluding all other Jews: those who do not believe in Jesus as 
the Messiah. See also Heemstra, Fiscus Judaicus, especially chapter 7. Schremer, Brothers 
Estranged, 98, comes to a similar conclusion with regard to Jewish Christians and the 
rabbinic movement, looking at the sources on the other side of the divide: 'The discourse 
that emerges from the early rabbinic material is that of exclusion' (italics Schremer). Also 
see Marcus, ‘Birkat ha-minim Revisited’, 537: '... The Jewish Christians emerge as the most 
prominent candidates for min status in the earliest strata of rabbinic literature! ‘Most 
prominent' may be overstated, but Jewish Christians certainly seem to belong to the ones 
that are excluded. 

45 . Eg, Tomson in this volume with regard to Matt 8:5-15. 

46 Schwartz and Tomson, ‘When Rabbi Eliezer Was Arrested’, 33. They also observe: ‘The 
Tosefta represents the earliest version of the story in which Jews and Jewish Christians are 
interconnected and entangled in Roman policy and rule. The Rabbis sought to establish 
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The arrest and execution of Simeon, Jewish Christian and bishop of Jeru- 
salem, during the reign of Trajan, fit very well into this context. As indicated 
above, in his case we need to assume that the Romans could and did distinguish 
between a Jewish Christian and other Jews, and this appears to be corroborated 
by the story of rabbi Eliezer. 


Josephus’ Antiquities and the Fiscus Judaicus under Domitian 


The harsh administration of the fiscus judaicus under Domitian, as described 
by Suetonius and Cassius Dio, took place between the years 85 and 96 CE until 
Nerva ended this situation. The question of Jewish identity, from a Roman legal 
perspective, was at the heart of this issue and part of the solution that Nerva 
provided very likely comprised the change of the Roman definition of Jew’ 
from an ethnic to a more religious one. Josephus never wrote anything about 
Domitian’s reign as Emperor, but during these years he wrote his largest work 
Jewish Antiquities, which was published in Rome in late 93 or early 94. In this 
work the ancient history of the Jewish people until the outbreak of the Jewish 
War in 66 is described. So he never actually wrote about the actions of the fiscus 
Judaicus under Domitian, but he must have been aware of these circumstances 
when writing his Antiquities in Rome. 

Looking at this context, assuming he knew about the court cases concerning 
the Jewish tax and Jewish identity, it is tempting to give some very specific 
answers to the following questions: Why did Josephus decide to write the 
Antiquities, even though he once was of the opinion that there was no need 
for him to write such a work, as stated by him in the introduction to the 
Jewish War?^? Did he just change his mind over the years or was there a more 


some means to unravel this entanglement, both with Christians and Romans, but realpoli- 
tik, or what the Rabbis deemed politics of survival, seemed to make it more expedient to 
try to sever themselves from the Christians’ (36). They also conclude: ‘The story is told 
in the Tosefta in relation to the “laws of minim” (tHul 239-24) (7), and thus: Association 
with minim was dangerous' (8). Also see Boyarin, Border Lines, 220—225, about minut and 
its changing meaning in rabbinic discourse: from a Jewish heresy in the Mishna and the 
Tosefta to ‘a name for the “other” religion in the Talmud; with the consequence that: ‘reli- 
gious difference' was, 'it seems, fully re-ethnicized' (221). 

47 Josephus, War 1:17: ‘To write concerning the Antiquities of the Jews, who they were 
[originally], and how they revolted from the Egyptians, and what country they traveled 
over, and what countries they seized upon afterward, and how they were removed out of 
them, I think this not to be a fit opportunity, and, on other accounts, also superfluous; 
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specific reason as well? For whom did he write it: what audience did he have? 
Furthermore, what was its possible influence in Rome after publication? 

Trying to answer these questions has been done before, of course, but a very 
explicit link to the activities ofthe fiscus judaicus under Domitian has not been 
suggested until now. With regard to the publication date of the Antiquities 
it has been observed that Judaizing was a dangerous activity during the later 
years of Domitian, given the execution of Flavius Clemens in 95, but attention 
should evidently also be paid to the moment that Josephus started writing this 
work.^? This may well have been soon after the ‘harshness’ of the fiscus judaicus 
revealed itself around the year 85. Even if he started writing before 85, then 
the later developments in Rome and elsewhere from 85 onwards undoubtedly 
influenced his project. The Emperor was in need of money, informers were 
given the opportunity to make some extra sestertii and charges were brought 
against Jews and non-Jews to be treated by the fiscus judaicus, probably in all 
places where officials of this fiscus would visit to collect the tax. Jews, most 
likely those who were no longer members of the local Jewish community, could 
be suspected of evading the tax and non-Jews could be prosecuted for the crime 
of ‘atheism’, which was strongly associated with Judaism. One might think that 
this was indeed a good time for Josephus to clarify some things about his 
people’s ancient laws and customs. 

In the later books of the Antiquities a lot of space is given to the subject 
of how Roman authorities had dealt with Jewish rights in the relatively recent 
past. The strategy that Josephus employs is very informative in this respect. 
Especially in books 14, 16, and 19, a great number of Roman edicts are listed, in 
which the rights of local Jewish communities are laid down, mainly in the dias- 
pora. Josephus wanted to make very clear that since the days of Caesar, Roman 
authorities had been consistent in allowing Jewish communities to live accord- 
ing to their ancestral laws and customs.^? The most recent (Empire-wide) edict 
had been issued by Claudius in the year 41: 


It will therefore be fit to permit the Jews, who are in the entire world 
under us, to keep their ancient customs without being hindered to do so 


and this because many Jews before me have composed the histories of our ancestors very 
exactly; as have some of the Greeks done it also, and have translated our histories into 
their own tongue, and have not much mistaken the truth in their histories.’ 

48 Focusing on the publication date of the Antiquities: Mason, Introduction), xxxiv; Jones, 
Josephus and Greek Literature, 208. 

49 These are edicts issued by Caesar, M. Agrippa, Augustus, Claudius and local Roman 
officials; also see Pucci Ben Zeev, Jewish Rights. 
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(rä narpıa En aveniewAütwg purdooeiv). And I do charge them also to use 
this my kindness to them with moderation, and not to show contempt 
of the religious observances of other nations (uy) tàc t&v GA ebvav 
Serordatpovias EEoudevileiv), but to keep their own laws only. (Ant 19:290) 


In this case one should note the important condition that Claudius added in his 
edict: Jews were not allowed ‘to show contempt ofthe religious observances of 
other nations’. In Josephus’ days there was a group of Jews that had explicitly 
spread a message of contempt of other gods while converting gentiles to the 
God of Israel, and they were still being encouraged to continue these activities: 
Jewish Christians. In the Antiquities Josephus is stressing the position of those 
Jews who do keep their ancient customs and he is remarkably silent on the 
Christian movement and its roots in Judaism, which is not strange if this 
movement was a major cause for the problems under Domitian.5° 

The question of Josephus’ audience is perhaps not so difficult to answer. It 
has been noted that Josephus was a priestly aristocrat and ‘insists that although 
the Judean constitution has undergone many changes (Ant 1:5), its authentic 
form is that of priestly aristocracy’.>! In a Roman context he probably resented 
the autocratic attitude of Domitian and would have preferred a political sit- 
uation in which the aristocracy played a much more prominent role P) One 
may assume that in Rome his Antiquities would have resonated mainly among 
senators, some of whom were also important victims under Domitian. Flavius 
Clemens would indeed have been a good candidate to have belonged to his 
audience, but also other senators, e.g., Marcus Cocceius Nerva.5? 


50 As is well known, Josephus refers to Jesus and the Christian movement only twice (Ant 
18:63—64; 20:200), and in the first passage (the famous Testimonium Flavianum) notes: He 
[Jesus] gained a following both among many Jews and among many of Greek origin. A 
majority of scholars consider this part of the Testimonium to be genuine, see, e.g., Meier, 
Marginal Jew, 1: 56-88, and Dunn, Jesus Remembered, 141. Josephus mentions the fact that 
Christian communities consisted of Jews and non-Jews, but does not go into any detail as 
to the conditions under which the non-Jews could join this movement. 

51 Mason, Introduction, xxvi. 

52 Mason, ‘Introduction’, xxviii: In his vehement rejection of autocracy, Josephus sounds 
rather Roman and republican’. I would add: more on the side of the senate than of the 
Emperor in a late first century context. 

53 Mason, ‘Introduction’, xxv: ‘(...) such people as Clemens and Domitilla would have made 
a suitable audience for Josephus' Antiquities in Rome'; the conclusions drawn by Cotton 
and Eck, ‘Josephus’ Roman Audience’, do not seem to be justified in this respect: Josephus 
was in all likelihood extremely lonely and extremely isolated in Rome - at least from the 
socio-political elite’ (52) and about Nerva: ‘Nerva hardly belonged to Josephus’ potential 
Roman audience’ (46). 
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This brings us to the last question regarding the impact of his writing in 
Rome, which may have been greater than has sometimes been allowed for.5* 
Only two to three years after the publication of the Jewish Antiquities, Roman 
authorities needed to solve a number of issues that were closely related to 
Judaism. If Nerva, in this case backed by the senate, decided in 96 that in future 
the Jewish tax should be paid only by those Jews who remained faithful to 
their ancestral customs (Cassius Dio’s narrower definition of the tax payers), 
one is tempted to read the influence of Josephus into this definition, which is 
so much in line with his writings. There appears to be a strong link between 
Claudius’ edict on Jewish rights and the new definition of the tax payer.” It 
also shows that Roman authorities seemed to realize that not all Jews within 
the Empire were faithful to their ancestral customs in a way that Romans 
could still find acceptable. The conversion activities of Jewish Christians, e.g., 
could be considered to be in violation of Claudius' edict (in many of their 
writings they showed a clear 'contempt of the religious observances of other 
nations").56 

Josephus may not have lived until the reign of Nerva, but his very clear 
description of Jews living according to the laws given by Moses throughout the 
Roman Empire, may have helped Nerva and his legal advisors when changing 
or rather clarifying the definition of ‘Jew’. This definition would exclude, e.g., 
apostate Jews, but also those Jewish Christians who were no longer members 
oftheir former synagogues and made up a significant part ofthe early Christian 
communities. This movement had only started some five or six decades before 
and consisted of Jews who had begun to convert gentiles to the Jewish God 
and those gentiles who had given up their own ancestral customs, including 
their gods, without becoming Jews in the process. The former were no longer 
faithful to their ancestral customs from the perspective of Josephus, other Jews 
and Roman authorities, and the latter were often regarded as criminals by 
their former pagan neighbours and the authorities. From a Roman perspective 
this development should be stopped and in no way should the position of 
these Jewish Christians be legitimised by making them pay the Jewish tax.5” 


54 E.g., Cotton and Eck, Josephus’ Roman Audience, see previous footnote. 

55 Both use the same wording in Greek (for what it is worth): cà narpıa Zu. 

56 E.g., 1Cor 12:2; Gal 4:8; 1Thess 1:9; 1Pet 1:18. 

57 This is the main reason why I do not agree with Goodman’s suggestion that from 96CE 
onward a Jew was anyone who volunteered to pay the Jewish tax’ (Goodman, ‘Nerva, 
42) or the conclusion drawn from Goodman’s views by Bourgel that Nerva made the 
Jewish tax ‘optional’ and that Christians could ‘declare themselves liable to the tax’ ( Jewish 
Christians, 139 and 136). 
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Seen in this light Josephus’ remarkable, almost absolute silence on the early 
Christian movement can be explained by the fact that he wanted to prevent any 
association of this controversial movement with the ideal, non-harmful kind of 
Judaism that he wished to describe for his audience Pë 

If these answers are plausible, then the influence of Josephus on resolving 
the problems with regard to the fiscus judaicus under Domitian may have been 
considerable, leading to a Roman definition of ‘Jew’ that would turn out to be 
to the benefit of diaspora synagogues throughout the Empire and also to the 
benefit of the recently founded rabbinic movement, which would remain by 
and large within the Greco-Roman social and legal boundaries.5? 


Conclusions 


The Flavian period (69-96 CE) should probably be regarded as the most pivotal 
period in the history of Judaism and Christianity, and in close relation to this 
the fiscus judaicus can be seen as the effective Roman instrument that made a 
clearlegal distinction between the two from the year 96 onwards. The financial 
problems of Domitian and the actions of the fiscus judaicus between the years 
85 and 96 seem to have worked as a catalyst with regard to this development. 

Solving the problems that had originated under Domitian very likely in- 
volved a narrower legal definition of Jew' on the part of the Romans. It is 
certainly plausible that Josephus' Antiquities helped Roman authorities define 
the kind of Judaism that was acceptable to them: those who remained faithful 
to their ancestral customs. 


58 Josephus had already distanced himself strongly and explicitly from the warring Jewish 
factions during the Jewish War in his earlier work, but also in the Antiquities he makes 
clear that 'the customs of our fathers were altered' by the fourth philosophy, *which we 
were before unacquainted with' (Ant 18:9), in fact leading to the conclusion that the 
revolutionaries had acted in an un-Jewish fashion; also see Van der Horst, Philosophia 
epeisaktos for this conclusion. In the case of Christianity, silence seemed the better 
strategy to avoid any 'guilt by association' (Davies, "Invitation to the New Testament, 
66); also plausibly suggested by Carleton Paget, 'Some observations on Josephus and 
Christianity, 256—258. 

59 Rajak, ‘Josephus in the Diaspora’, rightly stresses the importance of the diaspora in Jose- 
phus' life and works. In this respect note her observation: "The future of Jewry depended 
on the condition of that diaspora at least as much as on whatever treatment the Romans 
meted out to Jerusalem' (79). 
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The most important result seems to have been the fact that Jewish Chris- 
tians, in particular those who were members of mixed Christian communities 
(consisting of Jews and former pagans), lost their legal status as Jews from a 
Roman perspective and soon also from a Jewish perspective. Romans could 
regard them as ‘unlicensed atheists’ going forward and on the Jewish side 
they could be excommunicated (made into aposynagögous, probably a radical 
development in the diaspora as reflected in the Fourth Gospel). Furthermore, 
they were certainly outside the boundaries of the new rabbinic movement in 
Judaea and Galilee, which was also cautious not be associated with Jewish 
Christians Di 


60 This article has greatly benefited from the comments made by the two editors and also by 
the exchange of emails between Paula Fredriksen and myself. I would like to express my 
sincere gratitude to them. 


CHAPTER 13 


The Didache, Matthew, and Barnabas as Sources for 
Early Second Century Jewish and Christian History 


Peter J. Tomson 


The early second century CE has recently become a sensitive issue in Jewish 
and Christian history writing. It is the period in which confrontations between 
the two communities begin to appear in the sources, and one big question 
is how to interpret this. Do such confrontations point to a ‘parting of the 
ways’, or to an ongoing muddle of conflict and convergence? Another question 
concerns the sources. The most important Jewish sources for the period are 
the early rabbinic collections, but their historical usefulness has become hotly 
debated. Conversely, the value of a number of Christian sources dating from 
this very period tends to be overlooked. Finally, the importance of viewing this 
episode in the context of Roman history is never denied, but neither is it always 
sufficiently taken into account. 

The present paper focusses on the issue of the historical value of three Chris- 
tian documents of the period. The introductory part discusses the interpre- 
tive framework. Major nineteenth century scholars approached the sources in 
an overall perspective. Some of their influential twentieth century successors 
adopted a more fragmented approach, tending to read Jewish and Christian 
sources separately. It is here proposed to return to a comprehensive paradigm, 
but not without with the necessary qualifications. 

On that basis, we then approach the three documents. First, reviewing their 
close literary interrelations, we tentatively reconstruct their shared social em- 
bedding. Next, we examine the documents one by one, highlighting important 
literary and historical features. The relations with Jewish tradition and Jews, 
especially with those designated as ‘Pharisees’, will be consistently registered 
as these relate to the literary strata of our texts. 

Next, gathering up the evidence of our texts, we list items of commonality 
and of conflict vis-a-vis the Jews, especially such as are datable to the last 
redactional stages of our texts. Then, crucially, we shall confront this with the 
pertinent rabbinic evidence. The Pharisees opposed in our Christian texts will 
appear to be identical with the early Yavne rabbis. A final section considers our 
results in the perspective of Roman politics and policies. 
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How to Read Early Jewish and Christian History 


All can agree that during the great expansive period of early imperial Rome, 
Second Temple Judaism produced two energetic and mutually opposed reli- 
gious communities: rabbinic Judaism and apostolic Christianity. Opinions dif- 
fer over how to interpret this. Let us collect some impressions of how the debate 
evolved. 

Nineteenth century historiography of Judaism and Christianity, typically 
developed by Liberal Protestant and Reform Jewish scholars writing in Ger- 
man, was notable for the overall perspective in which the early histories of Jews 
and Christians were studied together along with Roman history. These schol- 
ars, however, also shared the idea that Christianity is inherently opposed to 
Judaism, an assumption that may have seemed obvious given the segregation 
between Christians and Jews in nineteenth century academia, in other words 
between the Wissenschaft des Judentums and Liberal Protestant scholarship.! 
Following this consensus, the antithesis between ancient Judaism and Chris- 
tianity was predetermined. Both Ferdinand Christian Baur, a pioneer of Chris- 
tian historical criticism, and Heinrich Graetz, the prominent Jewish historio- 
grapher, located the principle of this antithesis in the supposedly anti-nomistic 
theology of Paul.2 Depending on their affiliation with either liberal Protes- 
tantism or Reform Judaism, these scholars would value the ‘essence of Chris- 
tianity’, thus circumscribed, positively or negatively? 

Two decades after the turn of the century, in a world shattered by the 
First World War, these grand syntheses seemed outdated. Closer study was 
called for. For one thing, the antithesis concept of Christianity and Judaism, 
whatever its origins and justification, makes for bad Christian historiographies 
of Judaism. This was shown in 1921 by the American historian of religion, 
George Foot Moore, who in a seminal article exposed the anti-Jewish slant 


1 CfDinur, ‘Wissenschaft des Judentums), esp 575f. 

2 Baur, 'Christuspartei, pitting ‘Petrine’ against ‘Pauline’ Christianity. Graetz, Geschichte, vol 3, 
74f clearly echoes this antithesis, mentioning 77 n2 ‘C.F. Bauer’ (sic). See ibid. 73 for the Roman 
perspective, with rich footnote on the fiscus judaicus and circumcision. 

3 Harnack, Wesen des Christentums, ıoth lecture: ‘Paulus ist es gewesen, der die christliche 
Religion aus dem Judentum herausgeführt hat’ (like a new Exodus!), der das Evangelium 
sicher als etwas Neues beurteilt hat, das die Gesetzesreligion aufhebt. In response, Leo Baeck 
wrote his Wesen des Judentums, emphasizing (295, 183) the ‘despotic’ i.e. forensic nature of 
the law as portrayed by Paul and instead stressing the need of humans to purify themselves 
before their Father in heaven’, alluding to R. Akiva’s saying in mYom 8:9. 
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of the influential descriptions of Judaism produced by Ferdinand Weber, Emil 
Schürer, and Wilhelm Bousset.* 

A concurrent methodological onslaught on nineteenth century historiogra- 
phy was made by the practitioners of form criticism. Also in the early 1920’s, 
Rudolf Bultmann and Martin Dibelius transformed the method developed in 
Old Testament scholarship into an analytical tool for Gospel research.’ The idea 
was to get hold of the earliest stages of the Jesus tradition by focussing on char- 
acteristic small literary units encased in the Gospels. Via a curious combination 
with dialectical theology, however, the upshot was a marked scepticism vis-a- 
vis the possibility of approaching ‘the historical Jesus’.® This tied in with the 
debate that had been running under that title since the late eighteenth cen- 
tury but was presumed to have been brought to a halt by Albert Schweitzer’s 
Quest of the Historical Jesus (1913)." As a result, the beginnings of Christianity 
became very fuzzy, certainly as regards its relationship to Judaism. In time, this 
approach would lose its impetus and be succeeded by a 'second' and a 'third 
quest, the last one emphasizing the Jewish character of Jesus’ historical back- 
ground.® 

Elsewhere, a new start was made in Jewish scholarship. In 1925, the Hebrew 
University was founded as an outgrowth of the Wissenschaft des Judentums 
within the Jewish yishuv in Palestine. Here, Gedalyahu Alon developed his 
approach on ancient Jewish history until his early death in 1950. Typical of his 
work is the combination of Jewish learning with erudition in Greek, Roman, 
and Christian literature and his keen awareness of the rupture with Christian- 
ity? He also gave much attention to Roman military history, possibly drawing 


4 Moore, ‘Christian Writers on Judaism’, esp 238 on the chapter ‘Das Leben unter dem 
Gesetz’ in Schürer, Geschichte (rewritten in the ‘new Schürer, ed Vermes et al., $28: 
‘Life and the Law’). Seven years after his article, Moore published his own description, 


Judaism. 
5 Dibelius, Formgeschichte; Bultmann, Geschichte. 
6 For dialectical theology see several articles in Bultmann, Glauben und Verstehen 1. Dibelius 


did not join him in that connection. 

7 Schweitzer's own intention was not at all to close the ‘quest’ but to ‘resolve’ it through 
comparative study with Jewish eschatology’ (= apocalyptic literature); see the first and 
last chapters of his Geschichte | Quest. 

8 See J.M. Robinson’s introduction in the 1968 reprint of Schweitzer, Quest. For two exam- 
ples: Vermes, Jesus the Jew; Sanders, Jesus and Judaism. 

9 Alon, The Jews, 1: 288-307, ‘Jewish Christians: The Parting of the Ways’ The translator, 
G. Levi, upgraded the sub-section in the Hebrew original (Alon, Toledot 1: 179-192) to be a 
separate chapter. 
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inspiration from his involvement in the Zionist defence force.!® An important 
example of his interest in Christian sources are two studies which, while show- 
ing awareness of the complex evolution of early Christianity as from its Jewish 
origins, exploit the evidence contained in the Didache and Barnabas for the 
development of halakha." His approach became standard in Israeli academia 
for many years, although his interest in the halakha contained in Didache and 
Barnabas was not visibly picked up.!? 

The twentieth century saw further methodological turning points. In a schol- 
arly world impacted by such divergent developments as post-Shoa theology 
and the Qumran discoveries, the conception of early Christianity’s predeter- 
mined antithesis to Judaism began to be widely called into question. Integrat- 
ing expertise in early Christian and early Jewish literature including Qumran 
and rabbinic literature, David Flusser, Krister Stendahl, and Ed Sanders each 
offered new assessments of Christian beginnings and of its Jewish matrix, while 
Sanders in particular reassessed and re-appropriated Moore's criticism of pre- 
vious Christian scholarship of Judaism. 

Form criticism now found a new application, in Jewish studies this time 
round. Turning against positivist approaches on ancient Jewish history, Jacob 
Neusner started concentrating on textual study, adopting form-critical termi- 
nology and, in some parallel to the Bultmann school, espousing a radical scep- 
ticism as to what we can know of the historical rabbis. The parallel was inten- 
tional, as appears from the title of a 1966 article, ‘In Quest of the Historical 
Yohanan ben Zakkai'!^ It involved a volte-face in Neusner’s own approach, 
expressed in the ‘complete revision’ of his 1962 Life of Rabban Yohanan ben 


10 This aspect is emphasized in association with Alon’s rabbinocentrism' in the assessment 
by Seth Schwartz, ‘Historiography on the Jews’, 83-91. 

11 Alon, ‘Ha-halakha be-torat 12 ha-Shelihim, and 'Ha-halakha be-Iggeret Bar Nava’. For 
the Christian beginnings see the Barnabas article, first page. The Didache article was 
published in an unreliable English translation: ‘The Halacha in the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles’. 

12 Inan oral communication, the late Prof. Shmuel Safrai stated that the omission of the 
Didache and Barnabas articles from Alon’s translated studies (Jews, Judaism) was a mis- 
take. Safrai’s close colleague, David Flusser, often quoted Alon’s Didache article but with- 
out his interest in the history of halakha. 

13 ` Flusser Jesus; idem, Judaism (collected articles); Stendahl, Paul among Jews and Gentiles; 
Sanders, Paul and Palestinian Judaism. 

14 + Neusner, In Quest, regretting the ‘deplorable qualities’ of his 1962 dissertation (391), 
stressing the need for form-criticism of rabbinic literature (407), and criticizing (392 n5) 
Gerhardsson, Memory. For a critical state of the art in 1977 see Saldarini, ‘Form Criticism’. 
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Zakkai which he published in 1970.5 Neusner's modified approach grew very 
influential in North American and European schools of early Jewish and Chris- 
tian studies. The apparent application of critical New Testament methodology 
in rabbinic studies probably gave it an extra appeal. 

We are now approaching the present debate. Having reworked his ben 
Zakkai ‘biography’, where Alon was still much respected, Neusner and those 
influenced by him consistently began to criticize Alon and his school. Con- 
currently, and in marked contrast to his richly footnoted and more properly 
‘historical’ earlier work, Neusner embarked on a torrent of ‘Histories’ of vari- 
ous parts of 'Mishnaic law' featuring much attention to literary structures and 
little or no references either to other ancient sources or to contemporaneous 
scholarly literature.!6 In fact, these hardly were ‘histories’ at all. Also, there was 
something bizarre in that this approach adopted terminology from New Tes- 
tament scholarship while denying possible links with early Christian sources. 
As a result, the rabbinic sources are read in isolation with hardly any docu- 
mentation from Christian, Roman, or other rabbinic sources. At the same time, 
Neusner scathingly criticized New Testament scholars for 'gullibly' using rab- 
binic sources for historical comparison.!” 

Form criticism and other methods of literary analysis are certainly called 
for? but there is no reason to see them in isolation from comparative histori- 
cal study, let alone in opposition to it. Rather, they should be seen as elements 
of its toolbox.!? It is also obvious that the mechanisms of oral transmission 
and extended written editing involved in the genesis of the Gospels and rab- 
binic literature have made for conformity, adaptation, and irretrievable loss of 
data. The point is that the isolated, unhistorical way of reading propagated by 
Neusner neatly tends to reinvigorate the dichotomy between New Testament 
and early Jewish studies that had been standard for ages. In result, it became 


15 See previous footnote and cf Tomson, ‘Transformations, 102f. 

16 ` Neusner, A History of the Mishnaic Law of Purities, 13 vols. 1974-1976; similarly: ... of Holy 
Things, 4 vols. 1978-1979; ... of Women, 5 vols. 1980 (!); ... of Appointed Times, 3 vols. 
1981-1983; ... of Damages, 5 vols. 1983-1985. 

17 E.g. Neusner, Reading and Believing; idem, Tannaitic Parallels. All of this did not prevent 
Neusner from yet another public about-face, writing a ‘Foreword’ to the reprint of Ger- 
hardsson, Memory (1998, cf above nı4), now disavowing his 'then-teacher' Morton Smith 
‘whom I extravagantly admired’ (xxvi). 

18 Cf Hezser, ‘Classical Rabbinic Literature’; idem, ‘Form-Criticism), referring first of all to 
Saldarini, ‘Form Criticism’. 

19 For Margaret Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric, 6-9 rhetorical criticism is one of the tools of 
historical criticism. 
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very difficult to imagine that rabbinic or Christian reports, e.g., of segregation 
measures against Christians, reflect any historical reality at all. 

Here, the debate ends in a draw between mutual accusations of historical 
scepticism and gullibility. It is therefore proposed to pull back and give the 
more comprehensive paradigm of nineteenth century scholarship another try, 
reading early Jewish and early Christian sources together in the framework of 
Roman history — with a series of necessary qualifications. 


(1) We shall not presuppose a pre-determined antithesis between Judaism 
and Christianity. Conflict and rupture did develop, but the beginnings 
of Christianity can only be understood from continuity with its Jewish 
matrix, and this logically includes the earliest documents, the epistles of 
Paul 20 

(2) Nor shall we underestimate the seriousness of historical conflict reported 
by early rabbinic and Christian sources. Since we shall not try to explain 
them from inherent ideological characteristics, we must find convincing 
explanations on other grounds or else accept their inscrutability. 

(3) What is more, we shall exploit the insight that social conflict is a rich 
source of historical information. For an analogy, given the scarcity of 
sources for the actual relations between Pharisees and Essenes, the snip- 
pets of evidence of a conflict between the two groups are priceless.?! 

(4) We shall take Christian and Jewish sources equally seriously, notwith- 
standing the fact that second century Christianity probably was a small 
minority as compared with the Jews. A Jewish history ignoring Chris- 
tianity is as anomalous as Christian historiography oblivious of Judaism, 
however hallowed by tradition the latter may be.?? 

(5) We shall read Jewish and Christian sources as much as possible in rela- 
tion to Roman ones. While Jewish historiography naturally has always 
involved close interaction with Roman history, this is much less the case 
with Christian history writing.?? 


20  Cfthe contribution of Paula Fredriksen in this volume. 

21 ~~ Cf the raid by the ‘wicked priest’ on the community on their Day of Atonement, 10pHab 
11:4-9. According to Josephus, Ant 18:15 the Pharisaic calendar obtained in the Temple, 
never mind the Sadducee upper priests. 

22 Eusebius’ Church History classically ignores Jewish history except as a dark foil for Chris- 
tianity. Conversely, Stern, GLAJJ - a monument of historical scholarship — contains no 
Christian sources and uses Eusebius only where he may be quoting a non-Christian 
source, see below n44. 

23 Grant, Augustus to Constantine (reprinted) is a model of integrated Roman Jewish- 
Christian history writing little known in Europe. 
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(6) We shall not be ‘gullible’ and we shall read historical references in such 
collective works as the Gospels and rabbinic writings ‘suspiciously, al- 
ways ready to recognize additions and alterations reflecting later editors’ 
points of view and situations. In other words, we shall adopt a redaction- 
critical approach.?* 

(7) Weshallnot take the continuity between Pharisees and rabbis for granted, 
as did nineteenth century scholars, nor deny it offhand, as done by not 
a few present-day colleagues, but consider it one possibility when ap- 
proaching our sources. 


With these qualifications in mind, we shall now study three Christian texts 
from the late first — early second century in an imagined continuum contiguous 
both with Roman, Jewish, and Christian history. What helps imagining such a 
continuum is the fact that the three documents evince intense literary inter- 
connections which in turn reflect close social relationships; that all three are 
Christian documents patently incorporating Jewish traditions; and that one of 
them convincingly reflects Roman military politics. Our special interest will be 
to learn what information their combined evidence yields as regards relations 
between Jews and Christians during the early second century Empire. 


Didache, Matthew, and Barnabas and Their Hypothetical Shared 
Milieu 


We begin by studying our texts in their social context. The various literary 
relationships between the three documents differ in character and intensity. 
They sometimes betray dependence on the same written sources, but more 
frequently they point to shared use of closely related sources and traditions 
many of which were probably oral. In two cases, this concerns larger stretches 
of text having a vital function in the community, thus signifying close relations 
between the social environments of the documents. 

The first section ofthe Didache and the concluding part of Barnabas contain 
two variants of one large stretch of text. It is basically Jewish and was dubbed 
"The Two Ways' because it enumerates the elements of 'the way of life' and 
‘the way of death’ (Did 1-5), or respectively, ‘the way of light’ and ‘the way of 


24 On the use of rabbinic literature for historiography see the studies in Goodman - 
Alexander, Rabbinic Texts. The redaction-critical method is implied in Goodman, State 
and Society. 
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darkness’ (Barn 18-20). In the case of Barnabas, this seems to involve a written 
source?5 - though evidently different from the one used in the Didache. The 
genre of‘two ways’ was popular in ancient Judaism and Christianity and seems 
to have had its social function or Sitz im Leben as a sort of catechism in the 
admission process ofneophytes. In addition to more distant variants contained 
within texts from Qumran and in the Synoptic Gospels, an independent, barely 
Christianized form has been identified in Latin translation.2° The wholesale 
incorporation of this traditional unit in Didache and Barnabas indicates that 
the groups in which they were composed must have belonged to a larger second 
century Christian milieu where ample use was made of Jewish traditions. That 
this milieu involved non-Jews is obvious from Barnabas, as we shall see, and is 
implied in the Didache.?7 

A second shared larger tradition unit concerns the Lord’s Prayer contained 
in almost identical form in the Gospel of Matthew and in the Didache. The 
minor differences?® could point to dependence on different written texts, but 
could also relate to the variance involved in the oral use of the prayer in the 
liturgy. Compared with the much shorter form of the Lord’s Prayer preserved in 
Luke 11:2-5, the versions in Matthew and Didache represent very close variants 
of a single tradition. In view of the central function of this prayer in Christian 
liturgy, the complete lack of Christian colouring makes its descent from the 
teachings of Jesus likely.?? The shared use of this central prayer in a practically 
identical version shows that Matthew and Didache belonged to one single or 
two closely related communities. A Jewish background is evident from the use 
of Jewish traditions, and membership of non-Jews is explicit.30 

In short, Didache shares the Two Ways with Barnabas, and the Lord's Prayer 
with Matthew. This justifies the hypothesis that our three texts belonged to 
a larger Christian milieu of mixed Jewish-gentile ethnicity which cherished 
Jewish sources but, as we shall see, was also drawn into conflict with the 


25 Barn 211, ta dimawpata tod xvpiov dou yéypantat, see Wengst, Didache, Barnabasbrief, 193. 

26 See esp Van de Sandt - Flusser, Didache; for the catechism function, chapters 2 and 3. 

27 Did 6:2-3; cf Matt 28:19. 

28 _ See Tomson, ‘The Lord’s Prayer. The doxology shows a great many variants in both versions 
and in any case is lacking in the primary NT mss. 

29 See Luz, Matthäus 1: 438 for this conclusion, also listing the few scholars who think 
otherwise. The obvious claim to authenticity of the shorter version preserved in Luke 
11:2-4 is counterbalanced by the unstable phrasing of Jewish prayers in general (see Luz, 
ibid., following J. Heinemann). For links with the history of Jewish and Christian prayer 
see below; also Tomson, ‘The Lord's Prayer’. 

30 See above n27. 
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Jews.?! Further observations could be added which enhance the measure of 
affinity between Matthew and Didache and, to a lesser extent, Barnabas.?? The 
recognition the three writings found in the late second century indicates their 
belonging to mainline early Christianity. The same can be said of other items in 
this category of sub-canonical Christian writings termed the 'Apostolic Fathers, 
e.g., the First Letter of Clement and the seven authentic letters of Ignatius. 
Those, however, lack the close literary interrelations involving Jewish traditions 
visible in our three texts. Consequently they are less cogently relevant for the 
history of Jews and Christians in the second century. 

One could further speculate about the shared milieu ofthe three documents. 
It must have been closely related to the mainline Church as defended, e.g., by 
Irenaeus in the later second century: calling itself 'apostolic' in contradistinc- 
tion to Marcionites and Gnostics who rejected Jewish tradition elements, it 
stood nevertheless in clear opposition to Judaism.?? How it was configured in 
the early second century, however, is precisely the question, and this includes 
the ethnic composition as regards Jews and non-Jews and the attitude to Jewish 
law and custom. Our three documents will be found to reflect rather differ- 
ent dispositions in this respect. The possibility of social differentiation and 
rapid changes must be kept in mind. Therefore we shall be wise to leave this 
undefined for the moment and operate with the provisional concept of a 'hypo- 
thetical milieu’. 

We shall proceed by discussing each of our three documents in more detail. 
Heedful of our principle that social conflict is a valuable source of historical 
information, we shall take on our three documents in reverse order of their 
probable chronology and start with the most recent one. Barnabas engages in 
fierce polemics with the Jews running from beginning to end, and this will 
appear to involve the interference of Roman military politics. The Didache, 
possibly the oldest text, has only one polemical chapter and will be dealt with 
last. Signs of a development towards social tension and final rupture during the 
second century induce us to put Matthew in the middle between Didache and 
Barnabas. 


31  Asimilarhypothesisis basic to Van de Sandt, Matthew and the Didache, and Van de Sandt — 
Zangenberg, Matthew, James and Didache. In addition to those works, the present study 
intends to emphasize the social and political implications. 

32 On Didache and Matthew see below noi. Prigent, Barnabé, 124, 157, 162 points up a 
preference for Matt in Barnabas, in addition to the link with Didache. 

33 Cf the description given in the last chapter of Bauer, Rechtgläubigkeit. 
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The so-called Epistle of Barnabas* is neither an epistle nor written by the pious 
Levite Joseph Barnabas known from Acts and Paul.?5 Pseudo-Barnabas, as it is 
also called, is a treatise?6 apparently re-applying Jewish exegetical sources and 
traditions pertaining to Jewish ritual in order to demonstrate that this ritual has 
become devoid of meaning and is replaced by Christian worship. Gedalyahu 
Alon concluded that to this aim, the authors even utilized otherwise unknown 
halakhic exegetical compositions written in Greck 27 In a redaction-critical 
perspective, this conclusion, if correct, implies that these authors’ community 
had moved from a position of respect towards Jewish traditions to one rejecting 
such. 

There are two parts: the main exposition about Jewish worship (Barn 1-16) 
and the Two Ways as a catechetical appendix (17-21). The Temple and its 
sacrificial cult are centre stage,?® and this aspect offers crucial evidence for 
determining a date of redaction. Its relevance as relating to the Bar Kokhba 
revolt was evaluated in an important short study by Daniel Schwartz 29 In the 
early Church, Barnabas was highly respected and was semi-canonical. It was 
quoted almost as Scripture by Clement of Alexandria and Origen and it is 
contained in the prominent Sinai codex of the Greek Bible (c. 220 and 330 CE, 
respectively).*° 


34 Literature: Alon, ‘Ha-halakha be-Iggeret Bar Nava’; Prigent, Barnabé; Kraft, Barnabas and 
the Didache; Wengst, Tradition und Theologie; Wengst, Didache, Barnabasbrief; Horbury, 
Jewish-Christian Relations’; Carleton Paget, Barnabas; Hvalvik, Purpose; Prostmeier, 
Barnabasbrief. 

35 Acts 4:36 and passim; 1Cor 9:6; Gal 2. The oldest ascription to Barnabas stems from 
Clement of Alexandria, see Wengst, Didache, Barnabasbrief, 106; Carleton Paget, Barnabas, 
3. 

36 Phrases like, ‘It was mentioned in the above’ (Barn 6:18), allow readers to turn to an 
earlier page, see Prostmeier, Barnabasbrief, 88. Wengst, Didache, Barnabasbrief, 113: ‘Ein 
in Briefform gekleidetes Propagandaschreiben’. 

37 Alon, ‘Ha-halakha be-Iggeret Bar Nava’. For an analysis of ‘tradition and redaction’ see 
Wengst, Tradition und Theologie, 5-70. Ibid. 9: the author's stated aim is u£poc Tt eradoövau 
dei oÔ £Xapov, Barn 1:5. 

38 The Temple is mentioned in Au: 6:15; 7:3; 16:1-10; sacrifices are said to have been 'abro- 
gated’ by God at the start ofthe main argument: xamnpyyoev, 2:6. See D.R. Schwartz, 'Barn- 
abas’, 152f on this crucial verb. 

39 DR Schwartz, ‘Barnabas’. 

40 See Horbury, Jewish-Christian Relations), 128; Carleton Paget, Barnabas, 248—260; Prost- 
meier, Barnabasbrief, 34-63. 
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In order to position the document historically, it is necessary first to review 
some external sources. In his Roman History’, the Eastern-based, late second 
century Roman administrator and senator Cassius Dio relates the following 
among the exploits of Emperor Hadrian (117-138 CE):#! 


When he founded a city at Jerusalem in place of the one which had been 
razed to the ground, naming it Aelia Capitolina, and on the site*? of the 
temple of the god he raised a new temple to Jupiter, this brought on a 
war of no slight importance nor of brief duration. For the Jews deemed 
it intolerable that foreign races should be settled in their city and foreign 
religious rites planted there ... 


The raised eyebrow at the Jews' intolerance places the cause of the ensuing 
war in Hadrian's building project which aimed at turning Jerusalem into a 
full-blown Roman colony.^? 

A different order of events seems given by Eusebius, on the basis of partially 
unknown sources:** 


As the rebellion of the Jews at this time grew much more serious, Rufus, 
governor of Judaea ... proceeded against them without mercy ... The 
leader of the Jews at this time was a man by the name of Barcochebas 
(Bapycyépoc), which signifies ‘a star’ ... The war raged most fiercely in 
the eighteenth year of Hadrian, at the city of Bitthara, which was a very 
secure fortress situated not far from Jerusalem ... (After the defeat) the 
whole nation was prohibited ... from ever going up to the country about 
Jerusalem. ... And thus, when the city had been emptied of the Jewish 
nation ... it was colonized by a different race, and the Roman city which 
subsequently arose changed its name and was called Aelia, in honour of 


41 Hist rom 124-2, in Stern, GLAJJ 2: 391-393 (the LCL translation followed there has been 
adapted). Stern’s dense notes ibid. 391-405 on this crucial passage about the Bar Kokhba 
war as compared with Eusebius and other sources set the stage for all further discussion. 

42 Some scholars take this phrase figuratively and suppose Hadrian's temple arose elsewhere 
in the city, see literature cited by Tsafrir, ‘Numismatics and the Foundation of Aelia 
Capitolina’, at However the parallel of ¿ç tov tod voto ... Tomov vady ... ETEPOV dvreyelpavros 
with the preceding ée tà "IepooöAuya méin ... oixicavtog makes a literal interpretation 
preferable. 

43 See Stern, GLAJJ 2: 391-405. 

44 CH 4.61-4, trans. P. Schaff, NPNF. See Stern, GLAJJ 3: 28 and Schürer, History 1: 37-39 on 
Ariston of Pella whom Eusebius cites and possible other sources. 
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the Emperor Aelius Hadrian. And as the church there was now composed 
of gentiles, the first one to assume the government of it after the bishops 
ofthe circumeision was Marcus. 


The impression we get is that Roman Aelia was erected only after the defeat, 
when the city and its surroundings were ‘emptied of the Jewish nation‘. The 
question is how to interpret this. Neither in this chapter nor in preceding ones 
does Eusebius give an explanation of the causes of the revolt other than the 
Jews’ ‘madness’. His concern here is with the chronology of bishops in Jerusalem 
and other metropoles, and the shift from bishops ‘of the circumcision’ to those 
‘of the gentiles’ is foremost in his mind. This change-over, which from Eusebius’ 
late third century Christian viewpoint represents an advantageous shift in the 
ongoing power struggle with the Jews, is perceived as having been galvanized 
by Hadrian’s erection of gentile Aelia. From this perspective, Eusebius would 
have little interest in the possibility that the revolt was provoked by Hadrian’s 
building project in the first place, even had he had such information. The 
logical conclusion that Dio’s version is preferable is confirmed by archaeology. 
In all likelihood, the ‘madness’ of the Bar Kokhba war was provoked by the 
project, undertaken by Hadrian after his second visit in 129/130CE, to make 
Jerusalem into a Roman colony.*° We can square Eusebius’ report with this 
reading by supposing that only after the defeat of the Jews and the ban on 
Jerusalem did the project really gain speed.*® 

An additional factor possibly adding incentive to the revolt was what seems 
to be a prohibition of circumcision by Hadrian, though it may have been of a 
general nature and not specifically targeting the Jews.^? 

Otherwise, archaeological and literary data mutually confirm important 
details contained in the two reports. The name given the Jewish leader by Euse- 
bius is confirmed by rabbinic literature, as well as, indirectly, by the letters 
recovered from the Judaean desert.*? Moreover Eusebius’ name for the final 


45 ` See Isaac, ‘Roman Colonies’; idem, Judaea in the Early Years’; cf Eshel, ‘Bar-Kokhba Revolt, 
107 nıo. The reliability of Dio's chronology is taken for granted by Goodman, ‘Trajan and 
the Origins’. See also Millar next n. 

46 Thus also Stern, GLAJJ 2: 396. More Christian sources to that effect are mentioned by 
Prostmeier, Barnabasbrief, 117 n34. For a general historical assessment (though without 
evaluating Eusebius’ report) see Millar, Roman Near East, 105-107. 

47 See Stern, GLAU 2:619-621 (no. 551, the late 4th cent. Historia Augusta). See D.R. Schwartz, 
‘Barnabas’, 152f and the articles by Isaac, Oppenheimer, and Abusch in Schäfer, Bar Kokhba 
War Reconsidered. 

48 . DJD2,no.24 frg. B (p.124, a contract); no. 43 (p.160, a letter), 12019 / 82012 ja pynw. yTaan 
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stronghold, Bitthara, is confirmed both by rabbinic literature and by its archae- 
ological identification with a steep, flattened hilltop called ‘Khirbet al-Yahud' 
at present-day Battir, 8 kilometers South-West of Jerusalem. 29 The continua- 
tion of Dio's report mentions underground caves used by the insurgents, which 
is confirmed by excavations of the cave systems found mainly in the Judaean 
hills.5° Finally, the date Eusebius gives for the fall of Beitar, the eighteenth year 
of Hadrian’s reign i.e. 135 CE, is historically plausible, though there is evidence 
that the last pockets of resistance were stamped out only in 136.5! Also, the rab- 
binic tradition that the war lasted three and a half years and hence had started 
in 132 has been confirmed by a document dating from the Babata archive found 
in the Judaean desert.5? 

With these historical data in mind, let us now review the relevant passage 
in Barnabas. It significantly comes in the finale of the first, main part of the 
document, just before the Two Ways section which functions as a sort of 
appendix:53 


I will also speak to you about the Temple, since those wretched were mis- 
guided in hoping in the building rather than in their God who made them, 
as if the Temple were actually the house of God. For they consecrated him 
in the temple almost like the Gentiles do. But consider what the Lord says 
in order to invalidate it ... You know that their hope was vain! Moreover, 
he says again, “See, those who have destroyed this temple will themselves 
build it.” This is happening!°* For because of this war, it was destroyed 
by their enemies. And now the servants of the enemies will themselves 
rebuild it. Again, it was revealed how the city, the Temple, and the people 
of Israel were about to be handed over ... 


4:6 (68d), R. Akiva citing Num 24:17, aPyn 2512 777, ‘A star goes forth from Jacob’ when he 
saw and / 81119 3. Similarly in EkhR 2.4, where in addition R. Yohanan prefers to read 777 
ana, A liar goes forth’. Anonymous rabbis criticize Bar Kokhba's cruel behaviour, a feature 
confirmed by Justin, 1 Apol 31.6 (quoted verbatim by Eusebius CH 4.8.4). See also bSan 93b. 
The arguments of Schäfer, ‘Bar Kokhba and the Rabbis’, 2-6 are not convincing. 

49 See the report of the 1984 dig by Ussishkin, ‘Archaeological Soundings at Betar. 

50 See Kloner - Zissu, ‘Hiding Complexes’; Shahar, ‘The Underground Hideouts’. 

51 See Eck, ‘Hadrian’; Eshel, ‘Dates Used’. 

52 Isaac, ‘Babata Archive’, 174f. See sources cited in n47. bSan 93b gives two and a half years. 

53 Barn 163-4, trans. B.D. Ehrman, Apostolic Fathers 11, (LCL 25) Cambridge MA / London 
2003. 

54 The present yiveraı in ms. Vatican is striking; cf ms. Corbeiensis et fiet. This reading 
is to be preferred over its omission in mss. Sinai and Hierosolymitanus, cf Prostmeier, 
Barnabasbrief, 503. 
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The starkly negative view of the Jewish Temple is in line with the message 
of the document as a whole. The Jews’ literal interpretation of the biblical 
commandments concerning circumcision, dietary laws, Sabbath, and Temple 
is thought to be inspired by an evil angel from the start. Jewish religion is obso- 
lete — and the continuation of the passage expands on the Christian Church as 
the spiritual temple which has replaced it.55 What is more, the divine purpose 
was that not only the Temple, but the city and the Jewish people as a whole 
were to be ‘given up’ (rapa8t8oc9ot). The author perceives his own community, 
the gentile Church, as being engaged in a power struggle with the Jews, and the 
rebuilding ofthe Temple proves theirs to be a victorious struggle. Supersession 
theology is up and running. 

The precise import ofthe passage depends on the nature ofthe new temple. 
The reference to its destruction as a result of a war fought by the Jews (òà 
TO ToAsuety avtovS) implies the Romans as the destroyers, and the scriptural 
‘quote’>® is taken to mean that they are also going to rebuild. This would 
point to a Roman temple. But what does it mean that 'they as their enemies' 
servants’ (adtol oi tv Spéin únnpétar) are the ones to carry this out? Some have 
taken this to imply that a Jewish temple is to be rebuilt. This would require a 
pre-Hadrianic date, because there is no basis for the idea that Hadrian gave the 
Jews permission to rebuild the Temple; on the contrary, it would run counter 
to all evidence on his building project. The same goes for Trajan, in view of 
the Jewish revolt in North-Africa in 15-117. The dating under Nerva which has 
correspondingly been proposed is not really convincing.?" Indeed it seems the 
lack of any polemics or further remarks about this temple suggests that it must 
have been a pagan one which had no interest whatsoever for the author.5? It 
follows that we are dealing with Hadrian's Jupiter temple and that apparently 
Jews were forced to help building it?? - normal procedure which will only have 
exacerbated Jewish revulsion against the project. The author must have been 
writing after the start of Aelia's construction, and he does not yet seem to be 


55 Similarly Horbury, Jewish-Christian Relations, while supposing the rebuilding ofa Jewish 
temple is being opposed. 

56 — Afreeand complex citation of Lxx Isa 49:17 seems involved, see Prostmeier, Barnabasbrief, 
511; Wengst, Didache, Barnabasbrief, 185. 

57 Based on the Daniel quote in Barn 4:3-5 and Nerva's more sympathetic attitude to the 
Jews. Thus, e.g., Horbury, Jewish-Christian Relations, 132f and Carleton Paget, Barnabas, 
9-30. See Wengst, Didache, Barnabasbrief, 4f and, exhaustively, Prostmeier, Barnabas- 
brief, 11-119. 

58 Prostmeier, Barnabasbrief, 513f; Wengst, Didache, Barnabasbrief, 114f. 

59 X CfProstmeier, Barnabasbrief, 512f; Smallwood, Jews under Roman Rule, 428-438. 
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aware of a new Jewish revolt. This leaves us with a date of writing between 
129/130 and 132 CE.60 

In this connection, Alon’s findings about Barnabas are highly relevant. Tak- 
ing a sophisticated angle on relations between early Jews and Christians, Alon 
begins by distinguishing between halakhot that derive from the Jewish world of 
Jesus and his disciples and became an integral part of Christian literature and 
tradition, and those that were merely preserved in Christian literature while 
they were not practised. The authors’ unfamiliarity with Jewish tradition and 
their need to polemicize with it may complicate the matter further. Precisely 
so, the contrast between the documents stated aim to prove the futility of 
the Jewish commandments and the fact that it preserves Jewish sources yields 
priceless information, including, most interestingly, the literary nature of these 
sources. Alon addresses three sets of halakhot concerning the rituals of the red 
heifer, the scapegoat, and the Sabbath. In each case, Pseudo-Barnabas elabo- 
rates halakhic details which are not to be practised but only serve as types and 
allegories of Christ, and which are not written in the Tora but are found in Tan- 
naic ie. early rabbinic tradition. Given the relatively early date of Barnabas, this 
allows Alon to establish the existence of such elements in an identical or earlier 
form some time before their appearance in extant rabbinic sources. 

These results allow us to draw a profile of the anonymous authors of Barn- 
abas in their historical setting. They were gentile Christians who in their po- 
lemic against the Jews viewed Hadrian’s project as a providential turning point 
in their favour. Their struggle had a political, ethnic, and religious dimen- 
sion. Not unlike Eusebius centuries later, in the passage we have quoted, they 
understood the construction of Aelia with its Jupiter temple as the fulfilment 
of Israel’s demise announced by the prophets. Remarkably, they adduced no 
Christological motifs; the weight of their argument is in Old Testament expo- 
sition.®! In short, the ‘Epistle’ of Barnabas is a first, radical formulation of 
Christian supersessionism vis-à-vis Judaism. It documents the emergence of 
an exclusively gentile Christian community amidst the tensions generated 
by Rome's policy in the mixed and confused relationships of Jews, Judaeo- 
Christians, and gentile Christians in the post-7o Middle East, only some years 
before the Bar Kokhba war. 


60 See decidedly Prostmeier, Barnabasbrief, 119, revindicating Harnack's position. 
61 X Wengst, Didache, Barnabasbrief, 132. 
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The Gospel of Matthew? is correctly known for its pervasive conflict with the 
Pharisees. Incorrectly, this feature has often been taken to be typical of the 
New Testament as a whole. In comparison, the Gospel of Luke has a nuanced 
approach: Jesus repeatedly enjoys hospitality in the homes of Pharisees, even 
while making specific reproaches against them; his real adversaries are the 
priestly and lay elite in Jerusalem. This constellation largely agrees with the 
written source known to be shared by Matthew and Luke, i.e., the Gospel of 
Mark.®3 Thus the anti-Pharisaic orientation of Matthew stands out. Given the 
informational import of social conflict, this makes Matthew a valuable source 
for Christian and Jewish history. We shall study a selection of passages contain- 
ing useful information for early second century Christian-Jewish relations. 

As do other Gospels, Matthew has a complex literary character which neces- 
sitates methodological clarification. The scholarly consensus is that Matthew 
is an elaboration of Mark, and the same goes for Luke. In the case of Matthew, 
the most prominent modifications are the infancy narratives and the long dis- 
courses of Jesus which add new or re-arrange already existing material.* In 
order to study the specific stances of the extant text, it is helpful to distinguish 
methodically between the redactional layer and the underlying layer of older 
material, i.e. the basic narrative of Mark. In addition, within this Markan mate- 
rial, but also in the typically Matthaean material, a further distinction is imagin- 
able between the earliest Jesus tradition and the redaction this was embedded 
in by the earliest redactors, i.e. the editor(s) of Mark and ofthe basic Matthaean 
material. Sometimes such distinctions are more visible by comparison with 
Luke. We shall mention them, in line with the redaction-critical approach, in 
order to highlight the specific positions of the extant Matthaean text and its 
redactors. 

In a broader perspective, it is important to note that Matthew also con- 
tains a wealth ofJewish tradition material, e.g., the typically Matthaean phrases 
reminiscent of rabbinic terminology, ‘the Kingdom of Heaven’, ‘our Father in 
heaven), ‘small’ and ‘great commandments’, and ‘the iota and the dot pp The 


62 Select bibliography: Luz, Matthäus; Davies — Allison, Commentary; Strecker, Weg der 
Gerechtigkeit; Stanton, Gospel. 

63 Tomson, If This be from Heaven, chapters 5-8. On Mark 3:6 see below n87. 

64 See e.g. the excellent introduction of Luz, Matthäus; also Brown, Introduction, chapter 8. 

65 Luz, Matthäus 1: 53. See Strack — Billerbeck, Kommentar 1: 172-184, 247-249, 901-905. 
Billerbeck seems not to have grasped the special meaning of Gou2g wax (ibid. 392-396); 
see e.g. mYom 8:9; mSot 9:16; tBer 314; tHag 211. 
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Gospel seems to reflect a conflict with the Pharisees over a shared heritage, 
resulting - like Barnabas, but more complexly so - in the amalgam of Jewish 
and Judaeo-Christian teachings set in an anti-Pharisaic or anti-Jewish frame- 
work.$® Studying these Jewish and Judaeo-Christian elements is rewarding P" 
but we must now focus on the polemical framework. 

Conflict with the Pharisees is expressed particularly in two ofthe discourses 
of Jesus inserted into the Markan narrative: the Sermon on the Mount at the 
beginning and the ‘discourse against the Pharisees’ towards the end of the 
Gospel (Matt 5-7; 23). Although a fair amount ofthe inserted material in both 
passages is also found in other Gospels, the typical phrases and overall structure 
identify these discourses as characteristically Matthaean.6® Most stridently, 
this concerns the polemical phrase resounding six times in Matt 23: ‘Woe 
to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,©? each time followed by a specific 
accusation to which we shall come back. Similarly, in Matt 5-7 it is said that 
‘your righteousness’ is to exceed that of ‘the scribes and Pharisees’ and you 
should not give alms, pray, or fast ‘as the hypocrites do’ (5:20; 6:2, 5, 16)."? The 
phrase ‘scribes and Pharisees’ is not found in other Gospels.” For our purposes 
we shall deal with these anti-Pharisaic passages in three clusters of material 
(nos. 1-3 below). In addition, disputes with Pharisees in passages based on 
Mark are also found scattered in Matthew. We shall discuss three of these for 
comparison while focussing on the relevant Matthaean redactional aspects 
(nos. 4-6). Most disputed issues concern halakha or Jewish law, a main area 


66 The conflict with the Pharisees seems reflected in the most prominent, thickest redac- 
tional layer of the Gospel. On top of that, scattered passages testify to an all-out gentile- 
Jewish conflict, see Tomson, ‘Matthäusevangelium’; idem, Jf This be from Heaven, chap- 
ter 6. 

67 See esp Davies - Allison, Commentary. 

68 The passages discussed here are not covered in Shaye Cohen's study, ‘Pharisees and 
Rabbis’. Nor is attention being paid to the specificity of Matthew as compared with the 
other Gospels. 

69 Matt 2333, 15, 23, 25, 27, 29. The seventh time, 23:14, concerns a verse lacking in the Sinai 
and Vatican mss and a series of other textual witnesses. It concerns a secondary insert, 
adding a reproach against the 'scribes' from Luke 20:47 onto those against the 'scribes and 
Pharisees' in our passage. 

70 The combination Pharisees — hypocrites is also found in Matt 1511, 7; 22:15, 18. 

71 Cf Luz, Matthäus 3: 318f. Mark 2:16 has the singular ypayyatets tv Papıcalwv. Luke has 
three times ol ypappateis xoi oi Paptoatot, but more descriptive, 5:21; 6:7; 11:53. ypappareis 
is most frequent in Matthew, less so as the technical term denoting an administrative 
profession but rather as synonymous with the Pharisaic leaders (Luz, Mattháus 1: 299). 
For the common Greek meaning of vpoauugreüe see Acts 19:35, the ‘secretary’ of Ephesus. 
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of Jewish studies that gradually begins to gain attention in publications on the 
New Testament.’? 


(1) 


73 


74 


75 


76 


Matthew 6:1-18, On Charity, Prayer, Fasting. This is a redactionally complex 
Matthaean pericope. It is characterized in part by a three-fold structure 
marked off by set phrases and relating to the religious duties of charity, 
prayer, and fasting. The reproach made is not that the Pharisees give alms, 
pray, and fast - this the disciples of Jesus must also do — but that they 
make a public show of it instead of doing it discreetly. This reproach, 
which in itself could reflect disputes actually held between Jesus and 
certain Pharisees,’? serves to reinforce the evangelist’s case against the 
Pharisees as a whole. Into the three-fold structure, first, two verses have 
been inserted which address other adversaries: é6vixol, ‘gentiles,’* whose 
vice is to ‘use many words’ (Battadoyew) when praying (6:7f)."5 Then, 
the text of the Lord's Prayer follows (6:9-12). It is not clear how this 
important section relates to the wordy prayer style of gentiles;7% we shall 
come back to it in relation with the Didache. In that connection, the 
introductory phrase will appear to be important: 'But you must pray 
this way ...' (obtw¢ 8& mpocetyeode Gust, Matt 6:9). The net effect of the 
pericope is determined by Matthew’s key targeting phrases: ‘Pharisees’ 
and ‘hypocrites’. Utilizing main elements from the Jesus tradition, the 
redactor builds his case against the Pharisees accusing them of making 
a public show of religion and of praying in the wrong way. It is not clear 
why the Lord's Prayer would be a better way of praying. We will find a 
probable answer when studying the Didache. 

Matthew 23:13-33, On Pharisaic Minutiae. A second cluster of accusations 
against the Pharisees is found in the later part ofthe discourse in Matt 23. 


Tomson, 'Halakhah in the New Testament‘. 

Flusser, Jesus, 56-80 points out ancient criticisms of Pharisees preserved in rabbinic 
literature. Luz, Matthäus 1: 420f leaves the possibility open that the threefold lesson 
derives from Jesus. 

Used more often in Matthew, paralleling ‘tax collectors, Matt 5:47; 18:17. In 3John 7 BDG 
think it stands in opposition to Christians. Luz, Matthäus 1: 418-421 mentions the absence 
of the phraseology but does not note the contrast marked by the é@vixot in Matt 6:7. 

This reproach could equally be at home either in the Jesus tradition or in the Matthaean 
redaction: Tomson, Matthäusevangelium) esp 328. 

Hence the ‘correction’ replacing &dvixoi with dmoxpitai, mss. B, 1424, sy“, mae, in agreement 
with Did 8, see below. It must be considered secondary because it adapts the inserted 
verses to the threefold occurrence of the word in 6:2, 5, 16 and because it shifts the target 
from the probable original orientation to the extant one in Matt. 
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Listed for reproach are: the casuistry of vows and oaths (23:16-22), tithes 
of garden herbs (23), and the distinct purity of the ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ of 
cups (25-26). These allegedly ‘Pharisaic’ items can be shown to be indige- 
nous to rabbinic tradition.” Again, it is not unlikely that at base this was a 
dispute between Jesus and Pharisees over a common heritage since inter- 
estingly, he is attributed with the phrase, ‘These you ought to have done, 
without neglecting the others, and these are ‘the weightier matters of the 
law, justice and mercy and faith’ (23:23). Comparison with the Lukan par- 
allel makes it likely that this inner-Jewish or even inner-Pharisaic dispute 
was generalized into an anti-Pharisaic one by the Matthaean redactor. In 
Luke u, the setting is a table dispute in a home of Pharisees whom Jesus 
reproaches for observing such minutiae as distinguishing the inside from 
the outside of cups, tithing garden herbs, and loving prestigious seating in 
synagogues, while forgetting the weightier matters of the law. The specific 
reproach he then makes to the ‘law teachers’ (vopxot) is that they charge 
people with unbearable burdens they do not care to touch themselves and 
adorn the tombs of the prophets their own fathers have killed (Luke 11:40- 
48). In Matthew, these two accusations are heaped onto those addressed 
against the Pharisees, among other parts in the introductory section of 
Matt 23, which we shall now discuss.78 

Matthew 23:1-12, On Moses and the Rabbis’. There are two points of inter- 
est here. First, there is the ‘chair of Moses’ (Mwicéws¢ xaðéðpa) on which 
‘the scribes and Pharisees have seated themselves’. The Graeco-Aramaic 
phrase "mt xI7Np, ‘chair of Moses’, is known both from excavated syna- 
gogues since the Byzantine period and from rabbinic literature; the refer- 
ence in Matthew is its earliest attestation.7? Again, this implies common 
ground: one is to practise everything the Pharisees teach, ‘but not what 
they do’ (23:3). However, the accusation about ‘unbearable burdens’ fol- 
lows, lumping things together in an anti-Pharisaic stance. An accusation 
unique to Matthew is that in addition to being prestigiously seated and 
greeted (found also in Luke 11:46), the Pharisees want to be called ‘rabbi’. 


See material listed in Strack — Billerbeck, Kommentar 1: 931-936. For vows and oaths see 
mNed, and (see also Matt 15:3-6 and cf mHag 1:8, 82 PNA 0771 ann); for tithes of mint 
yDem 2:1 (22c), of dill mMaas 4:5, for cummin mDem 2:1; Ed 5:3; Uk 3:6; for inside and 
outside’ see the seemingly ancient halakha critically commented on by R. Yose, tHag 3:5; 
cf Neusner, ‘First Cleanse the Inside’. 

Luke 11:46 = Matt 23:4; Luke 11:47f = Matt 23:29-31. 

Luz, Matthäus 3: 299; Runesson — Binder — Olsson, Ancient Synagogue, 98f; Becker, 
Kathedra des Mose; Naveh, On Stone and Mosaic, 144. 
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Jesus’ followers are not to be called so, nor ‘father’ nor ‘master’, for they 
have only one ‘teacher’ (518&cxaA0¢), ‘one heavenly Father, and ‘one mas- 
ter, the Christ’ (23:9f). While the objection to being called ‘father’ is well 
imaginable in the Jesus tradition,®° the mention of ‘one master, the Christ 
unmistakably signals a late redactional layer.*! This is apparently where 
we must locate the rejection of ‘rabbi’ as a title. In the Gospel of Mark and 
even more so in John, rabbi and the more ornate rabboni are freely used 
as an address directed to Jesus and John the Baptist both by their disciples 
and by outsiders, showing it to be traditional. Luke, typically, avoids the 
Hebrew word when found in Mark and translates it with the very Greek 
Erdrag, ‘master’.®3 We seem confronted with a late development. This is 
confirmed by Matthew’s avoidance of ‘rabbi’ when elaborating Mark®* — 
except when used by Judas who betrayed Jesus’ (Matt 26:25! cf. 27:3)!85 
Matthew's avoidance of paßßi is revealingly selective. This enhances its 
function as the cherished epithet of his declared adversaries, the Phar- 
isees.86 

Matthew 12:1-14, On the Sabbath. The two Matthaean dispute stories with 
Pharisees over grain plucking and healing on the Sabbath are based on 


Cf Mark 10:17f, ‘Why do you call me good? No one is good but God alone’ In rabbinic lit- 


erature NàN appears as an informal honorific title from early Tannaim onwards, cf Luz, 
Matthäus 3:307 n81, drawing on Strack - Billerbeck, Kommentar. tMen 13:18-21 ascribes 
traditions about the nnn23 Zar (cf &pytepeic) to Abba Shaul, a contemporary of R. Akiva, 
and the still earlier Abba Shaul ben Botnit and Abba Yose ben Yohanan the Jerusalemite. 
The address nára for bishops as used early 3rd cent. by Origen (Scherer, Entretien d’Ori- 
gene avec Heraclide, 54, 102), makes Gemeindebildung in Matt 23:9 less probable - it flatly 
contradicts Jesus’ prohibition! 

Luz, Matthdus 3: 298 citing Bultmann, Strecker, Michaels; ibid. 308 also noting the singular 
xadyyytms. 

Addressing the Baptist: his disciples (John 1:38, with translation Suëdovahe: 3:26). Address- 
ing Jesus: Peter (Mark 9:5; 11:21); Nathanael and other disciples (John 1:49; 4:31; 9:2; 11:8); 
Judas (Mark 14:45); Nichodemus and the Galilean multitude (John 3:2; 6:25). Jesus called 
paßßouvvi by Bartimaeus in Mark 10:51 and by Mary Magdalene in John 20:16 (again with 
translation d1ddoxode). 

Unique in the NT: Luke 5:5; 8:24 (repeated); 9:33 (for paßßi in Mark 9:5); 9:49; 17:13. See 
BDG, LSJ and esp MM ad vocem. Cf Fitzmyer, Luke, 566 on £nıotata and 107-127 on Luke's 
style and vocabulary. 

Replacing it with xöpıe, lord; Matt 17:4, cf Mark 9:5. 

Matt 26:25, 49, noted also by Strecker, Weg der Gerechtigkeit, 33. 

Luz’ hypothesis (Matthäus 3: 307f) that 'rabbi' was in use in Matthew's Judaeo-Christian 
community can be maintained only with reference to a pre-final stage of redaction. 
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the narratives in Mark 2:23-3:6, which in another elaboration are also 
found in Luke 61—n. With arguments varying, the drift of the disputes 
is not dissimilar in the three Gospels, but the conclusion is dramatically 
different. While in Luke the Pharisees (and scribes) ‘discussed with one 
another what they might do to Jesus’, in Matthew and Mark they (plus 
the Herodians, in Mark) ‘took counsel against him, how to destroy him’. 
The question is to what extent this phrase is indigenous to Mark; clearly, 
it is very much so to Matthew.’ Matthew is also the only synoptic Gospel 
where Pharisees, along with high priests, are involved in the judicial 
campaign against Jesus in the Passion story.5? The Matthaean Sabbath 
disputes confirm this constellation. 

Matthew 15:1-20, On Purity. The dispute narrative over hand washing and 
purity in Mark 73-23 has been much discussed, possibly because since 
the Church Fathers, the phrase about ‘cleaning all foodstuffs’ in Mark 
739 has been read as an abolition of the Jewish dietary laws by Jesus.®9 
The parallel story in Matt 15:20 has not given rise to such interpretations. 
On the one hand, the Matthaean elaboration has made the story more 
to the point and consistent, leaving out the phrase about ‘cleaning all 
foodstuffs’, and on the other, it includes sharper criticism of the Pharisees 
(Matt 15:12-14).9° While the unanimous synoptic tradition testifies to 
disputes between Jesus and Pharisees about purity?! we do not get the 
impression that this item played a central role in Matthew's particular 
polemics against the Pharisees. 

Matthew 19:3-9, On Divorce. The last Matthaean elaboration of a Markan 
passage we want to review is extraordinary in two respects. First, it is not 
framed in polemics against the Pharisees and second, to the contrary, it 
betrays rare knowledge of the differences between the Pharisaic schools 
ofShammai and Hillel, a feature otherwise found in rabbinic sources only. 
It concerns the ruling on divorce ascribed to Jesus which appears twice in 


Cf Flusser, Jesus, 63f. Matt 12:14 cvuBovaAtov £Aofov is a Latinism (BDR $5, 3b) typical of 
Matthew and also found 22:15; 27:1, 7; 28:12. While the manuscripts are divided at Mark 
3:6 and 152, doubt arises about Mark 3:6 because it is most extreme in Mark in expressing 
Pharisaic hostility towards Jesus, while the gravity of his Sabbath violation is disputable. 
Cf Doering, Sabbath Laws, 226-230 on Mark 3:6. 

Matt 21:45; 27:62, ‘high priests and Pharisees’. In addition to chapter 23, Matthew inserts 
the Pharisees into the Markan Jerusalem disputation stories in 22:15 and 22:34. 

More elaboration in Tomson, Jewish Purity Laws’. 

Luz, Matthäus 2: 415-417. 

Jesus rejects impurity transmitted via food: Tomson, ‘Zavim 5:12. 
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Matthew and distinctly differs not only from Mark, but also from Paul and 
Luke.” The latter three raise the question whether divorce is possible at 
all and on the authority of Jesus respond negatively — which puts Jesus 
in the vicinity of the Essenes on this issue. Matthew, however, phrases 
the question as being, ‘Is it lawful to divorce one's wife for any cause? 
whereupon Jesus answers that indeed it is lawful but only in the case of 
unchastity (cf Matt 5:31-32). While the repetition of the ruling expresses 
typically Matthaean emphasis,?3 the formula presumed by the question, 
‘divorce for any cause’, unmistakably reflects the opinion of the school of 
Hillel, while Jesus’ answer, allowing ‘divorce only in case of unchastity’, 
accords with that of Shammai. Redaction-critically, this signifies — in 
addition to the clear difference with Paul, Mark, and Luke — that at one 
point in the development of Matthew, the redactor identified with Jews 
close to the school of Shammai. The high point of the differences between 
the schools of Shammai and Hillel is conventionally dated to the last 
decades of the Temple 23 


We have discussed three exclusively Matthaean passages where a clear anti- 
Pharisaic stance is expressed: (1) in Matt 61-18, the redactor distances him- 
self from Pharisaic almsgiving, prayer, and fasting; (2) in 2313-33, objections 
about Pharisaic minutiae are generalized into an anti-Pharisaic stance; and 
(3) in 23212, the Pharisees’ usurpation of ‘the chair of Moses’ and preference 
for the title rabbi’ are castigated. In two further passages, based on Mark, the 
Matthaean redactor set accents of his own. The dispute (4) about Sabbath, 
12:1-14, ends in the Pharisees’ plan to kill Jesus, as is also seen in the Passion 
story, but (5) the one on purity, 1511-20, does not conclude on a clear conflict 
with Pharisees. Finally (6) the dispute on divorce based on Mark, Matt 19:3-9, 
embodies a unique position within the New Testament, one that comes close 
to the Pharisaic school ofShammai. In short, while there are passage signalling 
a clear break with the Pharisees, there are others where some degree of conti- 
nuity seems maintained. 

We would very much like to have a plausible dating for this Gospel, but 
in the case of such an anonymous, continuously edited text, this is famously 
difficult. We must try to sensibly handle an inevitable measure of circularity: 
evidence within the text can become significant only when combined with 


92  Forthis material see Tomson, ‘Divorce Halakhah’, 323-332. 
93 For the phenomenon see Luz, Matthäus 1: 2f. 
94  CfSafrai, ‘Halakha’, 185-200. 
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external evidence, and vice versa.?5 The redaction-critical perspective is more 
important than ever: we are dealing with a community text which by nature 
tends to incorporate adaptations in successive new situations. Toward the 
surface ofthe resulting layered structure, an all-out conflict with the Pharisees 
is discernible, but can we be more precise about its date? For the sake of the 
argument, we need to leave the ‘rabbi’ title out of consideration here: it will be 
a central piece of evidence in our evaluation of the relationship to the ‘rabbis’ 
later on. However, the phrase of ‘one master, the Christ’ (23:10) does give an 
inner-Christian indication of a late development. Yet it is impossible to tag 
a date on it. All we can say is that where commentators propose a final date 
between 80 and 100CE, our evidence tends to point towards the upper limit. 

Further useful information is found in scattered passages which seem to 
reflect an exclusively gentile Christian viewpoint. In Matt 21:43, Jesus tells the 
chief priests and Pharisees that ‘the kingdom of God will be taken away from 
you and given to a nation producing the fruits of it’? Also, while in Matt 10:6 
Jesus tells his disciples ‘not to go on a road to gentiles ... but rather to the 
lost sheep of the House of Israel’, in 28:19 he orders them to ‘go and make 
disciples of all gentiles’?” The report that the slander about the theft of Jesus’ 
body ‘is spread among Jews to this day’ (28:15) even seems to signal a break or 
near-break with Jewish society as a whole.?? ‘De-Judaization’ of inner-Jewish 
texts and traditions was not uncommon in gentile Christianity and is extant, 
e.g., in the Christian recensions of the Apocalypse of Ezra.?? It is what we have 
massively before us in Barnabas. Again, it is impossible to decide when these 
passages in Matthew were phrased, but they certainly make for a very late date 
of redaction, i.e. around 100 CE. 


95 Similarly but in a more restricted sense Bultmann, Geschichte, 5. 

96 See Flusser, ‘Two Anti-Jewish Montages in Matthew’, in idem, Judaism and the Origins, 
552-560 (also on Matt 8:uf). Luz, Matthäus 3: 228 speaks ofa ‘supersession theory’ (Sukzes- 
sionstheorie). 

97 On this issue see Tomson, ‘Matthausevangelium. Some commentators soften the tension 
with 10:6 by translating ‘nations’ in 28:19, while in 10:6 the obvious meaning is ‘gentiles’. 
See Luz, Matthäus 4: 447-452. 

98 But see the careful discussion in Luz, Matthäus 1: 423-426. 

99 Cf. 4Ezra 1:24, 31 (‘You would not obey me, O Judah, I will turn to other nations ... I have 
rejected your feast days, and new moons, and circumcisions of the flesh’); 2:7, 9 (‘Let 
them be scattered among the nations’; trans. orp). Cf Flusser, ‘Matthew’s "Verus Israel”’, in 
idem, Judaism and the Origins, 561-574. On the complicated textual tradition see Bergren, 
‘Christian Influence’. 
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The close relationship we have noted between the Didache or ‘Teachings of 
the Apostles’!°° and the Gospel of Matthew can be further specified, provided 
we do not exclude other links with ancient tradition and literature. A number 
of elements relating to the Jesus tradition which are scattered over Didache 
and Matthew in similar but non-identical form testify to affinity on a pre- 
redactional level, probably reflecting oral transmission.!?! Somewhere on the 
same pre-redactional level, we must locate the ancient halakhic elements often 
close to rabbinic literature, as first identified by Alon, i.e., rules regarding abor- 
tion, magic, slaves, prayer, grace after meals, fasting, immersion, and priestly 
gifts.102 At the moment of writing down, apparently, the Jewish ‘Two Ways’ 
text was integrated, making for almost one third of the document. A further 
stage of development then is represented by the Lord's Prayer which appears 
in Didache and Matthew in near-identical form. We have seen that in Matthew, 
itis situated in a complex redactional development. To a lesser extent this also 
is the case in the Didache. 

After the ‘Two Ways’ section in Did 1-6, chapters 7-15 deal with ritual and 
community matters, often introducing these with the marker zept Sé, ‘now con- 
cerning ...' This concerns in particular chapters 7 through 10: 'Now concerning 
baptism’ (nepi dé toô Bantiouerog, 7:1); Now concerning eucharist (nepi de THs 
eoyaptocíac, 9:1).103 This sequence contains seemingly old material. It is inter- 
rupted, without the zepi Gë formula, by chapter 8 about correct fasting and 


100 Aıdayal tHv dnoctölwv may be the original title, see Audet, Didache, 91-103. Further 
literature: Alon, ‘Ha-halakha be-torat 12 ha-Shelihim'; Wengst, Didache, Barnabasbrief; 
Kraft, Barnabas and the Didache; Niederwimmer, Didache; Draper, The Didache in Modern 
Research; Van de Sandt — Flusser, Didache; Del Verme, Didache and Judaism; Tomson, 
‘Halakhic Evidence’; idem, If This be from Heaven, 380-391. 

101 The proverb about ‘the holy for the dogs’ is cited ‘without any context’ in Matt 7:6 
(thus Luz, Matthäus 1: 497), whereas Did 9:5 (not mentioned by Luz) quotes it in view 
of participation in the Eucharist ‘as the Lord said’. The saying about the labourer and 
his food Matt 10:10 (contrast Luke 10:7; 1Tim 5:18!) has an independent development in 
Did 13:2; the saying against testing the Spirit in prophets, Did 11:7, has a Christological 
application in Matt 12:31. Esp the last example proves the independence of Did’s material 
from the extant Matt — as against Wengst, Didache, Barnabasbrief, 30, who here differs 
from Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels. The references to ‘the gospel’ in Did 11:3; 15:3, 4 do 
not compellingly relate to the extant Matthew (on Did 8:2 see below). 

102 Alon, Ha-halakha be-Torat 12 ha-Shelihim: 

103 Also 6:3; 9:3; 11:3. On the phrase see Mitchell, ‘Concerning PERI DE’. 
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praying, which is brought as a sort of comment on 7:4 where fasting is men- 
tioned in connection with baptism.! Significantly, this is also the only polem- 
ical chapter in the Didache. 


But let your fasts not be with the hypocrites; for they fast on the second 
(day) of the week and the fifth; but you must fast on the fourth and the 
Preparation (Friday). 

And do not pray as the hypocrites; but as the Lord commanded in his 
gospel, pray this way: Our Father who art in heaven ... Three times a day 
pray that way. (Did 8:1-3) 


We are strongly reminded of the pericope against the ‘hypocrites’ in Matt 6 
involving charity, prayer, and fasting. Not only is the text of the Lord’s Prayer 
almost identical to that in Matthew, its introductory formula is also similar: 
‘Pray this way’ (otc mpocebyecbe). In this seemingly inserted chapter, the 
Didache is particularly close to the extant Matthew.!0 

That being the case, it seems likely that Did 8 and Matt 6:1-18 variously 
address a closely similar if not identical situation. The Didache and the Gospel 
of Matthew, two texts which we concluded draw on the same traditions and 
belonged to a larger community of both Jewish and non-Jewish Christians, 
both appear to be opposing the ‘hypocrites’, i.e., the Pharisees.!06 This impres- 
sion is confirmed by the halakhic details involved, as we shall see. It indicates 
that Matthew and the Didache were facing a very similar if not identical situa- 
tion. 

The insistence upon fasting on the fourth and sixth days of the week, 
Wednesday and Friday, instead of on the second and fifth, may well reflect a 
particular Jewish tradition and needs not imply an anti-Jewish stance. Wednes- 
day and Friday were, next to Sunday, reserved for festive days on the 364 day 
calendar outlined in the Book of Jubilees and observed among other places 
at Qumran;!0” apparently the Didache community had some similar custom. 


104 Similar observations are made by Kraft, Barnabas and the Didache, 62. 

105 Asin Phil 4:15, eboryyeAtov in Did 8:2 (as in 11:3;15:3, 4) most likely refers to the Jesus tradition, 
see Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels, 16f. The upshot is that Did 8 and Matt 6 reached 
their extant text at about the same time. 

106 The insertion of Matt 6:9-13, which in itself seems to oppose the Lord's Prayer to wordy 
gentile prayers, into the threefold criticism of sanctimonious Pharisees in 6:1-18 (changing 
its target), resembles and chronologically corresponds to the addition of Did 8:1-2 onto the 
body of the Didache. Here, Did and Matt seem to have a parallel redaction history. 

107 VanderKam, Calendars; Jaubert, La date de la Cène; cf Audet, Didaché, 369. 
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Epiphanius (late fourth century) knows, by contrast, that Monday and Thurs- 
day were the preferred fast days of the ‘Pharisees’!08 and we shall find the same 
in rabbinic literature. Hence it is imaginable that the Didache's preference is 
traditional and could be associated with the Jesus tradition or its larger sur- 
roundings.!°9 Nor would this be the only quasi-Essene custom attributed to 
Jesus. Other examples are the rejection of divorce and the precedence of bread 
over wine at festive meals.” In short, the Didache seems to stick to halakhot 
which derive from the Jesus tradition and which it presents in opposition to 
Pharisaic rules. In this instance, the Didache addresses a Jewish custom as this 
applies for Christians, or in other words, a Judaeo-Christian halakha. 

As for prayer, late Old Testament sources already mention the custom of 
praying three times daily, and so do early rabbinic traditions, stressing simul- 
taneity with the daily morning and evening sacrifices in the Temple.” This 
ancient custom is also supported by the Didache. However, the Didache also 
stipulates that a different prayer than that of the ‘hypocrites’ is to be said, 
namely, the one taught in ‘the gospel’. When studying the closely related pas- 
sage in Matthew we concluded that there, by ‘hypocrites’ are meant Pharisees, 
while there are also affinities with early rabbinic tradition. The close link with 
Matthew and the opposition to the Pharisaic fasting rule make it likely that in 
the case of prayer as well, the ‘hypocrites’ whose rules for prayer the Didache is 
formally opposing are also Pharisees. 

Comparison with the Lukan pericope about the Lord’s Prayer is instruc- 
tive.!7 Luke 11:1 relates: (Jesus) was praying in a certain place, and when he 
ceased, one of his disciples said to him, Lord, teach us to pray, as John taught 
his disciples’ - whereupon Jesus teaches them the Lukan form of the Lord's 


108 Epiphanius, Haer 1.21, Papıoaloı ... vnotevov Sig tod vaßßarou, Seutépav xai neuntyv. Al- 
though ‘Pharisees’ remains the usual, anachronistic name among Christian writers, it 
could concern an older tradition. 

109 It is not clear whether the question of why the disciples of John the Baptist and the 
Pharisees fasted and those of Jesus did not, Mark 2:18-22, also relates to this issue. The 
passage does indicate, however, that Jesus followed a differing tradition as to fasting in 
general. 

110 Flusser, ‘Last Supper’; Tomson, ‘Divorce Halakhah’, and Paul and the Jewish Law, 139-142. 
A more complicated example is Jesus’ preference for a non-Pharisaic Passover date as 
evidenced by the seeming contradiction between the synoptic and Johannine dating of 
the Last Supper, see Jaubert, La date de la Cene and cf Tomson, If This be from Heaven, 
210—212. For a recent re-evaluation of Jaubert’s thesis see Saulnier, Calendrical Variations. 

111 Dan 6:1; Ps 55:18; mBer 4:1; tBer 31-3 (a rule not of ‘the Tora’ but of the sages’). See Alon, 
‘Ha-halakha be-Torat 12 ha-Shelihim’, 284-286; Van de Sandt — Flusser, Didache, 293-296. 

112 In more detail: Tomson, ‘The Lord's Prayer’. 
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Prayer, shorter than Matthew by two clauses and having the simple address, 
‘Father’. The account is also distinctly different from Matthew. Not only is there 
a straightforward narrative setting — as compared with Matthew’s worked- 
over discourse setting — but Luke's narrative lacks any polemical emphasis and 
quite to the contrary puts Jesus on a par with his former teacher, John the Bap- 
tist. We are made to understand that the prayer Jesus taught stands parallel 
to the one John had taught, and it seems only likely that more similar Jewish 
prayers were circulating. Luke also tells us that Jesus was praying ‘somewhere, 
i.e. outside, which is what we hear more often, especially in Luke.!? Scholars 
have linked this with other evidence to the effect that prayer in the early first 
century CE was said individually, anywhere, not especially in synagogues, and 
that its form and language were not fixed.!!* The non-polemical narrative set- 
ting and the parallel of Jesus and John lend the Lukan version a measure of 
authenticity. 

The Didache's author apparently was facing a situation where such vari- 
ety was no longer possible. His community must have felt the need to resist 
the rules about daily prayer of the Pharisees. If indeed this concerns a chapter 
inserted into a sequence of earlier material, we are faced with a late develop- 
ment in the history of the community carrying this text. 

This raises the question of the Didache's date. The fact that conflict with the 
Pharisees is limited to chapter 8 would suggest an earlier date than the extant 
Matthew, where this conflict is pervasive. The same would follow from the fact 
that while the Didache clearly also presupposes non-Jewish readers (cf. Did 
6:2—3), this does not turn into an exclusively gentile Christian position, unlike 
the scattered passages in Matthew we have pointed out HS Also, the Didache 
nowhere seems to suppose the written Gospel of Matthew.!!$ The impression 
is that the Didache somehow reflects an earlier stage in the evolving conflict 
between this mixed Jewish-gentile Christian community and the Pharisees. 
However, the evidence that the Didache and Matthew were involved in the 
same conflict with the Pharisees limits the possibility for a dating of Didache 
earlier than circa 100 CE. Maybe it just was a less frequented and therefore less 
intensely updated document. 


113 Mark1:35; Luke 5:16; 6:12; 9:18, 28; Matt 14:23; Acts 10:9 (Peter). 

114 Fleischer, ‘On the Beginnings’ and Safrai, ‘Gathering in the Synagogues’. 
115 On Did 6:2-3 see Van de Sandt - Flusser, Didache, 238-270. 

116 See above nıos. 
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Let us now see what evidence our three texts combined offer as to their larger 
Christian milieu and its relationship to the Jews, and confront this with infor- 
mation from early rabbinic literature. 

Commonality. An aspect touched on repeatedly in the preceding must be 
restated here: our three texts all evince many elements of Jewish tradition 
shared in common with rabbinic literature. We have noted laws and customs 
in the Didache, specialized terminology in Matthew, and exegetical traditions 
in Barnabas. Often, these are similar to but not identical with their rabbinic 
counterparts, thus documenting an earlier stage or a different strand of Jew- 
ish tradition than the one recorded in rabbinic literature. Such correlations in 
themselves are hard to locate historically. Taken together they do testify to a 
basic affınity in thought and practice between the hypothesized larger Chris- 
tian milieu and the Jewish milieu reflected in rabbinic literature. Consequently, 
the conflict between both communities which we must insist on involved a dis- 
pute over a shared heritage. 

Evidence of extraordinary significance is the familiarity with the Pharisaic 
schools of Shammai and Hillel betrayed by Matthew when re-phrasing the 
dispute story on divorce. The position taken by the Matthaean redactor is the 
more remarkable since it deviates not only from that of Paul, but also from 
Matthew’s source, Mark, and from Luke. As we said, the so-called ‘schools 
disputes’ are otherwise documented only in rabbinic literature. The evidence 
suggests a link between the Pharisaic tradition contemporaneous with the 
Matthaean redactor and the rabbinic tradition recorded in the Mishna and 
related Tannaic literature. 

Conflict. All three texts testify to conflict with Jews. In Barnabas, this is most 
absolute, with Jewish ritual being rejected in toto. The rupture is complete; Jews 
are only spoken of as ‘they’, like external adversaries. Didache, however, and 
Matthew, for the most part, are in the midst of conflict: there is no rupture 
with Judaism as such, but with a particular group of Jews. Yet the conflict 
does not appear to be everywhere equally pervasive. In one single, seemingly 
inserted chapter of the Didache, conflict is registered with the ‘hypocrites’ over 
matters of fasting and daily prayer. Matthew, however, polemicizes against 
the Pharisees throughout, having Jesus address ‘Pharisees and scribes, you 
hypocrites’ and disputing a range of Pharisaic observances. Both Didache and 
Matthew instead stress their own observances, which in the case of fasting and 
prayer appear to be closely interrelated. 

Let us now list those disputed items as far as they are distinctly redactional 
and hence datable to about the time of redaction of our texts. The Pharisaic 
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minutiae mentioned in Matt 23:13-33 do not count, for we cannot decide what 
derives from the Jesus tradition and what is redactional. The same goes for 
the reworked Markan dispute stories about Sabbath and purity. The divorce 
pericope suggests a link with rabbinic tradition and does not represent a debate 
over but within Pharisaic tradition. This leaves us with three Pharisaic customs 
that around 100CE are rejected by the editors of the Didache and Matthew: 


(a) the Pharisees’ rule of fasting on Mondays and Thursdays instead of the 
anonymous, apparently traditional rule of fasting on Wednesdays and 
Fridays (Did 8); 

(b) the prayer the Pharisees want them to pray three times a day, instead of 
the prayer Jesus had taught (Did 8; Matt 6); 

(c) the Pharisees’ wish to be called rabbi (Matt 23). 


All three items concern customs with high social relevance: they aim at struc- 
turing the visible religious community and its leadership. 


Rabbinic Evidence. Let us now confront this evidence with the early rabbinic 
sources. The theoretical possibility to do so is given with our adoption of a 
comprehensive paradigm reminiscent of our nineteenth century predecessors. 
In doing so, we shall stand by our qualifications, in particular the seventh one: 
we refrain both from taking continuity between the ‘Pharisees’ of the New 
Testament and other sources and the ‘rabbis’ in rabbinic literature for granted 
and from denying it offhand. We consider it one possibility among others. 
What rabbinic evidence is there concerning the three areas of conflict with the 
‘Pharisees’? 


(a) Fasting. The Didache authors reject the custom of the ‘hypocrites’ that 
fasting must be done on Wednesday and Friday. Here, a link with rabbinic data 
is obvious. Early Tannaic sources are explicit that ‘the second and the fifth 
weekdays are reserved for community fasts’. Otherwise, rabbinic literature 
records no conflict over the particular week days for fasting. Discussions over 


117 tTaan 2:4 the same is implied in mTaan 1:6; 2:9. These were also the days for law courts, 
markets, and religious gathering days: cf tTaan 2:4; mMeg 1:3; 3:6; 41. Comments by 
R. Eliezer, R. Yoshua, and R. Yose suggest an early Tannaic terminus ad quem. Cf Luke 
18:12 mentioning ‘fasting twice a week’. See Alon, ‘Le-yishuva shel baraita ahat’, in idem, 
Studies 2:120-127; Alon, 'Ha-halakha be-Torat 12 ha-Shelihim), 291f; Schürer, History 2: 483f; 
Safrai, ‘Gathering in the Synagogues’, 10; Van de Sandt - Flusser, Didache, 291-293; Tomson, 
‘Halakhic Evidence’. 
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the fast day calendar did exist, as is testified by rabbinic reports on the ‘Scroll of 
Fasts’ from the period of the first revolt against Rome.!!? There are also rabbinic 
reports of debates over calendar matters between Pharisees and Boethusians 
or Sadducees, and this is confirmed by Qumran evidence on calendar disputes 
with Temple authorities.!? Insofar as the Didache community's observance 
of Wednesday and Friday did relate to the Jubilee calendar, this must have 
been another object for conflict with the Pharisees, and it may be accidental 
that rabbinic literature does not confirm this. What it does confirm is the 
matter-of-fact acceptance of Monday and Thursday as fast days. This proves 
the Didache’s ‘hypocrite’ adversaries to be observant of the tradition codified 
in rabbinic literature. 


(b) Prayer. The Didache also records a conflict with the ‘hypocrites’ about the 
prayer to be prayed three times daily. Here, the Mishna contains an explicit, 
important dispute. Without introduction, Rabban Gamliel the Younger is cited 
as laying down that, Every day, one should pray eighteen benedictions, and 
related texts stipulate this is thrice daily.?? His colleagues Yoshua, Akiva and 
Eliezer differ not about the hours but about the eighteen benedictions, stating 
that ‘a summary of the eighteen' or ‘a short prayer' is all one can prescribe, or 
at least in case prayer is not fluent in his mouth), or alternatively, that prayer 
should not be ‘fixed’ but consist of real 'supplications. This last argument is 
also shared by another rabbi mentioned elsewhere.!?! It appears we are faced 
with a decree initiated by Gamliel about a mandatory prayer said three times 
daily and consisting of eighteen benedictions. So much indeed is stated in a 
later tradition transmitted in the Talmud: 'Our masters taught: Shimon ha- 
Pekuli arranged eighteen benedictions in correct order before Rabban Gamliel 
at Yavne.7? According to rabbinic literature, Yavne was the location of the 


118 Scroll of Fasts, see the edition by Noam, Megillat Taanit, and her article, Megillat Taanit’. 
It is not clear though how this is related to the question of on which week days to 
fast. 

119 Josephus, Ant 1812317, Sadducees must follow Pharisaic ritual rules. mMen 103-3, tMen 
10:23, Boethusians and festival rites on Sabbath. Similarly re. Succoth: tSuk 3:1, 16; bSuk 43b, 
48b. Following 1QpHab 11:4-7, the Wicked Priest observed another Day of Atonement than 
the sectarians. 

120 mbBer 4:3-4. mBer 4:1 defines the hours of the ‘morning’, ‘afternoon’, and ‘evening prayer’; 
tBer 21-2 explains these to be ‘set by the Sages’ in parallel to the hours of the daily 
sacrifices. 

121 R. Shimon ben Nataneel, mAv 2:17; see Fleischer, ‘On the Beginnings, 426. 

122 bBer28a;bMeg17b. In the former passage, the tradition about the birkat ha-minim follows. 
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rabbinic court and academy between the destruction of the Temple and the 
Bar Kokhba war which was set up by Yohanan ben Zakkai and later directed by 
Gamliel the Younger.!23 

Earlier research was based on the consensus that the 'Eighteen Benedictions' 
had slowly evolved during Second Temple times and were finally 'arranged in 
correct order’ at Yavne.^ More recently, the interpretation has been advanced 
that no traces of an obligatory prayer are to be found before the destruction 
of the Temple; prayers were said individually and often in private. Statutory 
prayer must have been introduced only after the destruction, possibly in part 
in response to the cessation of the daily Temple service on behalf of the com- 
munity, which offered the natural setting for personal prayer.!?® In fact, one of 
the corollaries of the Eighteen Benedictions is its formal function as a prayer 
on behalf of the community.!2$ The simultaneous though diverse objections of 
Gamliel's contemporaries suggest that they reacted to a novel decree that he 
had initiated.!?? In particular, they seem to appeal to the existing custom that 
saying the short prayer taught by some sage is sufficient; Tannaic literature pre- 
serves a number of these ‘short prayers’.!28 It is also clear that over the course of 
time the prayer of Eighteen Benedictions did gain general recognition. In the 
Talmud it is accepted as normal procedure. 

Itis ofgreat importance for our argument that by size, structure and wording 
the 'short prayers' just mentioned are very similar to the prayer taught by Jesus, 
especially the shorter version preserved in Luke 179 Moreover it is said that Jesus 
taught this short prayer in response to the question of his disciples, ‘Lord, teach 
us to pray as John taught his disciples’ (Lk 111). In other words, Jesus’ prayer 
is seen as another prayer besides that of John the Baptist. Viewed from the 


123 Seel Schwartz, Lod (Lydda); Rosenfeld, Lod and Its Sages. 

124  Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 27-41; Heinemann, Prayer; Alon, The Jews 1: 266-272. 

125 Fleischer, ‘On the Beginnings’; Safrai, ‘Gathering in the Synagogues’; see further Tomson, 
‘The Lord’s Prayer’. As Fleischer notes, the Apostles went praying in the Temple (Acts 2:46; 
3:1). For a different analysis see Cohen, ‘Pharisees and Rabbis’. 

126 This aspect is stressed by Rabban Gamliel in tRH 2:18, insisting on the formal represen- 
tative function of the ax ry, lit. ‘agent of the community’, while his colleagues are 
opposed and stress individual prayer. This seems to belong to the discussion cited mBer 
4:3-4. 

127 See esp Fleischer, ‘On the Beginnings’, 426-428. Ibid. 437 he also suggests that R. Yehuda 
ha-Nasi’s remarkable decision (c. 200CE) to list Gamliel’s opponents reflects ongoing 
opposition. 

128 Cfthe mp nsn taught by R. Yoshua, R. Eliezer and others in mBer 4:4; tBer 3:7. 

129 Thus correctly Lachs, Rabbinic Commentary, 118f. See further Tomson, ‘The Lord's Prayer’. 
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perspective of the tradition preserved in Luke, therefore, the prayer the 
Didache authors wanted to stick to instead ofthe novel prayer decreed by Gam- 
liel was not basically different from that of Eliezer or Yoshua. 

According to the assessment of Shmuel Safrai, Gamliel could have risen to 
power only after Domitian’s death in 96CE and must have died before the 
revolt under Trajan, 115-117 CE.!30 If Gamliel introduced his rule of Eighteen 
Benedictions near the beginning of his reign, which is not unlikely, this would 
roughly coincide with the dating around 100 CE we have advanced for Matthew 
and Didache. The far-reaching conclusion suggests itself that both the rabbis 
Yoshua, Eliezer, and Akiva and the editors of Didache — and of Matthew, quite 
likely — opposed the new rule. The Matthaean redactor's familiarity with a 
specific Shammaite position and the many Matthaean phrases reminiscent of 
rabbinic usage reinforce this conclusion. 


(c) The title ‘rabbi’. Rabbinic literature offers indirect but clear evidence about 
its introduction. Consistently, a difference is made between sages who worked 
before the Destruction and those who worked after it. Even such prominent 
pre-70 sages as Shammai and Hillel are always mentioned without title, and 
practically all those after that date are referred to with the title.!?! There is no 
report ofthe change-over. Explicit mention is found only in a letter ofthe tenth 
century Babylonian Jewish leader Sherira Gaon: "The designation "rabbi" came 
into use with those who were ordained at that time ... The practice spread from 
the disciples of Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai.!3? However it is not clear that Rav 
Sherira possessed a positive tradition and did not just draw the conclusion from 
the rabbinic data that we are also drawing: Yohanan ben Zakkai is reported to 
have prepared the ground for ‘rabbinic’ Judaism after the Destruction.!3? Just so, 


130 Safrai, ‘Hitosheshut ha-yishuv; 331f. 

131 The introduction of ‘rabbi’ as a formal title did not stop its use as a polite address, cf 
the case in mNed 9:5 (ms K) where the sage called ‘Rabbi Akiva’ is addressed by one 
of the litigants, just as we have it in the Gospels: ‘Rabbi, my father bequeathed me 800 
dinar’ It is unclear how this relates to the analysis by Cohen, ‘Epigraphical Rabbis’. How 
are we to assess the social significance of epigraphic conventions in proportion to the 
use of ‘rabbi’ in rabbinic literature, keeping in account also Jewish multilingualism and 
multiculturalism? 

132 The Second Letter to Kairwan, in Iggeret Rav Sherira Gaon, ed B.M. Lewin, repr Makor, 
Jerusalem 5732, 125, as translated by G. Levi in Alon, The Jews, 1: 226. Cf brief discussion by 
Stemberger, Einleitung, 16. In ed Lewin p126, Sherira writes on ‘Abba’ as a name, nota title. 
For Alon, the issue at hand is ordination itself, not the title ‘rabbi’. 

133 See the sober article in zy 2nd ed (2007) by Wald, ‘Johanan ben Zakkai’. 
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the shift reflected in the distinct usage of rabbinic literature coincides with the 
conflict documented in Matthew over the title ‘rabbi’ used by the Pharisees.!3* 

In sum: around 100CE, the extant Didache and Matthew document conflict 
with the Pharisees over three items which rabbinic literature allows us to asso- 
ciate with the rabbis of the early Yavne period. The identification is the more 
credible in view of Matthew’s acquaintance with a specific difference between 
the schools of Shammai and Hillel documented in rabbinic literature. All dis- 
puted items are specifically relevant for structuring community and leadership. 
Moreover the conflict over the issue of daily prayer bears the imprint of Rabban 
Gamliel's leadership prevailing over prominent colleagues. In other words, the 
conflicts in Matthew and Didache bear the traces of the rabbinic ‘movement’ 
or ‘regime’ of Yavne. 


The Roman Perspective 


It is important to place the above evidence in the framework of the Roman 
Empire. Here Barnabas, which does not record conflict over Pharisaic or rab- 
binic rules, shows the most useful but also the most extreme position. The doc- 
ument testifies to a power struggle in Roman Palestine, welcoming Hadrian’s 
building project in Jerusalem as confirmation of the demise of the Jews. While 
the project represented a new situation which likely sparked the revolt, the ten- 
sions which erupted at that point must have been building up during preceding 
decades. Reflecting these tensions, Barnabas documents the catalytic influence 
Roman policy had on social relations of Jews and Christians in this period. The 
theory advanced by Marco Rizzi is interesting in this connection. He argues 
that as from 124/125 CE, Hadrian developed a panhellenic imperial philosophy, 
enveloping diverse religious identities and cults in a universal paideia, thus also 
creating the occasion for new forms of Christian self-expression.!?° This the- 
ory is able to explain both Hadrian's plans with Jerusalem/Aelia including the 
Jupiter temple and his massive investment in quenching the revolt of the Jews 
against those plans. Seen in this light, Barnabas' anti-Jewish polemics gain a 
remarkable theo-political significance. 


134 For helpful reflections on the transition from ‘Pharisees’ to ‘rabbis’ see Cohen, ‘The Signif- 
icance of Yavneh. And cf already Note 9 in Graetz, Geschichte 4: sot 

135  Rizzi Hadrian, esp Rizzi's introductory essay, 'Hadrian and the Christians, ibid. 7-20. 
The theory convincingly explains the birth of Christian apology (ibid. 141—144, Aristides), 
though the proposal to fit in Ignatius' letters (ibid. 147-150) is not convincing. 
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The Didache does not show any ofthis. In Matthew, however, there are some 
vestiges of the Roman presence. In addition to the Roman military figuring 
in the passion narrative adopted from Mark, Matthew shows interest in the 
Roman prefect and his wife (Matt 27:19-25) and in the military guard placed 
at Jesus’ tomb (xovotwdia, 27:65-66; 28:1). Moreover the Matthaean rework- 
ing of the Capernaum centurio story betrays a clear anti-Jewish slant as com- 
pared with Luke (Matt 8:5-15; Luke 7:1-10).136 This must be seen in relation 
to the other traces of de-Judaization we have noted. It seems Matthew under- 
went a number of minor gentile Christian, anti-Jewish touch-ups in its very last 
redactional stage. But this is still a far cry from the massive anti-Judaism com- 
bined with the impact of Roman politics seen in Barnabas. We can imagine the 
extant Matthew somewhere half-way an ongoing process of estrangement from 
judaism. 

Against this background, it is intriguing that not only four named Yavnean 
rabbis but also the redactors of the Didache — hence possibly also of 
Matthew - appear to have objected to Rabban Gamliel's decree of Eighteen 
Benedictions. At that point in time, apparently, members of the Didache- 
Matthew-Barnabas community were still in open communication with Jewish 
society, and Judaeo-Christians and sympathizing gentiles would still pray in 
common synagogues. On the other hand, Gamliel seems to have had the power 
to issue a decree affecting not only his own circle, but also a non- or semi- 
Pharisaic group like the Didache's and Matthew's. This could hardly be the 
case without Roman recognition. Indeed, Alon has adduced a singular rabbinic 
recollection which he interprets to that effect: ‘When Rabban Gamliel went 
to obtain authority from the hegemon in Syria ...?7 The likelihood that this 
otherwise unexplained visit, probably to Antioch, had a political implication 
is enhanced by rabbinic reports that Gamliel's household was 'close to the gov- 
ernment’ and made intensive use of Greek,!?? as also that he had other dealings 
with Roman officials.13? Although we do not know exactly how, the impression 


136 See Tomson, 'Mattháusevangelium: Cf also above ng6. 

137 mEd 7:7; bSan ua; see Alon, Jews in Their Land 1: 121. This reference was brought in 1906 
by Bacher - Schechter, ‘Gamaliel 11. 

138  tSota 15:8, ‘During the Quietus War, they prohibited ... studying Greek ... They permitted 
it to the House of Rabban Gamliel because they were close to the government’ (nw an 
mnb pap); cf bSot 49b; bBK 83a. On ‘Quietus’ see Lieberman, Tosefta ki-Fshutah 8: 767. 
The same expression is used in tAZ 3:5. 

139 SifDeut 451 (p. 408), nià3n oos. The story in SifDeut 444 (p. 401) also adduced by Alon, 
Jews in Their Land 1: 121 seems to relate to Shimon ben Gamliel, given the mss. evidence 
and the mention of Usha. 
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is that Gamliel, not unlike vassal rulers employed by the Roman administra- 
tion, somehow derived his power from Rome and so was able to issue a decree 
that not only challenged important colleagues but also annoyed the Didache- 
Matthew community. 

Our three texts reflect the conflict in different degrees. While in Didache it 
is limited to one added chapter, Matthew echoes conflict with the Pharisees all 
over and even contains some traces of an exclusive gentile Christian position. 
Barnabas, however, confronts us with a total rupture with Judaism that already 
belongs to the past. This transition makes one think of a quantum leap. What 
has intervened between, say, 100 and 130 CE? 

It is difficult not to think of the redactional comment in the Gospel of John 
that the Jewish leaders had declared followers of Jesus to be ‘outside the com- 
munity'!^? The earliest extant manuscript of this Gospel, Papyrus 52, is dated 
around 125CE, which gives a terminus ad quem for the decree.!^! This evi- 
dence tallies with rabbinic reports about the ostracizing of minim, 'separatists' 
or ‘heretics’, in situations attributed to this same period, early second century, 
with one central passage including Christians in that category.!*? The Fourth 
Gospel's traditional association with Ephesus does not nullify its obvious rela- 
tions with Judaea, nor does Barnabas' rather primitive allegory outweigh the 
author's knowledge of Jerusalem events to prove an Alexandrian origin. Our 
three documents appear to share in the same development. Somehow the rab- 
binic body led by Gamliel the Younger seems to have declared Christians out 
of bounds. Again one would suspect connections with Roman policy, but this 
requires further investigation. 


140 John 9:22, pluperfect ovveredeivto, ‘the Jews already had decided’ that Christians are &no- 
cuvdywyot; cf. 12:42; 16:2. This does not relate to the birkat ha-minim but to excommunica- 
tion laws, cf Cohen, ‘Pharisees and Rabbis’, 275f. To that extent Louis Martyn's lucid essay, 
The Gospel of John in Christian History, must be rewritten. 

141 See Brown, Introduction, 373-376 for the ‘History of the Johannine Community’ (along 
with the Gospel); Aland — Aland, Der Text, 94-97 for Papyrus 52 and the dating of the 
extant John. 

142 SeeSchremer, Brothers Estranged, with tHull 2:19-24 as the central passage. For a different 
take on the same passage see Schwartz — Tomson, "When Rabbi Eliezer Was Arrested’. 


CHAPTER 14 


Beyond Naming: 
Laws of Minim in Tannaic Literature and 
the Early Rabbinic Discourse of Minut 


Adiel Schremer 


Introduction 


Leaving aside the much-discussed questions as to who were the minim! and 
how we should translate that word,? it is clear that the phrase ‘laws of minim’ 
can be understood in two different ways. In classical rabbinic usage the con- 
struct ‘laws of minim’ may be understood as referring to the ‘laws’ by which the 
minim live; the manners that typify the minim. In this sense the phrase is used, 
for example, by the Tosefta, when it rules that: ‘If one does not want to make 
his house dirty, he may slaughter into a utensil or into a hole, but in the mar- 
ket he should not do so, because he thus follows the laws of minim’ (No pwan 
pra ‘pin ns nv man 72 nvy) Here the term ‘laws of minim’ refers to the 
means by which the minim slaughter animals, and it is clear, therefore, that its 
meaning is ‘the practices of the minim'^ However the phrase ‘laws of minim’ 


1 See Katz, ‘Rabbinic Response to Christianity’, 287-293. 

2 See Segal, Two Powers in Heaven, 5 n2; Miller, ‘Minim of Sepphoris. This issue is taken up in 
more detail in my book Brothers Estranged and in my article ‘Wayward Jews’. 

3 tHul 2:19 (ed Zuckermandel 503). The reference to ‘laws’ of slaughtering, that the minim are 
said to have had, seems odd. For this reason I prefer to render the text as speaking of the 
‘practices’ of minim. See, for this usage: Sifra, Ahare Mot 9.13. Note, however, the formulation 
of the parallel ruling in mHul 2:9, pran nx npm Su D nwy sò pwa (‘and in the market 
he should not do so, in order not to imitate the minim’). One wonders whether there is any 
connection between "pn (‘laws of’) and npm (‘imitate’). See also Sifra Kedoshim 11. The 
meaning of the phrase, in either version, is obscure (as noted long ago by R. Abraham ben 
David in his comments on Maimonides, Mishne Tora, Laws of Temidim u-Musafim, 1.10, om 
mp np SD pron ['I do not know what “laws of minim” means’]). In the parallel baraita in 
bHul 4ıb the phrase is omitted altogether, and instead one finds there a biblical prooftext: 
pn s5 ommpina 20870 own 13 nvuy gd prox (‘and in the market he should not do so, 
because it is said: “And in their laws you shall not follow”’). With all likelihood this version is 
secondary. 

4 Inthe same sense the phrase appears in bTam 31b. True, in the printed editions of the Talmud 
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may also refer to laws pertaining to minim, and be understood as hinting at the 
existence of halakhic rulings, within classical rabbinic literature, that attempt 
to regulate social and economic relations with minim. Such rulings, which play 
an important role in various early Christian texts pertaining to heretics, are 
very rare in early rabbinic literature: in fact, they are to be found only once in 
the entire Tannaic corpus, in tHul 2:20-21. The present paper is devoted to this 
text.® 

The importance of that text lies in the fact that it is of halakhic nature: it pre- 
scribes the ways in which one should deal (or, better, refrain from dealing) with 
minim. It presupposes the social existence of people who are recognized by the 
public as minim, and it attempts to injure them in the realm of actual social 
relations, not merely in the realm of discourse. Because of the importance of 
this point, it deserves some elaboration. 

A well-known theory, current in sociological literature since the early 1960’s, 
and known as the ‘labeling theory’, views labeling as an important tool in 
social conflict, which individuals and groups sometimes use to stigmatize their 
opponents and thus to deny their very claim for belonging in the community. 
According to that theory, not only does the application of a unique name, or a 
tag of derogatory quality, to a person or to a group of people delegitimize that 
person, but far more: it serves as a means for creating a boundary within the 
community and thus for the exclusion of those members of society with whom 
the speaker is in conflict." Following this recognition of the social function 
of naming and labeling, students of ancient Christianity and early rabbinic 
Judaism have come in recent years to realize that labels such as ‘heretic’, or ‘min’, 


the reading there is npn pin (‘laws of the nations’), however in all extent manuscripts (as 
well as other early witnesses) the reading is pran "pm (‘laws of the minim’). See Sussman, 
‘History of Halakha’, 53 n176. 

5 See, for example, the second and third canons of Johannan Bar Qursos, in Vööbus, The 
Synodicon in the West Syrian Tradition, 1.147 (Syriac text); 2.144 (English translation); the 
canons of the ‘Holy Fathers, ibid. 1.159-163 (Syriac text); 2.154-157 (English translation); and 
answers 32-34 of the ‘Orient Fathers’, ibid. 1.173f (Syriac text); 2.165f (English translation). 
The twenty-seventh canon of the Synod of Mar Isho’yabh should also be considered in this 
context. See Chabot, Synodicon Orientale, 158f. 

6 One aspect of this text, that is, its relation to ancient ‘laws of separation’ from gentiles, as 
they are seen in the book of Jubilees and in the Qumran scrolls, was discussed in my paper, 
‘Seclusion and Exclusion’, 127-145. 

7 See Erikson, Wayward Puritans, 14; Becker, Outsiders, 9. For general discussions of the labeling 
theory, See Gove, ‘Labeling Perspective’, 3-20; Pfohl, Images of Deviance and Social Control; 
Pfhul, The Deviance Process; Sumner, The Sociology of Deviance, 197-248. 
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are not ‘essential qualities that groups or ideas possess, but correlatives and 
mutually reinforcing categories belonging to the dynamics of social-political 
and intellectual processes of boundary-setting and identity formation: Hence 
the understanding formulated by Karen King that, ‘calling people heretics is an 
effort to place outside those who claim to be on the inside’? 

Canadian historian of the Roman Empire, Brent D. Shaw, has magnificently 
demonstrated this insight in his 1992 paper on the so-called ‘Donatist Con- 
troversy which took place in the first days of June 411CE in the monumental 
Baths of Gargilius at Carthage.!° ‘The Catholic church and the imperial power) 
Shaw noted, ‘identified their opponents as “Donatists” and used that label as 
the means of marking them.” That labeling, however, provoked an immedi- 
ate response from the African Christians, in which they made clear that they 
were unwilling to accept this identification: ‘We are simply bishops of the truth 
of Christ our Lord’, they exclaimed, ‘so we ourselves and so it is usually noted 
in the public records.’ The African Christians refused to be referred to by the 
label ‘Donatists’ because they understood very well the implied purpose of that 
labeling, that is, to deny their very claim to be considered legitimate Chris- 
tians. 

Shaw’s analysis is an excellent example of Averil Cameron’s assertion that, 
in the debate on ‘heresy and orthodoxy’, ‘the study of labeling and naming is 
enormously fruitful’! Can the early rabbinic discourse of minim be read in a 
like manner? Some Tannaic texts appear to justify such an approach. Thus, for 
example, in mMeg 4:9 we are told that if one put his tefillin on his forehead, 
‘this is the way of minut’. This text may be read in two different ways. One may 
wish to view it as a testimony about the way in which the minim put on their 
tefillin. On such a reading, minim are Jews of whom the Mishna ‘knows’; they are 
Jews who are recognized as minim by the public. However, one may suggest a 


8 King, ‘Social and Theological Effects’, 28. It may fairly be said that among students of 
ancient Christianity, ‘It is the new orthodoxy to point out that heretics are made, not 
borne’, as noted by Cameron, ‘Violence of Orthodoxy’, 103. A similar approach can be 
found among students of heresy in the Middle Ages. See e.g. Moore, The Formation of 
a Persecuting Society; McSheffrey, ‘Heresy, Orthodoxy and English Vernacular Religion’, 
47-80. On the Jewish side the most important contribution in this direction is, of course, 
that of Boyarin, Border Lines. 

9 King, What is Gnosticism? 24. 

10 See Shaw, ‘African Christianity’, 5-34. 

11 Ibid. 21. 

12 Ibid. at. 

13 See Cameron, ‘Violence of Orthodoxy’, 105. 
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different view, according to which the Mishna, by labeling a certain religious 
practice with the tag minut, constructs those Jews who follow that practice 
as minim. Accordingly, we would say, it is not that minim already exist; it is 
rather the Mishna that makes some Jews — by means of calling them minim — 
to be considered as such. Along the same line, when we read in mSan 4:5 that 
minim maintain that there are ‘many powers in heaven), we need not necessarily 
conclude that there were some Jews who were recognized by the public as 
minim, of which the Mishna then says what it says, for it is equally possible to 
read it as making the claim. On such a reading, the Mishna, by labeling a certain 
theological stance as minut, constructs those Jews who espoused that belief as 
‘others’, as minim. 

By contrast, the text to which the present paper is devoted appears to resist 
such a reading. It does not label certain people as minim, or certain phenom- 
ena as minut; rather, it rules how one should treat minim in the social realm. 
Because of its operative character it must be read as assuming that its rulings 
can be actually implemented (regardless of whether, or not, they were indeed 
followed by anybody). And in order for such rulings to be fulfilled, one must 
assume that minim could have been identified as such by the public. Other- 
wise, any halakhic ruling that appears to be relating to minim would lose its 
functional meaning. Hence, this text may indicate, that minim were an already 
existing phenomenon in Palestinian Jewish society of its time. 


Laws of Minim: Text and Context 


mmay man nern nina NOX pan Ti.nNin3 à mn " r3 Rënn v3 [1] 
‚D’nn mar wa nrw ant 

amna, To 011 m3 n5 nmi mr may pan nwnw nnw man [2] 
qan oma paodip aD Drog Don 

DN pod pio rf mma peo jon pum pe qn pnpi? po pro pana ps [3] 
.mv51 199 Sin an nas ND qnn PRATNA PRI nns pma 


[A] Meat found in the hand of a non-Jew is permitted for gain. [Meat found] 
in the hand of a min is prohibited [even] for gain. [Meat] coming forth 
from a house of idolatry, lo, this is meat of sacrifices to the dead. 

[B] For they said: The [act of] slaughter of a min is [considered as if it were 
done for the sake of] idolatry. Their bread is [considered as] the bread of 
a Samaritan, and their wine is deemed wine used for idolatrous purposes, 
and their produce is [considered] untithed, and their books are consid- 
ered as magical books, and their children are mamzerim’. 
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[c] People are not to sell anything to them, or buy anything from them. And 
they do not take wives from them or give children in marriage to them. 
And they do not teach their sons a craft. And one may not seek medical 
assistance from them, either healing for property or healing for a person.!* 


The immediate context in which these rulings are found in the second chapter 
of the Tosefta, tractate Hullin, is that of halakhic rulings relating to the slaugh- 
tering of an animal, which was done with an inappropriate intent on the part 
of the slaughterer while slaughtering. According to tHul 2:13, an act of slaughter 
done for the sake of a pagan deity renders the meat completely prohibited: ‘He 
who slaughters a beast with the intention to toss its blood for the sake of idola- 
try, or to burn its fat for the sake of idolatry, this is meat sacrificed to the dead 
And with the same spirit the Tosefta further rules that: ‘He who slaughters for 
the sake of the sun, for the sake of the moon, for the sake of the stars, for the 
sake of the planets, for the sake of Michael, prince of the great host, or for the 
sake of a small shilshul, this is deemed to be meat sacrificed to the dead ip 

In connection with this ruling the Tosefta goes on to proscribe various 
methods of slaughtering which, so it seems, were considered by the rabbis as 
the manner of slaughtering done for the purposes of idolatry: 


(ls omg: bar pay on mno win nn Tino Nb or ind ab pomw PR 
tind omw araoa [Hopa mpn 15 px Dan 53 23 5y nrsom on Sw ps Tin) 


14  tHulz:2of (ed Zuckermandel 503), according to the text of Ms Vienna Hebr. 20. I have not 
found significant variants either in the editio princeps or in Ms London Add. 27,296 (ed 
Margoliouth 445). See, however, n26 below. Compare bHul 13a-b. 

15 tHul 2:13 (ed Zuckermandel 502). The immediately following passage rules that: ‘He who 
slaughters for the purpose of healing, or for the provision of gentiles, or for the provision of 
dogs, itis prohibited for use’ (ibid.). As the next one refers to ‘he who slaughters for the sake 
of the sun, for the sake of the moon, for the sake of the stars, for the sake of the planets’ etc. 
(ibid.), which is directly connected to the ruling about slaughtering for idolatry, it appears 
that the ruling concerning a slaughter for the purpose of healing or for the provision of 
gentiles is a marginal gloss, that made its way into the text in an inappropriate place. 

16 ` tHul 238 (ed Zuckermandel 503). The expression ‘sacrifices to the dead’ is based on 
Ps 106:28. 

17 The text appears to be corrupt at this point. Either some permissive words are missing 
(he may slaughter [...] or onto a dish of water’), or the word 8 should be read as Su, 
which would present us with a not uncommon style in Tannaic Hebrew: xin vnw (‘he 
may slaughter onto a dish of water’). For such a reading see: Lieberman, Tosefeth Rishonim, 
2: 226. For 18 that is pronounced and heard as u see: idem, 'Emendations, 377f; Kahana, 
‘Notes’, 240. 
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One may not slaughter [an animal in a manner that the blood would run] 
either into seas or into rivers, or into muddy water, but one may slaughter 
into a bowl of water. And on a ship one should slaughter onto a dish of 
water, but if he does not have a place on the ship he may slaughter into 
the sea. And if one does not want to make his house dirty, he may slaughter 
into a utensil or into a hole. But in the market he must not do so, because 
he thus follows the practices (literally: laws) of minim. Therefore, if he has 
done so, he should be examined.!? 


Here the Tosefta rules that not only slaughtering for the sake ofidolatry renders 
the meat prohibited for use, but far more: even slaughtering in a manner similar 
to that of idol-worshipers is illegitimate. For this reason, and along the same 
line, to slaughter an animal in a manner resembling the practice of the minim 
is prohibited. The Tosefta, in other words, strives to create a distinctive Jewish 
way' with respect to the preparation of non-sacral meat for eating. 

The mention of minim in the concluding sentence of the latter passage is the 
peg which enabled the editor ofthe Tosefta to introduce other halakhic rulings 
relating to minim. Admittedly, the first of these rulings is still in the sphere 
of questions pertaining to slaughtering and consumption of non-sacral meat: 
‘Meat which is found in the possession of a gentile is permitted for gain; in the 
possession of a min it is prohibited for gain? However, the rest of the material 
has nothing to do with the preparation of non-sacral meat. The reason for their 
inclusion is that they all pertain to minim. 

The term used by the editor to introduce these rulings, "sg 15, for they 
have stated; leaves the reader with the impression that the following sentence is 
adduced in support of the previous ruling. In truth, however, this is a technical 


18  tHul239 (ed Zuckermandel 503). 

19  tHul 2:20 (ed Zuckermandel 503). The halakhic concept ‘permitted/prohibited for gain’ 
appears throughout Talmudic literature, but usually anonymously. It appears in the name 
of an early second century sage in tOrla 1:6 (ed Lieberman 284), according to the reading 
of Ms Erfurt: ‘R. Akiva says: meat in milk is permitted for gain’ In Ms Vienna and the editio 
princeps the saying is attributed to R. Shimon ben Elazar, who flourished during the second 
half ofthe second century CE, but the former reading is corroborated by a parallel baraita 
in tHul 8:1 (ed Zuckermandel 510) and in the MekRY Kaspa 20 (p. 337). Cf Lieberman, 
Tosefta Ki-fshutah, 2: 820. 
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term for citing earlier material,2° commonly used by Tannaic sources to link 
up rulings that originally had no necessary literary connection. It emerges, 
then, that the rulings in tHul 2:20-21 represent an earlier source, that was 
incorporated here by the redactor because of the mentioning of minim in the 
previous text. 

This source is comprised of two parts. [B] declares the legal status of various 
products belonging to minim, as also their children who are considered totally 
illegitimate. It does not explicitly prohibit the use of these products by other 
Jews, but rather seems to presuppose that labeling these products as halakhi- 
cally illegitimate would lead any Jew who wishes to follow rabbinic halakha to 
abstain from consuming them. [c], in contrast, is articulated in a prescriptive 
manner; it explicitly prohibits social connections with minim. This stylistic dif- 
ference opens the possibility that the two parts emanate from distinct sources. 
Indeed, the statement in part [B], that the children of minim are mamzerim, 
necessarily implies a prohibition on marriage with them, and the repetition of 
the prohibition in part [C] is redundant. 


Content and Purpose 


The precise identity of those Jews against whom the laws of minim' were 
directed cannot be ascertained from the text in tHul 2:19-20 alone. Moreover: 
as has been frequently noted in scholarly literature, no single group of people 
stands behind all the references to minim in early rabbinic literature, and it is 
not at all sure that we need to assume an actual 'group' (in the social sense) 
as the target of the early rabbinic discourse of minim.?! It would be better, 
therefore, to leave aside the question concerning the precise identity of those 
against whom these laws were directed, and instead to assess their content and 
purpose. 

As a basis for its rulings, the Tosefta creates a sense of comparison between 
the status of the minim and that of idolatrous gentiles, so as to treat the former 
in the severest possible manner. It does so in two steps: first, by stating that 
"Meat found in the hand of a non-Jew is permitted for gain, [but Meat found] 
in the hand of a min is prohibited for gain’ Second, by quoting an earlier 
ruling — ‘as they have ruled’ - which states explicitly that the min is worse 


20 See Epstein, Introduction, 726. The following, then, is an earlier source which is quoted by 
tHul 2:20. 
21 See Cohen, ‘Virgin Defiled, 3; Miller, Minim of Sepphoris’, 377f, 4o1f. 
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than a gentile. That ruling is found at the beginning of tractate Hullin in the 
Tosefta: 


pon nonv mun ar Dem asx oma Y»ss jaw monui pomw 53n 
„5109 1 5wi mr mmay 


All are permitted to perform an act of slaughtering [of an animal], and 
their slaughtering is valid, even a Samaritan, even an uncircumcised, and 
even an Israelite apostate. The act of slaughter done by a min is deemed 
as idolatry, and that of a Gentile is invalid.?? 


The contrast created by the Tosefta's rhetoric between the min and all other 
‘problematic’ Jews, is striking. All are permitted to perform an act of slaughter- 
ing, the Tosefta says, even those whom we would not imagine to be included 
is such a permissive clause, such as the apostate, but not the min!?? Further- 
more: not only is the min worse than a Samaritan,?* worse than the one who is 
not circumcised and even than an apostate, but far beyond: he is treated more 
severely even than a non-Jew. For, an act of slaughter of an animal, done by a 
non-Jew, is only invalid’ (thereby not prohibiting the sale ofthe meat, or its use 
for purposes other than eating), while the same act done by a min renders the 
meat entirely forbidden. 

The halakhic image of the minim, as standing at the most extreme point 
on the spectrum of Jewish villains, is intensified by the Tosefta's statement 
that their Tora scrolls?* are viewed as magical books (pnoip 50), and their 


22  tHul1a (ed Zuckermandel 500). In the parallel baraita in bHul 4b (and 5a) the min is not 
mentioned, but this version is most probably secondary. It may be explained by the fact 
that according to the Babylonian Talmud itself minim were almost unknown in Babylonia. 
See: bPes 56a; bAZ 4a; bHul 13b. 

23 Note that in tBM 2:33 the minim are grouped together with the apostates (and the inform- 
ers) and considered equally as the worst enemies of the community, while in our text they 
are treated in a harsher manner and seen worse even than apostates. 

24 On the halakhic status of the Kutim (Samaritans) in early rabbinic sources see Schiffman, 
‘Samaritans in Tannaitic Halakha’, 323-350. See also Lehnardt, ‘Samaritans (Kutim)), 139- 
160. 

25 Books (pap) is the standard term in Tannaic texts for scrolls of Tora, and therefore it 
is to be assumed that the Tosefta here refers to scrolls of Tora owned by minim. Had the 
Tosefta's reference been to some sort of books composed by minim, the text would have lost 
much ofits rhetorical power. The point ofthe text is to deem anything possessed by minim 
as illegitimate for use because of the sole reason that it belongs to minim, regardless of its 
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children are considered entirely illegitimate (1732). The former expression is 
unattested elsewhere in classical rabbinic literature, and therefore its precise 
meaning is difficult to ascertain. However, it seems quite clear that the label- 
ing of Tora scrolls, which the minim are said here to possess, as magical books, 
disqualifies these scrolls from use for ritual purposes by other Jews. Similarly, 
the application of the halakhic category of mamzer to the children of minim 
has dramatic social consequences, as it makes these children entirely ineligi- 
ble for marriage with other Jews. Yet, the rhetorical function of the use of these 
extreme halakhic categories is not only the creation of a halakhic ban; it also 
communicates the message that nothing belonging to minim may be consid- 
ered legitimate from any point of view. 

Once the halakhic image of the minim, as standing at the most extreme 
point on the spectrum of Jewish villains, is established, the Tosefta is able to 
proceed and state in [B] that the wine, bread, and fruit of minim, have a similar 
status to the wine, bread and fruit of Kutim (Samaritans) and non-Jews: ‘Their 
bread is [considered as] the bread of a Kuti, and their wine is [considered] 
wine used for idolatrous purposes, and their produce is [considered wholly] 
untithed. The effect of such a reckoning goes far beyond proscribing common 
eating with minim; it directs a Jew, who wishes to follow rabbinic halakha, to 
refrain from purchasing (or receiving in any other way) these products from 
a person who is considered by the community to be a min, even if he, or she, 
does not plan to consume it together with that ‘suspect’ person. Thus, a Jew who 
follows rabbinic instruction would refrain not only from social relations with 
people who are considered minim, but also from economic relations with them. 
This ban, therefore, severely limits the ability of a min to remain a member of 
the community. 

The same can be seen in [c]. The Tosefta rules that: 'One does not sell to 
them and does not buy from them: It further rules that one may neither marry 


own quality. For this reason, a scroll of Tora, even if perfect from all perspectives relating to 
itsaccuracy and manner of production as demanded by rabbinic halakha, is prohibited for 
use and considered as a magical book if owned by a min. See also bGit 45b:'A scroll of Tora 
written by a min should be burnt! The reference to ‘books of minim’ in tShab 13:5 should be 
understood along the same line, as it was indeed interpreted by medieval commentators. 
See, for example, the commentary of Rav Hai Gaon, published by Lewin, Otzar ha-Gaonim, 
2.102, as well as that of R. Hannanel, in his commentary ad bShab 116a. This interpretation 
was followed and further supported (without, however, mentioning these authorities), by 
modern scholars as well. See Kuhn, ‘Giljonim und Sifre Minim, 34f; Alon, The Jews in their 
Land, 276; Urbach, ‘Self-Isolation or Self-Affirmation’, 290f. 
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a daughter of minim, nor give them a child in mariage 26 and it prohibits 
teaching their children a craft. At the same time it prohibits accepting from 
the minim any assistance, even medical help: And they do not seek medical 
assistance from them, either healing for property or healing for a person! 
Thus, the practical dealing with minim on a daily basis is sharply reduced, and 
the possibility of the minim to remain members of the Jewish community is 
practically excluded. 

From a practical point of view, this discursive act amounts to a halakhic 
prohibition: one may not consume products belonging to minim, nor have any 
social and economic relations with them. However, the Tosefta’s rhetoric is 
extreme, as can be seen, for example, with its use of the halakhic category of 
‘bread of a Kuti’. For a Jew who eats the ‘bread of a Kuti’ is equated elsewhere to 
one who eats pork.?7 The Tosefta could have expressed its prohibition by simply 
using a phrase such as ‘prohibited for any use‘. Instead, it labels the products of 
minim with severe halakhic categories, and thus it intensifies the message that 
minim stand at the most extreme point of Jewish felons. 


Date 


When was our text composed? The fact that it is presented anonymously makes 
any attempt to date it with certainty a difficult task. A terminus ad quem is the 
time of the final redaction of the Tosefta, but this is of little help, as the date 
of the redaction of the Tosefta is not really known.?® According to accepted 
wisdom among students of early rabbinic Judaism it was redacted during the 
second half of the third century CE. However, there are several considerations 
that support an earlier date for the rulings under discussion here. 

Subsequent to the block of rulings pertaining to minim discussed above, the 
Tosefta presents the following story: 


26 I understand the Hebrew phrase 779 pin psa Inn PRW PX as a reference to marriage, as 
is the meaning of these verbs throughout Tannaic literature. It should be noted, however, 
that a medieval authority (cited by Lieberman, Tosefeth Rishonim, 2: 227), appears to have 
understood the text as speaking of negotiation in business. Unfortunately, the reading of 
MS London of the Tosefta is unhelpful at this point, because the entire phrase is missing 
there, as noted by Lieberman ibid. 

27 See mShev 8:10: ‘They further said before him [R. Akiva]: R. Eliezer used to say: “One who 
eats the bread of a Kuti itis as if he eats pork.’ He said to them: Shut up! I will not tell you 
what R. Eliezer said concerning this matter’ Compare yShev 8:10 (38b). 

28 ` See Strack and Stemberger, Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash, 156f. 
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There was a case with R. Elazar ben Dama, who was bitten by a snake, 
and Jaakov of Kefar Sama came to heal him in the name of Yeshu son 
of Pantera, and R. Yishmael did not allow him. They (sic; read: he) said 
to him: ‘You are not permitted, Ben Dama!’ He said to him: ‘I shall bring 
you proof that he may heal me’, but he did not manage to bring the proof 
before he died. Said R. Yishmael: Happy are you, Ben Dama, for you have 
departed in peace, and you did not break down the hedge of the Sages. 
For whoever breaks down the hedge of the Sages calamity befalls him, as 
it is said: ‘He who breaks down a hedge is bitten by a snake’ (Eccl 10:8).?? 


In this story R. Yishmael expresses the view that it is better to die rather than 
to receive healing from a follower of Jesus, for the receiving of healing by the 
name of Jesus breaks down the hedge set up by the Sages. To which hedge 
set up by the Sages did R. Yishmael refer? Although we cannot answer this 
question with complete confidence, it is evident that the editor of the Tosefta 
assumed that R. Yishmael based himself on the rulings pertaining to minim, 
which were presented just before the story. The concluding sentence of these 
rulings states explicitly that: ‘One may not seek medical assistance from them, 
either healing for property or healing for a person’. And it is quite clear that the 
editor placed the story about R. Elazar ben Dama and R. Yishmael right after 
the above rulings in order to explain, by this editorial association, R. Yishmael’s 
stance. According to the editor's view, then, the ‘laws of minim’ emanated from 
R. Yishmael himself, or preceded him, that is, they should be dated to the early 
second century CE. 

Is the editor's assumption that the ‘laws of minim’ originated with R. Yish- 
mael (or were known to him) necessary? Without any doubt, it is plausible that 
R. Yishmael did need to base himself on some authoritative ruling, from which 


29 ` tHul 2:21 (ed Zuckermandel 503). The story is discussed by Schwartz, Leben durch Jesus, 
13-23. For an earlier, Hebrew version see: idem, ‘Ma Hava Ley Memar, 69-83. See also 
Schremer, ‘Seclusion and Exclusion’, 141-145, and most recently Schwartz — Tomson, ‘When 
Rabbi Eliezer Was Arrested’, 151f. 
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he could deduce the opinion that R. Elazar ben Dama was not allowed to 
be healed by that Jacob who came to heal him by the name of Jesus. For, 
according to R. Yishmael's view expressed elsewhere, the duty to save one's life 
overrides even the prohibition against idolatry!?? Hence, his stance in this case 
is surprising and calls for a justification. It must be based on some legal ruling 
that viewed the receiving of healing from minim even worse than idolatry. Such 
a ruling is indeed found at the concluding sentence of the laws of minim; to 
which the story is attached: ‘They do not seek medical assistance from them, 
neither healing for property nor healing fora person. Therefore the assumption 
that R. Yishmael was familiar with the rulings pertaining to minim, as we know 
them from tHul 2:20-21 (or, even, that he was the original author of these 
rulings), is certainly reasonable. 

It must be admitted, however, that this assumption is only a possibility; it 
is not actually proven. It is equally possible that R. Yishmael based himself 
on another text or tradition, and we cannot exclude the possibility that the 
ruling prohibiting one from receiving healing from a min, concluding the laws 
of minim, was fashioned after, and as a result of, his teaching. Nonetheless, 
the fact that the Tosefta's editor assumed that the laws of minim’ were the 
foundation of R. Yishmael's stance indicates that the Tosefta's editor did not 
consider these rulings as his own. Rather, he assumed them to be of an earlier 
generation. 

Indeed, various expressions found in our text are attributed elsewhere to 
rabbis who flourished in the second century CE. Thus, for example, in the 
context of its ruling that, Meat which is found in the possession of a gentile 
is permitted for gain; in the possession of a min it is prohibited for gain; 
the Tosefta also says (as we have seen) that meat ‘which goes forth from a 
pagan temple, it is deemed to be meat from the sacrifices for the dead’. This 
statement is found, word for word, in mAZ 2:3, where it is attributed specifically 
to R. Akiva, who died around the year 135CE. Similarly, The Tosefta's ruling 


30  SeeSifra, Ahre Mot, Mekhilta de-Arayot 14 (Ms Vatican Hebr. 66, ed Finkelstein, 374): ‘“He 
shall live in them" (Lev 18:5) — R. Yishmael said: Whence do you say, that if one was told 
in private, "Engage in idol worship so that you will not be killed" that one should worship 
and not be killed? Scripture says: "He shall live in them" not that he will die in them: 
In the parallels in bSan 74a and bAZ 27b the words 'in private' do not appear. Instead, 
R. Yishmael's statement is augmented by the following note: 'Is it so even in public? 
Scripture says: "Neither shall you profane my holy name" (Lev 22:32). The existence of two 
different versions of a comment limiting R. Yishmael's stance indicates, in my opinion, 
that these comments are not an original part of his saying, but later additions, which were 
meant to alleviate his extreme stance. 
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that one may not seek medical assistance from the minim, ‘either healing for 
property or healing for a person), uses a phrase which in mAZ 2:2 and in tAZ 3:4 
is attributed specifically to R. Meir, who flourished in Palestine during the 
second half of the second century CE. 

These verbatim parallels hint at a possible literary connection between the 
halakhic rulings of tHul 2:20-21 and the laws of idolatry in Tractate Avoda 
Zara. This presumed connection may account for the enigmatic attachment 
of rulings concerning a Jew who wishes to get a haircut from a non-Jew and 
rulings relating to the purchase and sale of scrolls of Tora from gentiles, as they 
appear in tAZ 3:5-7: 


jm ma35 vvnn ANT PR omaa pa an ARM "unn anonn Dm fa] 
"an DR 19007 bw? Pn? ppipt jaw man ARINI PRII nv35 Dana 
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[A] A Jew getting a haircut from a gentile may watch in the mirror; from a 
Kuti he may not watch in the mirror. They [the Sages] permitted to the 
house of Rabban Gamliel to watch in the mirror, because they are related 
to the government. A Jew who is giving a haircut to a gentile, when he has 
reached the forelock, he removes his hands. 

[D] One may purchase from the gentiles scrolls [of Tora], tefillin, and mezuzot, 
provided that they are written properly. And there was a case with a 
certain gentile in Sidan who was writing scroll [of Tora], and the case 
came before the Sages and they said: It is permitted to purchase from 
him. 


How are we to explain the editorial decision to place these two halakhic issues 
in tandem in tAZ 3:5-7? As there is no intrinsic character of these distinct 
issues that could account for their grouping together?! a plausible explanation 
whould be that these rulings are based on (and are an elaboration of) an earlier 
source, in which the status of scrolls of Tora written by a ‘problematic’ person 
was mentioned. This is exactly what we find in the laws of minim' in tHul 2:20: 


31 At first sight one might entertain the thought that at the basis of this literary association 
stands the mere graphical resemblance between the Hebrew word for barber (150) and 
the Hebrew word for scroll of Tora (10). According to this suggestion, the Tosefta's editor's 
consideration here was technical in the most external sense. This imaginative suggestion, 
however, was rejected long ago by Albeck, Mehkarim, 142 n3. 
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among the products of minim, which are prohibited for use, one finds their 
"books, that is, their scrolls of Tora. If, therefore, the ‘laws of idolatry’ in tractate 
Avoda Zara are based on a source such as the ‘laws of minim’ in tHul 2:20-21 
this would further support the suggestion for a relative early dating ofthe laws 
of minim’ in the latter source. 

These considerations are by no means conclusive, of course, but taken to- 
gether they do seem to suggest that, the ‘laws of minim’ in tHul 2:20-21 predate 
the time of the Tosefta’s editor. Whether or not these rulings are as early as 
R. Yishmael’s time we cannot know, but they clearly belong to the Tannaic 
period. 


Conclusion 


Among all the references to minim in early rabbinic literature, halakhic rulings 
pertaining to minim are quite rare. In fact, they are found only in a single 
text in the Tosefta (tHul 2:20-21), where they are presented anonymously. 
The purpose of these rulings (‘laws of minim’) is to ban social and economic 
relations with some members of the community, in a way that amounts to 
an actual exclusion.?? These ‘laws’ present the minim as the worst people, 
against whom an uncompromising war should be directed. It may be claimed, 
therefore, that these laws enforce, in the social realm, the discursive production 
of these members of the community as ‘others’. 

The operative nature of this halakhic text requires the ability of its audience 
to implement it. As Martin Goodman has written: 


It is not the legislation itself that can provide social historians with evi- 
dence so much as the assumptions that lie behind that legislation. When 
a law is issued it can be inferred that the society to which it is addressed 
could, even if it did not, respond to that law. If certain terms and con- 
cepts are used by the jurists it can be assumed that those would have some 
meaning in contemporary society. There was no point in inventing hom- 
ilies and laws about everyday life unless that life was recognizably that of 
the audience 27 


32 Compare Goodman, Function of Minim; 505f, and my comment in Brothers Estranged, 
190 N51. 

33 Goodman, State and Society in Roman Galilee, 7. See also Satlow, ‘Rhetoric and Assump- 
tions, 136. 
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Following this consideration it may reasonably be argued that the laws of 
minim’ in tHul 2:20-21 presuppose the ability of the audience to recognize 
minim ‘out there’. This, in turn, may have some significance for our understand- 
ing of the development of the early rabbinic discourse of minut. For, even if one 
insists that minim were a rabbinic invention, that is, a discursive category used 
by the rabbis to mark some members of the Jewish community as ‘others, it 
seems that by the time the ‘laws of minim’ were formulated the minim have 
become an established social ‘fact’. 

If, then, we accept the Tosefta's editor's assumption that the ‘laws for minim’ 
were known already to R. Yishmael, it would seem that by the first third of the 
second century CE there were some people within Palestinian Jewish society 
who were recognized as minim, so that a halakhic rabbinic text could have 
referred to them as such. True, the Tosefta’s editor's assumption cannot be 
regarded a conclusive evidence concerning the date of the text. However, the 
fact that he did assume so indicates that the text did not originate with himself, 
but rather it predated him. Indeed, as we have seen, various considerations 
lead in the direction that the ‘laws of minim’ were formulated no later than 
the second half of the second century. This is quite close, chronologically, to the 
earliest references to minim in Tannaic literature, many of which are attributed 
to rabbinic sages who flourished in the first decades of the second century cE.’* 
The labeling of some members of the Jewish community as minim (and certain 
phenomena as minut), and the establishment, at about the same time, of 
halakhic rulings guiding one how to deal with such people, indicates that the 
early rabbinic discourse of minut is an early second-century phenomenon. 


34 See Schremer, Brothers Estranged, 96. 


CHAPTER 15 


The Rule of the Martian in the Ancient Diaspora: 
Celsus and His Jew 


Albert I. Baumgarten 


A text achieves full authority not by closing debate, but by 
accumulating it. 


MARY CARRUTHERS, The Book of Memory, 213 


Of all the scholars who have worried about the proper ways to compare ancient 
Judaism and Christianity, Jonathan Z. Smith has always been one of the most 
learned, provocative, and thought-provoking. He insists that we ask why we are 
offering specific comparisons and what agendas may lie behind or underneath 
the choices for comparison that we make and the ways in which we execute 
them. A magic may dwell in comparison, and comparison may be one of the 
most basic tools by which we organize and understand the world,! but Smith 
warns us that the magic that dwells in comparison can easily fool us, deceive 
us, and lead us astray.? 

The statement inviting us to the conference in Brussels, which stressed that 
'the colloquium is part of a larger project whose aim is to query not only the 
traditional idea ofthe primordial separateness ofJudaism and Christianity, but 
also the accepted practice of studying the early centuries separately either from 
aJewish or froma Christian point of view, would fit very well with atleast one of 
Smith's prescriptions. Smith insisted that we were often misled by the pursuit of 
what Marc Bloch called the ‘idol of origins’? — asking which was first and which 
secondary, who originated and who borrowed, whose religion was pure and 


1 Smith, In Comparison. 
2 Smith, Drudgery Divine. 
3 Bloch, The Historian’s Craft, 29-35. 
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whose syncretistic. Smith prescribed: ‘The question is not “which is first?”, but 
rather, “why both, at more or less the same time?”’* Accordingly, the goal of the 
colloquium was to study Jews and Christians not separately, but as ‘one single 
history, a history that can only be written when both sets of sources (Jewish 
and Christian) are taken seriously. 

Nevertheless, while Smith identified flawed comparisons or tendentious 
examples (with these two categories often overlapping significantly), he also 
argued that there was something ultimately arbitrary about comparison: 


Comparison provides the means by which we “re-vision” phenomena 
as our data in order to solve our theoretical problems ...5 Comparison, 
as seen from such a view, is an active, at times even a playful, enter- 
prise of deconstruction and restitution which, kaleidoscope-like, gives 
the scholar a shifting set of characteristics with which to negotiate the 
relations between his or her theoretical interests and data stipulated as 
exemplary. The enterprise of comparison, in its strongest form, brings 
differences together solely within the space of the scholar's mind. It is 
the individual scholar, for his or her own good theoretical reasons, who 
imagines their cohabitation, without even requiring that they be consent- 
ing adults — not processes of history, influence, or diffusion which, all too 
often, have been held to be both the justification for and the result of com- 
parison.” 


At the most abstract level, it is impossible to disagree with this statement. One 
would have to concede that even a comparison as apparently unlikely and 
far-fetched between Genesis and the Chandogya Upanishad - as attempted 
by some of my former colleagues at McMaster — might have some value, if it 
were well done.® Nevertheless, as historians studying a time and place in the 
past, some prior value should be given to the way our questions were asked 
and answered by those who lived in the time and place we are investigating 
and who experienced in their own lives the phenomena we seek to under- 
stand. Therefore, despite Smith, we need to give some privileged status to the 


4 Smith, Drudgery Divine, 114. For an explicit example of the way the convenors of the confer- 
ence believed that the cases of Jews and Christians should be studied as entangled history, 
see Schwartz — Tomson, ‘When Rabbi Eliezer was Arrested’. 

Smith, Drudgery Divine, 52. 

Ibid. 53. 

Ibid. 115. 

Combs - Post, Foundations of Political Order. 
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comparisons and contrasts offered in ancient sources and the conclusions 
drawn there. While these ancient insights are far from infallible, and we can 
always choose to offer our own alternatives as the ‘real causes, invoking the 
historian’s privilege first articulated by Thucydides, we can only ignore these 
ancient accounts at our peril. At the very least, somewhere in our analysis we 
must take account of them. They are valuable clues in pursuit of one of the 
historian's primary goals, as articulated by Christopher Hill: to get the feel of 
how people lived in the past and in what ways their sensitivities differed from 
ours.? 


Celsus and His Jewish Source 


With these thoughts in mind, I would like to turn to Celsus's comments on 
Jews and Christians, as these have been preserved in Origen's refutation, Contra 
Celsum (henceforth cc).!° In his attack against the Christians, Celsus engaged 
in numerous comparisons, between Graeco-Romans and Christians, between 
Graeco-Romans and Jews, as well as between Jews and Christians. The latter 
set of comparisons is my main interest in this paper. 

Celsus had done his homework quite well. He showed no special knowledge 
of Jewish sources in Hebrew and Aramaic, but he had read the Bible in Greek, 
the Book of Genesis in particular, and commented on these stories, finding 
them absurd. He was familiar enough with Jews and Christians to allow that 'the 
more reasonable Jews and Christians allegorize these things: He claimed that 
allegory was the refuge of these Jews and Christians from their shame caused 
by these embarrassing stories (CC 4.48; see also 1.17 and 1.27). Furthermore, 
Celsus had read some allegorical treatises on the law. However, so far as he was 


9 Hill, The English Bible, 437. In reflecting on her career asa historian, C.W. Bynum explained 
that one of the maxims that guided her was a wall slogan from the student revolution of 
Paris in 1968 that she kept tacked on the bulletin board of her office: ‘Toute vue des choses 
qui n'est pas étrange est fausse' (Bynum, ‘Why Paradox‘, 435). She also warned (ibid. 440) 
against the dangers of what she called 'presentism' This fits well with the note of caution 
sounded by Kraft, ‘The Weighing of the Parts’, 92, that scholars must pay attention to the 
issues that were important to the historical participants and the way these issues affect our 
historical understandings. This means that there should bea limit to ‘redemptive criticism’ 
in the name of current theological or political loyalties, or to an attempt to achieve some 
sort of contemporary rapprochement by setting the clock back to a more agreeable time 
and situation in the past. 

10 Wilken, Christians as the Romans Saw Them, 94-125. 
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concerned, ‘The allegories which seem to have been written about them are far 
more shameful and preposterous than the myths, since they connect with some 
amazing and utterly senseless folly ideas which cannot by any means be made 
to fit (CC 4.51). These allegories did not convince Celsus. One obvious example 
of a Jew who allegorized Biblical stories and laws was Philo of Alexandria, so 
perhaps Celsus was commenting on Philo’s works.!! Whether or not Celsus 
was relating specifically to Philo's works, his familiarity with Jewish allegorical 
treatises is another sign that he had done his homework. As for his rejection of 
the argument of these treatises, allegories never seem to fit to an outsider. 

Celsus also denounced the doctrine of bodily resurrection as 'the hope of 
worms, and added the observation that the fact that some Jews and Christians 
did not accept this belief showed its utter repulsiveness (CC 5.14). Again, this 
attests to his detailed knowledge of the two faith communities.!? 


11 For Philo’s allegorical attempt to avoid the difficulties posed by the story of the Tower of 
Babel (below n70), see Conf10-15. See also the discussion in Bloch, Moses und der Mythos, 
179-184. 

12 Those Jews who did not accept the belief in bodily resurrection could have been Sad- 
ducees, cf Mark 12:18-27 and parallels, on which see Meier, ‘Debate on the Resurrection’. 
For my purposes, it matters not whether Meier is correct in arguing that this debate goes 
back to the historical Jesus. It is evidence for the position of the Sadducees, in any case, 
and could have been taken as such by Celsus. Another New Testament source is Acts 23:6; 
see Daube, ‘On Acts 23’ and Viviano — Taylor, 'Sadducees, Angels. As Celsus was familiar 
with the New Testament, he could easily have learned about the Sadducees from these 
verses. However, the tone of his remarks suggests that those Jews who denied bodily res- 
urrection were his contemporaries in the diaspora. If so, they are unknown. See Kalmin, 
‘Between Rome and Mesopotamia, who once thought that the attacks against the Sad- 
ducees by Babylonian rabbis indicated the presence of proto-Karaites in their world, but 
has since become convinced that this is most unlikely and there is no evidence for the 
existence of these proto-Karaites. Consequently, searching for traces of post-70 Sadducees 
in the Greek speaking diaspora is even more a venture into darkness. mSan 10:1 denies a 
place in the world to come to those who denied the resurrection of the dead. This is usually 
assumed to be a remnant of pre-70 polemics with the Sadducees. However, as just noted, 
Celsus’ remarks suggest that there were post-70 Jews in the diaspora who denied bodily 
resurrection. Could they have been the contemporary target of the Mishna, instead of or 
in addition to the pre-70 Sadducees? Christians denying bodily resurrection were men- 
tioned by Justin, Dial 80.4f. Not surprisingly, he considered them heretics, but one can be 
virtually certain that they considered themselves fully Christian. For possible identifica- 
tions of these Christians see Setzer, Resurrection of the Body, 74-77. The issue of bodily 
resurrection was a major element in Christian disputes with ‘heretics’ and with ‘pagans’, 
with entire treatises devoted to the topic. See further Bynum, The Resurrection of the Body, 
26-58. 
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As he had read the Hebrew Bible, he had also read the New Testament. For 
example, he knew the Christian charge, based on Matt 27:34, that the Jews 
were punished for their role in condemning Jesus by the destruction of their 
Temple (cc 4.22). He knew that the Christians of his time were split into many 
warring parties who condemned each other (cc 3.12). Finally, Celsus also knew 
the current historical experience of Jews and Christians. He addressed the 
Christians as follows: 


You will surely not say that ifthe Romans were convinced by you and were 
to neglect their customary honors to both gods and men and were to call 
upon your Most High, or whatever name you prefer, He would come down 
and fight on their side, and they would have no need for any other defence. 
In earlier times also the same God made these promises and some far 
greater than these, so you say, to those who pay regard to him. But see how 
much help he has been both to them (the Jews) and you (the Christians). 
Instead of being masters of the whole world, they have been left no land 
or home (hestia, perhaps, however, meaning altar = temple) of any kind. 
While in your case, if anyone does still wander about in secret, yet he is 
sought out and condemned to death. (cc 8.69) 


In particular, if hestia in this passage is understood as ‘altar’ or ‘temple’, the 
remark that Jews do not have a hestia = altar = temple of any kind (hopoia 
tis) may be an allusion to the destruction of the temples of Jerusalem and 
Leontopolis, and therefore another indication of Celsus’ extensive knowledge 
of things Jewish. 

As this discussion establishes, when Celsus spoke in his own name about 
Jews and Christians, his perspective was that of an outsider, albeit a well- 
informed outsider, but an outsider nevertheless. As summarized by Origen, 
Celsus believed that ... 


Jews and Christians quarrel with one another very foolishly, and that our 
wrangle with one another about Christ is no different from that called 
in the proverb a fight about the shadow of an ass (i.e. a wrangle about 
trifles; Plato, Phaedrus 260C) ... There is nothing worthy of attention in the 
dispute of Jews and Christians with one another, since they both believe 
that by divine inspiration a certain savior was prophesied to be coming 
to dwell among mankind; but they do not agree as to whether the one 
prophesied has come or not ... (CC 3.1) 
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Celsus also compared Jews and Christians ‘to a cluster of bats or ants coming 
out of a nest, or frogs holding council round a marsh, or worms assembling in 
some filthy corner, disagreeing with one another about which of them are the 
worst sinners’ (CC 4.23). 

Now, it is improbable that Celsus read Simmel on conflict, Freud on the 
narcissism of small differences,'* J.Z. Smith on ‘What a Difference a Difference 
Makes’, or even my own modest contribution to recognizing and understand- 
ing the phenomenon I dubbed the ‘rule of the Martian'!6 Nevertheless, his 
remarks fit unusually well into the context of this sort of analysis. Our first 
obligation, I would therefore argue, if we wish to understand the interaction 
between the Jews and Christians Celsus knew, is to place their mutual com- 
ments and criticisms in the framework of the narcissism of small differences. 
These were Jewish discussions, often with deep roots in Second Temple times 
and/orin the surrounding Graeco-Roman world. The divisions and distinctions 
may seem small to outsiders, but they were of much higher importance - often 
absolutely critical — to insiders. 

Next, it is important to determine what Jews and Christians Celsus knew. 
Since he alluded to phenomena well known in Egypt and performed by those 
who had learned from the Egyptians (CC 1.68), it seems reasonable to assume 
that this was where Celsus derived his knowledge. This conclusion derives 
some support from Celsus' four references to a certain Dionysius, an Egyptian 
musician (CC 3.17, 19; 6.41; 8.58). If Celsus was not in Egypt proper, perhaps 
he acquired his extensive knowledge about Jews and Christians in one of the 
Eastern diaspora communities, or perhaps in Rome itself. With one possible 
exception that remains a puzzle (the tradition that Jesus' biological father was 
a Roman soldier named Panthera, cc 1.32), the connection of these Jews to the 
world of the rabbis in the Land of Israel is dubious at best. All in all, Celsus' 
Jews and Christians were probably located in the Greek speaking diaspora of 


13 Simmel, Conflict. 

14 Freud, Civilization and its Discontents, 305. 

15 Smith, ‘What a Difference, 47, concluding remarks: ‘While the “other” may be perceived 
as being either LIKE-US or NOT-LIKE-US, he is, in fact, most problematic when he is 
TOO-MUCH-LIKE-US, or when he claims to BE-US. It is here that the real urgency of 
a "theory of the other" emerges. This urgency is called forth not by the requirement to 
place the “other, but rather to situate ourselves ... This is not a matter of the “far,” but, 
preeminently, of the “near.” The problem is not alterity, but similarity — at times, even 
identity. 

16 Baumgarten, ‘Rule of the Martian’. 
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the Near East. Maren Niehoff, argues that they were Alexandrian Jews, living 
there after the failure of the diaspora revolt of 115-117, around 150 CE.!” 

This conclusion’s significance can be enhanced if one also accepts a conclu- 
sion for which I argued some twenty years ago,'® reprising a point put forward 
by M. Lods in 1941.8 At the beginning of his work, Celsus repeated arguments 
derived from a dialogue between a Jew and Jesus and between a Jew and fel- 
low Jews who had left their old identity, ‘the law of your fathers (cc 2.4), for 
a new one. The remarks on Jews and Judaism in these dialogues differed rad- 
ically from the attitudes on these issues exhibited by Celsus when he wrote 
in his own name. Thus, to note only a few examples among many, when Cel- 
sus wrote in his own name he attacked the Jews for what he perceived as 
the worst flaw of all: lacking antiquity and wisdom (cc 1.14-16). The wisest 
nations, cities, and wise men, according to Celsus, such as Egyptians, Assyri- 
ans, Indians, Persians, Odrysians, Samothracians, and Eleusinians all held the 
ancient doctrine of the fundamental unity of God; as Origen noted, the Jews 
were notably missing from Celsus’ list, nor was Moses one of the wise men. 
Among other indicators of the Jewish lack of antiquity and wisdom, accord- 
ing to Celsus, was that the Jews copied the practice of circumcision from the 
Egyptians (cc 1.22), and they worshipped angels and practiced magic (CC 1.26). 
As noted above, for Celsus, Jews were condemned by the judgment of history. 
Instead of ruling the world, they had lost their land and had no home of any 
kind. 

Celsus’ Jew, in contrast, identified fully and proudly as a Jew. While Cel- 
sus himself thought that the doctrine of bodily resurrection was the hope of 
worms, and so impossible that it was even denied by some Jews and Christians 
(CC 5.14), yet, at least in one place, Celsus’ Jew stated clearly that: 


We hope, it is true, to be resurrected in the body and have everlasting 
life, and that he who is sent to us will be a pattern and leader of this by 


17 Niehoff, ‘A Jewish Critique. Niehoff argues that the Letter of Barnabas was a major target 
of Celsus’ Jew. Some scholars have concluded that Celsus had read Justin’s Apologies, e.g. 
Andresen, Logos und Nomos, 308. However, even if one accepts that conclusion it seems 
far-fetched to propose that Celsus' Jewish source was familiar with Justin's Dialogue with 
Trypho, or vice versa. See further Le Boulluec; ‘Vingt ans de recherches, 11; Troiani, ‘I 
giudeo di Celso’, 122f. I thank Prof. Niehoff for the opportunity to read and discuss her 
paper prior to its appearing in print. 

18 Baumgarten, ‘Jews, Pagans, and Christians’, at. 

19 Lods, Études sur les sources juives’. 
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showing that it is not impossible for God to raise someone up again with 
his body. (cc 2.77)? 


At the risk of over-interpretation, I suggest that Celsus’ Jew was well aware of 
the fact, noted by Celsus himself, that some Jews thought that bodily resurrec- 
tion was impossible. As against those arguments, he insisted that we (Jews) 
placed our faith in the resurrection of someone who would be a pattern and 
leader, who would show that against all doubts, it was possible for God to resur- 
rect the body.?! Celsus’ Jew was therefore aware of the debate within the Jewish 
community over the belief in bodily resurrection and argued against those Jews 
who believed it impossible. 

These Jewish’ dialogues — Lods, and I, argued — were real works written by 
a Jew or Jews,” copied by Celsus for his purposes. In light of Celsus’ familiar- 
ity with Jews and Christians and detailed knowledge of items of their belief, 
it seems perfectly straightforward to conclude that he would have learned 
about this Jewish work from his contact with Jews and Christians, then decided 
to copy from it in his attack against Christianity. Origen may have tried to 
deny the Jewish quality of these arguments, insisting that a ‘real’ Jew would 
never have argued that way (e.g. CC 2.28, 54) and that Celsus’ Jew was Cel- 
sus’ own creation — a work of representation, of the type that Origen (cc 1.28) 
denoted as prosopopoeia?? Monaci Castagno and Norelli accept Origen's 


20 God's power to raise the dead, against all otherwise reasonable experience and argument, 
was a major aspect of the ancient debate concerning resurrection. As Bynum, The Res- 
urrection of the Body, 2 noted: 'From the early church to the later twentieth century, the 
resurrection of the body is always connected to divine power. Accordingly, it is not surpris- 
ing that the belief in bodily resurrection became a touchstone of identity and a boundary 
marker of groups for both rabbinic Jews and orthodox Christians. See further Setzer, Res- 
urrection of the Body, 4 and 17, and the discussion above n12. Celsus' Jew, for whom the 
future ‘pattern and leader’ would prove that bodily resurrection was within the special 
powers of God, fits perfectly into this context. 

21 Ofcourse, for Celsus’ Jew, this pattern and leader’ had not yet come and was definitely not 
Jesus. Therefore, Celsus Jew could also comment that he doubted ‘whether anyone who 
was really dead ever rose again with a veritable body' (CC 2.57). At least thus far! 

22 At this point of the discussion, I leave open the question of whether the two or more 
Jewish' dialogues were part of the same work or independent compositions. See however, 
below at n34, where I am convinced by Niehoff's arguments that the two dialogues were 
the work of the same author. 

23 + Arhetorical device in which a speaker or writer communicates to the audience by speak- 
ingasanother person or object. Prosopopoeiae are used mostly to give another perspective 
on the action being described. For one modern example, consider: ‘If Miller Huggins was 
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conclusion, but one is entitled to wonder whether Origen’s analysis should be 
accepted, or rejected as based on nothing more than his polemical objectives — 
just as Origen claimed that Celsus was an Epicurean (e.g., cc 1.8), when the 
latter's philosophical positions were closest to Platonism,”> or that Jews were 
not well read in Greek literature (CC 2.34), when Celsus' Jew showed exten- 
sive knowledge of Greek myth (see below), or that Celsus' work was of so little 
value that it did not even meet the status of vain philosophical deceit, after 
the tradition of men, as defined by St. Paul (cc Praef 5), hence was so lacking 
in substance that there was no need for a reasoned response.?6 We need not 
be bound by Origen's attempts to discredit his opponent.’ There is nothing in 
these dialogues that contradicts the conclusion that they were the work(s) ofa 
Jew or Jews, and everything to support that conclusion. 

Despite Lods, this conclusion was accepted only in part by Menahem Stern, 
who insisted that ‘it should by no means be assumed that all the arguments put 
into the mouth of the Jews are derived by Celsus from a Jewish source'28 Ernst 
Bammel argued more explicitly for the authenticity of the Jewish material in 
the first two books of Celsus' work, however he assumed that Celsus' Jew who 
argued with Jesus in Book 1 was not the work of the same author as Celsus' Jew 
in Book 2, who criticized former Jews who had left for a new identity.?? Lincoln 
Blumellalso argued for the basic authenticity of much ofthe Jewish' arguments 
against Christianity in the first two books of Origen's Contra Celsum, but 
Blumell was unwilling to assert that Celsus followed a written Jewish source. 
According to Blumell, Celsus derived his knowledge of Jewish objections to 


alive today, he'd be turning over in his grave' (Yogi Berra, speaking of a former New York 
Yankees manager). 

24 ` Monaci Castagno, ‘Risposta’, 128f; Norelli, La tradizione sulla nascita; 137. 

25 Chadwick, Origen, Contra Celsum, xxi, xxiv-xxix; As Chadwick noted, ibid. xxv: ‘It is 
perfectly clear from almost every page of the Contra Celsum that Celsus is far from being 
in any sense an Epicurean. His philosophy is that of Middle Platonism’ See also Blumell, 
‘A Jew’, 310 n12. Magris, ‘Platonismo e cristianesimo’, argued that in order to appreciate 
the ways in which Celsus was a Platonist one needed to take account of the varieties of 
Platonism at his time as well as of the nature of mid-second century Christian thought; 
from a different perspective see also Niehoff, 'Did the Timaeus Create, esp 178-187. 

26 For a discussion of this aspect of Origen's Preface see Satran, ‘Truth and Deception’. 

27 Blumell, ‘A Jew’, 299f; Magris, Platonismo e cristianesimo’, 49 n4. De Lange, Origen and the 
Jews, 6of. 

28 Stern, GLAJJ 2: 228—230, quote 230. 

29 ` Bammel, ‘Der Jude des Celsus, 265-283. Lods, ‘Etudes sur les sources juives’, 000, also was 
certain that Celsus had combined the works of several Jewish authors. See also, Troiani, ‘Il 
giudeo di Celso’, but note the dissent of Monaci Castagno, ‘Risposta’. 
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Christianity from familiarity with Jewish-Christian disputations.?? As Blumell 
concluded, ‘It is in fact impossible to determine whether Celsus’ Jew was a 
real person, a conglomeration of many persons, or simply an imaginary figure 
employed solely to further Celsus’ assault on Christianity.*! 

Blumell's reasons for rejecting the conclusion that Celsus had a written 
Jewish source or sources were based largely on silence, on what was missing in 
Celsus’ treatise as preserved by Origen, such as a discussion of Isa 7:14. However, 
given the fragmentary nature of the evidence, is silence — even on a supposedly 
central issue as Isa 7:14 (noted by Origen, CC 1.34) - a sufficient reason to reject 
what seems like the simpler explanation, namely, that Celsus, who knew so 
much about Jews and Christians, derived the material answered in the two 
Jewish dialogues' at the beginning of Origen's work from a written source or 
sources? This is especially true in light of the fact that the literary form of the 
Jewish' material in the first two books of Contra Celsum, as dialogues, differs 
from the rest of Celsus' True Doctrine.?? If Celsus really composed this material 
himself why did he switch from one format to another in the rest of his work?93 

Maren Niehoff pursues this discussion further and settles the issue.?^ She 
shows that the formulae employed by Origen to introduce, continue, and con- 
clude discussions of objections made by Celsus' Jew were typical of those usual 
when dealing with a written work. These aspects of Origen's response may not 
be indicative, since Origen was definitely working with Celsus' written work, 
but Niehoff finds an explicit indication in Celsus' words quoted by Origen that 
Celsus was dealing with a written source. At the beginning of the second dia- 
logue, where the Jew turned to his fellow Jews who had left the law of their 
fathers for anew life, Celsus' Jew accused them of having been deceived by 'that 
man whom we were addressing just now’ (cc 2.1). The second dialogue thus 


30  Blumell, A Jew, 301. See also De Lange, Origen and the Jews, Gëf who seems to adopt the 
same position. Cf Setzer, Jewish Responses, 147-151 whose discussion of Celsus’ Jew is very 
schematic. She simply states that Celsus' Jew reflects genuine Jewish-Christian debates, 
ibid. 148. Setzer was apparently unaware ofthe contributions of Lods, Bammel, and Stern, 
who were not cited. 

31 _ Blumell, ‘A Jew’, 309. 

32 I made this point in Baumgarten, Jews, Pagans, and Christians’, 42, but it is dismissed 
without discussion or argument by Blumell, ‘A Jew’, 309, n7. 

33 From another perspective see Smith, Jesus the Magician, 78, who suspected that Celsus 
‘probably left out much that he thought was of exclusively Jewish interest, and he may 
have added arguments to appeal to his gentile readers’, to what he found in the earlier 
written Jewish source he reproduced. 

34 Niehoff, A Jewish Critique’. 
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referred to the first (where the Jew argued with Jesus). If all this Jewish’ mate- 
rial in Celsus were based on familiarity with Jewish-Christian disputations, as 
proposed by Blumell, this sort of internal cross reference would be extremely 
unlikely. Building further on this internal cross reference, Niehoff argues for 
considerable interdependence of content and perspective between Celsus’ two 
‘Jewish’ dialogues, so that they are best understood (against Lods and Bammel) 
as parts of the same work by one author 25 


Celsus’ Jew and the ‘Parting of the Ways’ 


If so, what can we say about this Jewish opponent of Christianity and of the 
comparisons he made between Judaism and Christianity cited in the first 
two books of Celsus’ work? First, in contrast to apologetic trends in modern 
scholarship, Celsus’ Jew virtually boasts that it was the Jews who punished 
Jesus (cc 2.4, 9).36 Next, again in contrast to trends in modern scholarship, 
for Celsus' Jew the 'parting of the ways' had already taken place. Christian- 
ity was 'another name and another life' to which some Jews had 'deserted' 


35 ` Accordingly in the rest of this paper I will refer to Celsus’ Jewish source and to his Jew, all 
in the singular. Note, however, that even in the material all found in Book 1 there are small 
contradictions. According to CC 1.28, Jesus went to Egypt as a laborer on account of his 
poverty and there tried his hand at magical powers at which the Egyptians excelled, a point 
unattested in any other known Jewish source. Yet, according to CC 1.66, Jesus was taken to 
Egypt as a child, lest he be murdered, more or less following the version in Matt. One 
should note, however, that disagreements ofthis sort were common among the canonical 
Gospels. They agreed on the major moments in the career of Jesus (especially in his trial), 
but disagreed on the route from point to point. See Bickerman, ‘Utilitas Crucis. In our 
case, Jesus must get to Egypt to learn their superior magic at some point (on the widely 
acknowledged excellence of Egyptian magic see e.g. Lucian, Philopseud 31). Celsus' Jew 
followed two sources that chose different ways to achieve the same narrative objective. 
Furthermore, it is unreasonable and unrealistic to expect a polemical work, such as Celsus 
or his Jewish source, to be consistent. 

36 Celsus Jew would agree with the message and objectives of the chosen and ordained men, 
sent throughout the world, according to Justin (Dial 108), to warn that ‘... a godless and 
lawless heresy had sprung from one Jesus, a Galilaean deceiver, whom we crucified, but his 
disciples stole him by night from the tomb, where he was laid when unfastened from the 
cross, and now deceive men by asserting that he has risen from the dead and ascended to 
heaven. 
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(cc 2.1). Next, again in contrast to trends in modern scholarship, Celsus's Jew 
worked with the ‘Mother-Daughter’ model of the relationship between Judaism 
and Christianity: they were not siblings. Celsus’ Jew addressed the ‘deserters’ 
asking them: ‘Why do you take your origin from our religion, and then, as if you 
are progressing in knowledge, despise these things, although you cannot name 
any other origin of your doctrine than our law (cc 2.4)?’ In sum, Celsus’ Jew 
would never have agreed with the implications of titles such as The Ways that 
Never Parted,?® Two Nations in Your Womb,?? Rebecca’s Children. 20 or engaged 
in sympathetic discussions of Judeo-Christianity, when Christians were Jews.*! 
Celsus' Jew would have objected violently to a statement that there was an 
ancient continuum, with Marcion and the Marcionites at one end and ‘many 
Jews on the other end for whom Jesus meant nothing*^? For Celsus’ Jew, Jesus 
was far worse than nothing. Accordingly, Celsus' Jew would have found it hard 
to find his own place on this supposed continuum. For him, this supposed 
continuum had no connection with reality as he experienced it. 

Ithink it important to stress that we have no idea whether Celsus' Jew spoke 
only for himself or for other Jews of his time and place as well. Nevertheless, 
the attitude of Celsus' Jew poses a challenge which should not be ignored to 
those scholars who have written works such as those just mentioned. This is 
because his judgment of Jesus and Christianity cannot be dismissed as the 
mad ravings of a Jewish heresiologist.? Many of the same opinions can be 
found in the works of ‘pagan’ writers up to and including Celsus himself, when 
one asks how they perceived the relationship between what we would come 
to know as Judaism and Christianity. In the view of these 'pagan' authors, 
were Judaism and Christianity the same or different, at war with each other 


37  CfActs2rzi where Paul was accused of teaching ‘all the Jews in the Gentile world to turn 
their backs on Moses, telling them to give up circumcising their children and following 
our way of life’. For that reason, again according to Acts 24:5, Paul was charged with being 
a ‘perfect pest and a fomentor of discord among the Jews all over the world’ See also the 
previous note. 

38 ` Becker - Reed, The Ways that Never Parted. 

39 Yuval, Two Nations in Your Womb. 

40 Segal, Rebecca's Children. 

41 Boyarin, Dying for God, 1-21. See further Palmer, ‘Von einem Bindestrich‘. For an extended 
discussion and critique of certain central conclusions recently argued by Boyarin, see 
Schremer, ‘Thinking about Belonging’, 4-10. 

42 ` Boyarin, Dying for God, 8; Semantic Differences’, 74. 

43 See Tropper, ‘Tractate Avot’, 185f, on why the rabbinic movement may not have felt the 
need to develop a heresiological counterpart to that of the church. 
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or somehow allied? Was Christianity new, as opposed to Judaism, which was 
generally acknowledged to be bizarre, but old? Did these authors employ the 
mother-daughter paradigm for the relationship between these two religious 
groups? As ‘outside observers, the farthest removed ‘Martians’ as possible in the 
diaspora, least aware of the finer distinctions between groups, and with their 
own perspective on the issues, their testimony is worth serious consideration. 

The earliest evidence has been surveyed by John Barclay in his paper in 
this volume. I fully share his conclusion that for Romans, ‘Christians’ were in a 
quite different category from ‘Jews’. Indeed, if one pushes the chronological and 
geographic limits beyond those in Barclay’s contribution, the picture is even 
more interesting. 

Lucian (ca. 125-180 CE), when discussing Peregrinus and his affiliation with 
Christianity, commented that it was a ‘new cult, introduced into the world by 
the man from Palestine who was crucified and whom they worship (Peregr 
11). Because of their beliefs in immortality, these Christians despise death and 
willingly give themselves into custody to be executed. They consider them- 
selves as brothers, sharing their property in common. As a result, according 
to Lucian, they are especially easy victims for charlatans and tricksters (such 
as Peregrinus), who can quickly acquire sudden wealth by taking advantage of 
these simple folk (Peregr 13). For Lucian, however, Jews were something else, 
not quite laudable or honorable, distinguished as specialists in spells for which 
fools fall.** 

Next comes Galen (129-ca. 200 CE). Discussing the creation account in Gen- 
esis, Galen commented that for Moses it was sufficient to say that God willed 
the arrangement of matter however He chose, since everything was possible 
for God, who could even make a bull or a horse out of ashes, while we say that 
certain things were impossible by nature and that God did not even attempt 
such things. Rather, we believe that God picked the best possible choice out 
of the range of possible outcomes.*° Galen expanded this idea, noting that the 
members of the ‘school (diatriben) of Moses and Christ; were more suscepti- 
ble to be taught certain novelties (due to their misplaced faith or naiveté) than 
physicians or philosophers accustomed to reaching conclusions by reason and 
proof. Galen therefore decided not to discuss anything at all with them.^9 It 


44 Stern, GLAJJ 2: 221-223, no. 374 and possibly no. 372. 

45 Stern, GLAJJ 2: 31-313, no. 376. Although the topic Galen addressed was Genesis and divine 
creation, the underlying issue was divine power. For that reason, perhaps the unspoken 
concern was the Jewish and Christian belief in bodily resurrection, which as noted above 
was intimately connected with the issue of divine power. 

46 Stern, GLAJJ 2: 315, no. 378. 
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is notable that here Galen made no apparent distinction between Moses and 
Christ. Their followers were both members of the same school, found in the 
same place. 

I conclude this discussion with Celsus himself, writing in his own name. 
As has already been noted, he was aware of the disputes between Christians 
and Jews, even if he treated them as trivial and not worthy of serious consid- 
eration (as mentioned above). In at least several critical places in his work he 
commented on the attitude of Christians and Jews on certain issues and con- 
sidered them two different groups. Thus, he noted that the more 'reasonable' 
Christians and Jews allegorized certain implausible Biblical stories, rather than 
taking them literally. He commented on the doctrine of bodily resurrection as 
‘the hope of worms, and added the observation that the fact that some Jews 
and Christians did not accept this belief showed its utter repulsiveness. Fur- 
thermore, he himself adopted the mother-daughter paradigm. Celsus remarked 
that the Jews suffered the appropriate punishment for their rebellion against 
the Egyptians at the time of the Exodus (measure for measure), when those 
who followed Jesus led a revolt against the Jews: 'In both instances, a revolt 
against the community led to the introduction of new ideas' (CC 3.5). Or again, 
"They themselves (the Christians) originated from Judaism, and they cannot 
name any other source for their teacher and chorus leader. Nevertheless, they 
rebelled against the Jews' (CC 5.33). Celsus could also ask: 


If the prophets of the God of the Jews foretold that Jesus would be his 
son, why did he give them laws by Moses ... Yet, his son, this man of 
Nazareth, gives contradictory laws ... Who is wrong? Moses or Jesus? Or 
when the father sent Jesus had he forgotten what commands he gave to 
Moses? Or did he condemn his own laws and change his mind, and send 
his messenger for quite the opposite purpose? (CC 7.18) 


In sum, of the authors surveyed, only Galen saw no significant difference 
between the two groups. Wilken found it 'curious' that Galen lumped Jews and 
Christians together. According to Wilken, 'By this time Christianity had estab- 
lished itself as a movement independent of Judaism, and it is likely that even 
people who only knew Christians casually could tell the difference between 
Jews and Christians.4” Wilken explained this dilemma in terms that he found 
satisfying: since the issue under discussion was the cosmogony at the begin- 
ning of Genesis, 'on the point that here interested Galen, there was no need to 


47 Wilken, Christians as the Romans Saw Them, 72f. 
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distinguish between the two'^? Perhaps. However, if our colleagues who write 
about Two Nations in Your Womb or ‘when Christians were Jews’ cannot invoke 
the support of Celsus’ Jew or of all the other ‘pagan’ authors discussed by Bar- 
clay and in the preceding pages, perhaps they can appeal to the testimony of 
Galen as one ancient authority who drew a picture similar to that they pro- 
pose.*? 

While the significance of this solitary piece of evidence remains to be deter- 
mined, the contrast between it and the redundant testimony of the other 
ancient authors discussed poses a significant challenge to some of the currently 
popular approaches to the ‘parting of the ways’.5° The nearly unanimous evi- 
dence of the ‘pagan’ authors, taken together with the explicit remarks of Celsus’ 
Jew, make it hard to argue that, ‘Most, if not all, Christians of the first, second, 
and perhaps even the third centuries considered themselves and were consid- 
ered by others as Jews,*! or that the elites on what would become the two sides 
(to whom Celsus’ Jew would have belonged) were so concerned with distin- 
guishing Jews from Christians because so many other people of Antiquity did 
not see the difference between Jews and Christians, that is, because the ways 


48 Ibid. 73. 

49 The extent to which the evidence of the ‘pagan’ authors has been disregarded completely 
by those who write about the ‘parting of the ways’ and even more so ‘the ways that never 
parted’ is indicated by the fact that I could not find even one reference to the Galen passage 
discussed above in Reed - Becker, The Ways that Never Parted. 

50 See also Goodman, Modeling the “Parting of the Ways" 123, who concluded: ‘If only 
the surviving pagan texts are taken into account, it would appear that, at least from the 
early second century, ‘pagans’ viewed Christianity as a wholly separate religion, which 
happened to have started in Judeaea: The evidence of the New Testament and the Church 
Fathers on the ‘parting of the ways, and the mother-daughter paradigm is far more 
complex and requires a separate study. For the moment, I note the position of the Epistle 
of Barnabas. It was explicit that it was wrong to believe that ‘the covenant is both theirs 
and ours’ (Barn 4:6). One of Rebecca’s twins was rejected: the two were not equal in any 
sense. Barnabas also utilized the mother-daughter model for the relationship of Judaism 
and Christianity, but inverted its consequences from the way it had been employed by 
Celsus’ Jew: the (Jewish) mother had been faithless, was therefore rejected by God, while 
the (Christian) daughter was a ‘new people’ (e.g. Barn 7:5 or 14:1). 

51  Boyarin, ‘Semantic Differences, 69 (emphasis mine). I feel much more sympathy for 
another statement from the same article, ibid. 78: ‘In suggesting that Judaism and Chris- 
tianity were not separate entities until very late in Late Antiquity, I am, accordingly, not 
claiming that it is impossible to discern separate social groups that are in an important 
sense Christian/not-Jewish or Jewish/not-Christian from fairly early on (by which I mean 
the mid second century). 
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had not yet really parted.9?? In the new picture of ‘the parting of the ways, espe- 
cially as argued by those who maintain that ‘the ways never parted’, or that 
the mother-daughter paradigm should be replaced, the evidence of the ‘pagan’ 
authors and of Celsus’ Jew must find a place. It should serve as a warning, even 
if it complicates matters further, and even if it sets a limit to ‘redemptive crit- 
icism’ and to attempts to find a time in the past when the hard lines of a later 
era had not yet been drawn. 


Celsus’ Jew and the (Jewish) ‘New Christians’ 


If as just argued, Celsus’ Jew serves to complicate the argument of those who 
maintain that the ‘ways never parted, at the same time he may provide evi- 
dence that can illuminate one aspect of their case. What can we say about 
those Jews who were accused by Celsus’ Jew of leaving their old identity for 
a new one? Can we recover at least a bit of their voice? It seems certain that 
they were Jews and not Christian Judaizers, but one wonders whether those 
Jews would have agreed that they were no longer Jewish or had left Judaism; 
however they conceived it. Did they see themselves as still observing the com- 
mandments of the Tora? Celsus’ Jew criticized them by noting that Jesus kept 
all the commandments and worshipped in the Temple (cc 2.6).53 Does that 
mean that in the view of Celsus’ Jew these ‘new Christians’ were keeping none 
of the commandments, or perhaps, only some of them? If the latter, were they 
like those ‘weak in faith’ of Romans 14, who only ate vegetables and kept cer- 
tain days holy? In their own minds, did they still see themselves as Jewish? 
Were they nothing more than examples of Tora observing Jews who believed 
in Jesus? Were they non-rabbinic and diaspora examples of R. Eliezer accused 
of minut??* Were they the diaspora analogues of the Nazoreans, supposedly 
cursed by birkat ha-minim at Yavne?>> Perhaps, unlike Celsus’ Jew, they saw 


52 Reed - Becker, ‘Introduction’, 23. 

53 Celsus Jew may have based this conclusion on the participation of Jesus and his disciples 
in the Passover sacrifice, Mark 14:12-26 and parallels. It was also important for Acts to insist 
that the members of the early Christian community sacrificed regularly in the Temple, 
Acts 2:46. However, as typical in a polemical work (see above, n35), Celsus’ Jew could also 
contradict himself and insist that Jesus performed profane actions (CC 2.7) and that he 
was not pure from all evils (Cc 2.41). 

54 See Boyarin, Dying for God, 26-41, and compare Schwartz — Tomson, ‘When Rabbi Eliezer 
was Arrested for Heresy’. 

55 Kimelman, Birkat Haminim'; See also the more recent discussion, along much the same 
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the ways as entangled, rather than parted? Was the choice between Judaism 
and Christianity a false choice for them? Perhaps Celsus’ Jew objected to them 
because of another consequence ofthe narcissism of small differences - they 
were too close for comfort.56 

While we cannot answer most of these questions with any degree of cer- 
tainty, the existence of Jewish Christians who observed the law is well known. 
Origen, for example, answered Celsus' Jew by noting that these Jewish converts 
to Christianity ... 


... have not deserted the law oftheir fathers, inasmuch as they live accord- 
ing to its prescriptions, receiving their very name from the poverty of the 
law, according to the literal acceptation of the word; for Ebion signifies 
“poor” among the Jews, and those Jews who have received Jesus as Christ 
are called by the name of Ebionites.°” 


For that reason, Origen could reject the charge of Celsus' Jew that the new 
Christians had abandoned the law of their fathers. Nevertheless, as one might 
expect, Origen did not sympathize with these Ebionites. He was contemptuous 
of them and offered a deprecating explanation of their name. Here, in Contra 
Celsum, and elsewhere, for example in De Principis 4.3.8, he explained 'Ebion- 
ites’ as a name derived from the poverty of mind of the members of the group. 
This was because the Jews read the biblical texts superficially, unlike the Chris- 
tians, who understood their deeper spiritual meaning.5® Nevertheless, Origen 
testified to their existence and to their observance of the commandments, as 
did other ancient authors, such as Justin.59 


lines, Langer, Cursing the Christians, 17-39. 

56 For the on-going conversation between Jews and Christians, well into the Middle Ages, 
and well after the two traditions were distinct, but showing the way the history of the 
members of these two faiths were still entangled (although somewhat differently than in 
antiquity, since Christians were now the majority in Western Europe and the Jews a small 
minority in their midst), see E. Baumgarten, ‘Seeking Signs’; eadem, ‘Shared Stories’. 

57 CC 2.1; see also CC 5.61. I note however, that these possible conclusions about the nature 
of the Jewish ‘new Christians’ would not fit well with Niehoff’s argument that the target 
of the attack by Celsus’ Jew was the Epistle of Barnabas, above, nı7. 

58 De Lange, Origen and the Jews, 76f, 82-84, 105f. 

59 It would be somewhat ironic, having rejected Origen’s insistence that Celsus’ Jew spoke 
as no real Jew would, or that Celsus himself was an Epicurean (above, 406), to accept 
his testimony about the law observant Jewish Christians. However, as Origen is not the 
only witness to the Ebionites, one can feel confident in accepting his testimony. As noted 
above, Justin, Dial 47.1 accepted Jewish Christians who observed the commandments in 
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Despite these uncertainties, the voice ofthese ‘new Christians’ may be heard 
in one section ofthe remarks of Celsus’ Jew. Among all the accusations hurled 
at Jesus and the Christians there are also several explanations (always rejected 
by Celsus’ Jew and then also denied by Origen, each for reasons of his own) 
of why those Jews addressed in Book 2 left the law of their fathers for a new 
life as Christians of some sort, after they were deluded by Jesus, who had 
been punished by the Jews (cc 2.4). Celsus’ Jew and Origen’s reply supply us 
with purported motives for the change of identity ofthese former Jews. These 
explanations cover CC 2.38-54. 

The ‘new Christians, according to Celsus’ Jew, supposedly accepted Chris- 
tianity, because we were led by this argument: because we know that his pun- 
ishment was meant to destroy the father of evil’ (hyper kathaireseös tou patros 
tes kakias, CC 2.47). These former Jews supposedly shared the goal of erad- 
icating the father of evil (Satan? the master of all the demons? the Roman 
Empire?),9? and concluded that the best way to do this was by becoming Chris- 
tian, partners in the campaign against the father of evil. In this way, they would 
share in the benefit Jesus brought to all mankind through his suffering. 

Another reason offered by Celsus’ Jew for the new way of life adopted by 
former Jews was the miracles performed by Jesus — healing the lame, the 
blind, and raising the dead (cc 2.48). After dismissing these miracles as sorcery 
performed by cheats and wicked men (CC 2.49), Celsus’ Jew offered one last 
reason for the change effected by the ‘new Christians’: Jesus foretold that after 
his death he would rise again (CC 2.54). Celsus’ Jew did not repeat the charge 
known from other sources that the tomb was empty because the disciples stole 
the body (408, n36). Rather, Celsus’ Jew rejected this claim out of hand, as 
exploitation by deceit, arguing at length against the claim that Jesus rose again 
after death (e.g. no witness but a hysterical female and other deluded followers, 
who either dreamt that Jesus rose, or were subject to hallucinations, or who 
simply made up the whole story; cc 2.55).9! 


his definition of Christianity, but, following Rom 14-15, only on the condition that they did 
not encourage or require other Christians to do the same. 

60 Perhaps another alternative, as suggested in BDG s.v. natnp, 3b, 787a, is to understand the 
phrase as ‘father of lies‘. In that case, the phrase might refer to some competing authority 
figure closer to Jews and Christians, an analogue of the pydn wx [3150 ws [3125 on at 
Qumran. Another possibility is that it may refer to the Roman official, both imploring the 
Christians to renounce their faith and threatening them with severe punishment if they 
did not, as recounted in Pliny the Younger's letter to Trajan. 

61 Blumell, ‘A Jew’, 306. 
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The suffering Jesus endured for the sake of all mankind, the first point Celsus’ 
Jew attributed as the reason former Jews deserted for their new identity, is 
worth further attention as it was also mentioned in an obscure but potentially 
interesting remark in Cc 2.38. Former Jews reproached those Jews who had not 
followed in their footsteps, arguing that if other Jews made the same choice 
they had then these other Jews might also better despise punishment (CC 2.38), 
perhaps as their personal contribution to the campaign of eradicating the 
father of evil. 

This was a world in which, at different times, both Jews and Christians suf- 
fered at the hands of the regime. Even though the era of widespread persecution 
of Christians was still in the future at Celsus’ time, there were already some tri- 
als of Christians for their faith, as we learn from the letters of Pliny the Younger, 
and Celsus’ Jew knew that the Christians of his day died for their faith in Jesus 
(CC 2.45). The critique of other Jews offered by the former Jews suggests that 
these former Jews were convinced that Christians despised punishments as a 
result of their belief that Christ suffered for the benefit of mankind. Therefore, 
their punishments as Christians were not in vain, and they enjoyed God's sup- 
port for their actions.62 All this suggests that those Jews who had crossed the 
line into a new Christian identity criticized their (former) fellow Jews for not 
following in their footsteps, for if they did they might then better despise pun- 
ishments, as Christians did. 

Celsus' Jew, as preserved by Origen, did not deal with this critique. We do 
not know how he would have argued that God had not deserted the offspring 
of the seed of Abraham, and that obedience to the law and its commandments 
were still the best witness of loyalty to God. We have no information how 
Celsus' Jew would have demonstrated that he had no need for the belief in 
the divinity of Christ or the conviction that Jesus suffered for all mankind in 
order to withstand punishment himself. As Tessa Rajak has shown, diaspora 
Jews had a well developed understanding of their own for explaining the need 
to die for the truth of the law, as Jews understood it.9? Given the lack of explicit 


62 To outsiders such as Marcus Aurelius the willingness of Christians to die for their faith 
seemed a passionate and unreasonable rush to death. However, according to Rodney 
Stark, the martyrdoms of Christians, from the 60s of the first century on, helped resolve 
the dilemma the Church faced when the first generation of believers began to die out but 
the world had not yet been fully redeemed, as they had expected. Martyrdom, accord- 
ing to Stark, was therefore a rational choice. See Stark, The Rise of Christianity, 163-191, 
esp 187f. 

63 Rajak, ‘Dying for the Law’, 99-136. She conceded that there was no Jewish terminology for 
martyr or martyrdom and that there were no Jewish-Greek martyr acts, in contrast to the 
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evidence, we simply do not know which of the arguments from that pool of 
thought Celsus’ Jew might have elaborated in reply to the attack of fellow 
(former) Jews who now were Christians. Perhaps this Jew might have replied 
simply that someone as disgraceful and dishonorable as Jesus (as this Jew 
saw him), this pestilent fellow (cc 2.29), whose followers were sailors and tax 
collectors (CC 2.46), who was arrested most disgracefully and crucified (CC 2.31; 
2.47), and who was unable to convince his own disciples in his lifetime to die 
with him (cc 2.45), could never be the basis for such momentous life and 
death decisions. Perhaps Celsus’ Jew might have appealed to the precedent of 
previous generations who died for the law. As a diaspora Jew himself, the Jewish 
trope of dying for the law elaborated in these diaspora works should have been 
familiar to him.s* 

The charge against other Jews made by the ‘new Christians’ also seems 
strange from another perspective. Did Jews need further inducements to en- 
dure punishment for their faith? After all, for example, throughout Josephus’ 
account of the discussions between Petronius and the Jews at the time that 
Gaius intended to erect his statue in the Temple in Jerusalem, the Jews repeat- 
edly insisted on their willingness to die for the law rather than see the sanctity 
of the Temple violated (Ant 18:264, 271f, 274, 277). Similarly, Josephus boasted 
of the Jewish resolve to die for the law (e.g. Ag Ap 1:42). However, perhaps the 
charge repeated by Celsus’ Jew indicates that Josephus was trying desperately 


situation among Christians. Nevertheless, she remained convinced of a Jewish diaspora 
tradition of ‘dying for the law’. If one excludes 2 and 4Macc from Rajak’s analysis, as 
Bowersock and others would insist (see the following note), then Rajak can still call on 
the witness of Philo and Josephus (Rajak ibid. 122-129). See also the following note. 

64 This is not the place to engage the literature on martyrdom, nor to engage with the 
challenge that Glen Bowersock has thrown down to scholars in his assertion that ‘the 
concept of martyrdom was constructed by Christians in the hundred years or so between 
50 and 150, and the word adapted in the second half of that period’. Martyrdom, Bowersock 
argued, was not a Jewish concept on which the Christians built, but was born as a result 
of the public interaction between the Roman Empire and Christians. See Bowersock, 
Martyrdom and Rome, quote, 13. These arguments require a re-evaluation of sources 
usually quoted relating the sufferings of the Maccabean martyrs, such as the stories in 
2Macc and 4 Macc, ibid. 10-13. Boyarin, Dying for God, 93-127, in a chapter entitled ‘Whose 
Martyrdom is this Anyway?, attempted to deflect the main consequences of Bowersock's 
thesis by arguing that attributing the invention of martyrdom to Christians or Jews ignores 
the central thesis of Boyarin’s work - that at least in some times and places the differences 
between what would become the two faiths were minimal, and there was a time ‘when 
Christians were Jews’. For a more wide ranging debate with Bowersock’s conclusions see 
now Rajak, ‘Reflections on Jewish Resistance’. 
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to convince himselfand others ofnormative circumstances which were, in fact, 
not quite a reality when he made that claim. Perhaps, to suggest one obvious 
possibility, the failure ofthe Great Revolt and the destruction ofthe Jerusalem 
Temple, followed by the Diaspora Revolt and the Bar Kokhba uprising, con- 
vinced some Jews that God had forsaken His people and that observing the 
commandments was not the proper route to eradicate the father of evil. If such 
doubts were common, were there still good reasons for a Jew to die for the law? 
Was the accusation Celsus’ Jew put into the mouths of his fellow (former) Jews 
an indication that Jewish resolve to die for the law had diminished and at least 
some Jews needed another basis, such as faith in Jesus, who had endured pun- 
ishment for the benefit of all mankind, in order to be willing to suffer for their 
faith? 

In the end, if only one point emerges from this discussion, it is this: the 
willingness of Christians to die for their faith had a significant impact. The 
address of Celsus’ Jew to his former fellow Jews also proves that the mission 
to the Jews of the diaspora was more successful than we might imagine, and 
Christian martyrdom played a role in the decision of those diaspora Jews to 
join the Christian camp (cc 2.45f).® 


Knowledge of Graeco-Roman Culture and Critique of Christianity 


The familiarity of Celsus’ Jew with Greek myth and literature is striking and 
worthy of note.66 A modern reader needs a handbook of ancient myth and lit- 
erature in order to appreciate the significance of all the references. Mention is 
made of the Danae, Melanippe, Auge, and Antiope (CC1.37).97 At another point, 
the story ofJesus’ divine birth was compared to those of Perseus, Amphion, Aea- 
cus, and Minos. The author hastened to add that we (Jews) do not believe these 
myths, but adopting a Euhemeristic stance, argued, nevertheless, that these 
stories were evidence of the great and truly wonderful works accomplished by 


65 _ SeeStark, The Rise of Christianity, 49-71 for his discussion of ‘The Mission to the Jews: Why 
it probably Succeeded. See further Troiani, ‘Il giudeo di Celso, 126-127. 

66 Stern, GLAJJ 2: 230 n7; Troiani, ‘Il giudeo di Celso’, 120. On this point, Origen would not 
be outdone. In reply to Celsus’ Jew he mentioned Plato's Myth of Er, the account found 
in Heraclides of Pontus that Empedocles kept a woman alive for thirty days without 
breathing, the oracles given to Laius, Jocasta, and Oedipus, and Archilochus (cc 2.16, 20f). 
He would not allow Celsus’ Jew to outdo him in knowledge of the classical tradition. 

67 For brief explanations and references see Stern, GLAJJ 2: 296. 
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these heroes (cc 1.67).58 All this, of course, was opposed to the way Celsus’ Jew 
saw Jesus. 

Later, in the debate with fellow Jews, the deceits of Zalmoxis the slave of 
Pythagoras, Pythagoras himselfin Italy, and Rhampsinitus in Egypt were noted. 
Rhampsinitus supposedly played dice with Demeter in Hades and returned 
bearing a golden napkin as a gift from her. Orpheus supposedly did the same 
among the Odrysians, Protesilaus in Thessaly, Heracles at Taenarum, and The- 
seus (CC 2.55).9? Celsus’ Jew could also mock Jesus by invoking a line from 
Euripides’ Bacchae 498 (cc 2.34).70 Celsus’ Jew not only knew these mytho- 
logical accounts himself, but expected his former fellow Jews, to whom the 
argument was directed, to be familiar enough with this material to see the force 
of his point.”! 

Another theme with specific overtones in the larger Graeco-Roman culture 
concerns the issue of identifying good miracle workers as opposed to bad sor- 
cerers, wizards, and mountebanks (cc 2.49; see also Origen’s reply, CC 2.51-53). 
Celsus’s Jew classified Jesus with the sorcerers who were taught by the Egyp- 
tians, who put on a show in the market place, charging only a few obols, in 
which they displayed expensive banquets and dining tables filled with non- 
existent cakes, and dishes that moved as though they were alive. At the same 


68  Justin's Trypho, Dial 67, compared the story of the virgin birth to the ‘fables of those who 
are called Greeks, (where) it is written that Perseus was begotten of Danae, who was a 
virgin’. Note that Trypho distanced himself from this Greek account by dismissing it as a 
fable told by Greeks. Celsus’ Jew adopted a slightly different tactic. He took advantage ofan 
Euhemeristic perspective. On Euhemerism among Jews and Christians see the Excursus 
to this article. 

69 For brief explanations and references, see Stern, GLAJJ 2: 298f. 

70 As Celsus’ Jew explained (cc 2.34), Pentheus was punished, while Pilate was not. It is 
noteworthy that just as Celsus’ Jew could turn the parallels he found with Greek mythology 
into a weapon to attack the Christians, later, Celsus himself employed this same tactic 
against the stories in the book of Genesis (Cc 4.41). Philo knew Jews (he called them 
atheists) who made unfavorable comparisons between the Biblical account of the Tower 
of Babel and Homer (Conf 2-5). From their perspective, as one story was unbelievably 
stupid and laughable so was the other. Julian, Gal 1354-8, also noted the parallel between 
the Tower of Babel and Homer and employed it to attack the Christians. In short, the 
polemical means remained the same, only the targets changed, depending on whom one 
intended to attack. As J.Z. Smith noted (above), the agenda makes all the difference in the 
comparison one offers. 

71 Here too, one must discount Origen's remark intended to undercut the force of the 
argument by Celsus’ Jew, that Jews have no great interest in these Greek stories (CC 2.55), 
as one must dismiss Origen’s attempt to turn Celsus into an Epicurean, see above. 
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time, they drove demons out of men, blew away diseases, and invoked the 
souls of heroes (cc 1.68). This refers to a whole class of ‘divine men, some of 
higher and others of lower social status, who populated the ancient world.” 
Not surprisingly, Celsus placed Jesus among the lowest level of these practi- 
tioners - those who charged only a few obols, and performed minor sleights of 
hand, exorcisms, and healings in the market place. Appropriately, his follow- 
ers were also from the lowest strata of society: infamous men, tax collectors, 
and sailors, who made their livelihood in a disgraceful and importunate way 
(cc 1.62; see also the Christian appeal to the ignorant and uneducated, or to sin- 
ners, according to Celsus, Cc 3.44 and 3.59). Nevertheless, whatever the place 
of any one of these ‘divine men’ on the socio-economic ladder, their followers 
felt the need to argue that they accomplished what they did through contact 
with the good powers of the world, and not because they were wicked men 
possessed by an evil daemon (CC 1.68). This was one of the recurrent themes 
in Philostratus, Life of Apollonius. Jesus, however, according to Celsus’ Jew, per- 
formed profane actions (CC 2.7), was not pure from all evils (CC 2.41), was hated 
by God, and was a wicked sorcerer (theomisos én tinos kai mochthérou goetos 
cc1.71).73 

Celsus’ Jew had also studied the Gospels critically. He claimed to know the 
original text and accused the Christians of altering that text three or four or 
several times to change its character and to deny difficulties in the face of 
criticism (CC 2.27). Just which difficulties were implied is uncertain. Origen 
chose to deflect the charge, directing it against Marcion and Valentinus. Origen 
further noted that there were some members of philosophical schools who held 
false opinions, but this was not taken as a defect in philosophy, so it was no fault 
of Christianity if there were some who erred in their beliefs or in their version 
of Gospel texts. However, all this may have been a mere easy excuse invoked by 
Origen.”4 

Perhaps the issue requiring altering the text was the need to harmonize 
between the numerous larger and smaller contradictions between the Gospels, 
which caused serious difficulties, noted by opponents of Christianity such 
as Porphyry, particularly when it came to the accounts of the Passion (frag. 
15, Harnack). One way some Christians coped with these contradictions was 
to write apocryphal gospels in which these difficulties were resolved, as if 
this were the genuine original account. Of course, modern scholarship easily 


72 Baumgarten, ‘Pharisaic Authority’, 83f. 
73 See also Blumell, ‘A Jew’, 303f. 
74 Stern, GLAJJ 2: 298, following Chadwick, tends to accept Origen's explanations. 
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recognizes the awkward attempts at harmonization in these ‘new’ versions,?® 
and perhaps Celsus’ Jew did too. 

In more specifically Jewish terms, Celsus’ Jew raised a number of issues. One 
intriguing comment was that he knew an alternative life of Jesus, which was 
the true version, as opposed to the stories in the Gospels, but also nothing like 
what was written by the disciples of Jesus. However, Celsus’ Jew claimed that 
he left out that version of the life of Jesus intentionally (cc 2.13).76 I suggest 
that this claim was a mere rhetorical ploy, a sort of paralepsis,"/ as Celsus’ 
Jew reported many unfavorable things about Jesus and his life. If so, would 
Celsus’ Jew have any reason for refraining from indicating the contents of this 
supposedly true version of the life of Jesus that disagreed with the supposedly 
false stories told by his disciples? However, it is difficult if not impossible to 
know which, if any, of the various comments Celsus’ Jew made about Jesus 
came from this ‘anti-gospel’. Most likely, in my opinion, is the accusation that 
the mother of Jesus was turned out by her carpenter husband because she 
had been convicted of adultery with a soldier named Panthera, who was the 
biological father of Jesus (Cc 1.32).7® Perhaps this alternate life also stated that 


75  Bickerman, ‘Utilitas Crucis; 128f. 

76 This comment of Celsus’ Jew is entirely ignored by Norelli, ‘La tradizione sulla nascita’. 
See his summary ibid. 164: ‘Le idee correnti sull’uso di tradizioni giudaiche relative a 
Gest devono essere drasticamente ridimensionate’ While it is true, as Norelli argued, that 
one cannot rely on late rabbinic traditions (especially those that appear exclusively in 
the Babylonian Talmud) concerning Jesus in the same way as did scholars of an earlier 
generation (cf however Schäfer, Jesus in the Talmud, 15-20), and while it is also true that 
Celsus' Jew chose not to recount the version of the life of Jesus that he knew, hence we 
do not know it with any certainty, Celsus' Jew did claim to know a life of Jesus that was 
nothing like that written by his disciples. The fact that Celsus' Jew intentionally omitted 
the version of the life of Jesus that he claimed to know allowed Origen to countercharge 
that Celsus' Jew's claim to know a life of Jesus that did not accord with that told by his 
disciples was false pretension (CC 2.13). 

77 Paralepsis is a rhetorical device wherein the speaker or writer invokes a subject by denying 
that it should be invoked. As such, it can be seen as a rhetorical relative of irony. 

78 | Compare Tertullian, Spect 30, who knew the charge that Jesus was the son of a carpenter 
and ofa prostitute, but did not know that Jesus was supposedly the result of an adulterous 
union with a soldier named Panthera. For a summary of older suggestions concerning 
Panthera, including Panthera as a polemical inversion of parthenos, or of Panthera as 
an allusion to carpentharius, see Stern, GLAJJ 2: 296. As Stern noted, Celsus' Jew is the 
only source that makes Jesus' biological father a Roman soldier. See also the discussion 
in Blumell. A Jew’, 302f. As Niehoff noted, A Jewish Critique’, 168, when Celsus discussed 
the virgin birth, later in the work, in his own name, he attacked this doctrine in totally 
different terms than those employed by Celsus' Jew. M. Smith, Jesus the Magician, 47 — 
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the Jews had punished Jesus who had led them astray (boukolounta humas, 
CC 2.4). This alternative life may have mentioned the explanation for the empty 
grave of Jesus - the disciples stole the body — repeated by Jews for generations 
(Matt 28:15; see also Justin, Dial 108, cited above n36). It might even have some 
connection with the much later texts we know from the tradition of Toledot 
Yeshu. In the end, however, much more is uncertain than can be determined. 

A number of theological points can be found among the specifically Jewish 
issues. Celsus' Jew knew that there had been other millennial moments, when 
Jews expected imminent salvation through the intervention of some messianic 
figure. He believed in the promise of the prophets, but may have learned by 
personal experience that messianic movements failed. Perhaps he knew what 
some scholars argue that Josephus was reluctant to concede - that the Great 
Revolt had a messianic component”? — not to mention the Bar Kokhba Revolt, 
or perhaps our author participated in the Diaspora Revolt of 15-117, in which 
the Jews of Cyrenaica crowned a king, according to Eusebius (CH 4.2.1-5). 
Celsus’ Jew therefore asked Jesus: ‘Why should you be the subject of these 
prophecies rather than the thousands of others who lived after the prophecy 
was uttered (CC 1.50)?' Or along the same lines, he insisted that ‘many others of 
the same type as Jesus have appeared to people who are willing to be deceived' 
(cc 2.8). In the terminology proposed by Richard Landes, Celsus' Jew was an 
owl, not a rooster.80 

Another important theological issue was the status of Jesus as the son of God, 
as a divine figure of sorts. This issue was already prominent in John 10:31-33, 
where the Jews took up stones against Jesus because ofthis claim. Origen noted 
that Celsus' Jew, like other Jews, did not believe that Jesus was God (cc 2.8). 
On this issue, Celsus' Jew attacked on several levels. This was a claim typical 
of beggars (CC 1.50). Jesus did not behave in a way expected of a son of God. 
He suffered (cc 2.16); cowered with fear (cc 1.61); hid most disgracefully and 
fled (cc 2.10); uttered loud laments and wailings, praying that he might avoid 
the fear of death (cc 2.24); offered no public proof of his status (cc 1.67); was 
betrayed by his own disciples, unlike robber chieftains, who enjoy status in the 
eyes of their followers and are not betrayed by them (cc 2.112, 20); drank 


with his typical wit, learning, and intention to deliberately offend — offered the following 
comment on the name of Panthera: ‘It was not a very common name, but we do know of 
a Sidonian archer, Tiberius Julius Abdes Pantera, who was serving in Palestine about the 
time of Jesus' birth and later saw duty on the Rhine. It is possible, though not likely, that 
his tombstone from Bingerbrueck is our only genuine relic of the Holy Family: 

79  CfFora learned dissent from that conclusion see Rajak, Josephus, 139-143. 

80 Landes, On Owls, Roosters’. See also Blumell, ‘A Jew’, 305. 
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the vinegar and gall on the cross greedily, rather than wait patiently, bearing 
his punishment, the way ordinary men usually do (cc 1.37);8! ate food not 
appropriate to the gods (Cc 1.70; 2.33); and his blood was human, not the divine 
Ichor that according to Homer supposedly flowed in the veins of the blessed 
gods (cc 2.36). 

At least two 'theological' charges against Jesus raised by Celsus' Jew have 
important overtones in Paul's first letter to the Corinthians, as points connected 
with Jews. Celsus’ Jew asks Jesus: ‘How can a dead man be immortal (cc 2.17)? 
This recalls Paul's comment in 1Cor 1:23 that he preached Christ crucified, unto 
the Jews a stumbling block. Apparently, Celsus' Jew was no exception: Jesus' 
crucifixion was a stumbling block for him (cc 2.31):8? it was shameful (cc 2.35). 
Along similar lines, Celsus' Jew asked Jesus why he did not do something to 
prove his divinity and deliver himself from the shame of crucifixion (CC 2.35). 
He wondered why Jesus did not do something obvious in the Temple to produce 
a token that he was the son of God (cc 1.67). This too recalls Paul's remark in 
1Cor 1:22 that Jews demand signs. Here too, Celsus Jew was acting as expected 
of a Jew and raising objections that fit into a Jewish context. 

In all this, the law and its observance enter only in a minor way. Celsus' 
Jew reproached his fellow Jews for abandoning the law of their fathers, even 
though Jesus himself kept all the Jewish customs and even participated in their 
sacrifices (CC 2.6; see above n53). But that is about all we hear concerning the 
law. 


Some Conclusions 


What are the implications of this analysis? First, matters of belief were central, 
while the law and questions of observance seem relatively minor. It is true 
that according to Origen, Celsus' Jew asserted that Jesus 'kept all the Jewish 
customs and even took part in their sacrifices, while the Jews who have left 
for ‘another name and another life’ may no longer do so (cc 2.6), as discussed 
above. This could easily have been a focal point of criticism of former Jews 
by Celsus' Jew. Nevertheless, matters of belief predominated the critique of 


81 The author apparently knew from personal experience the way ordinary men usually 
behaved on the cross. Perhaps Celsus' Jew's intent was to contrast the way contemporary 
Christians embraced punishment, as noted by many ancient authors, with the behavior 
ofthe founder. They put the founder to shame and in doing this indicated how unworthy 
he was of being worshipped. 

82 See also Blumell, ‘A Jew’, 305f. 
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Christianity by Celsus’ Jew, at least as preserved by Origen. Although it is 
possible that this distribution of material was due to the passages selected 
by Origen, and was therefore a product of Origen’s own theological biases, 
and his personal emphasis on the interpretation of scripture,83 this lack of 
emphasis on the law and the relative prominence of matters of belief are worth 
notice. I find this puzzling, especially because I share the current scholarly 
prejudice against ideological /theological explanations.®* Are these really the 
reasons people change their lives?8° Were the arguments Celsus’ Jew invoked 
really the causes that led those fellow Jews whom Celsus’ Jew addressed to 
desert their old identity for a new one? Furthermore, are not the most difficult 
issues to resolve and on which to compromise supposedly those concerning 
practice? For someone who regularly used to emphasize practice rather than 
belief,86 and who would still compare the ideologists to the sanitation men 
who clean up the mess left after the parade has gone by, who make sense of the 
results after they have already been determined by other routes and means, the 
analysis of Celsus’ Jew above is not a congenial result. 

And yet, if the debate between Jews and Christians was really about the 
shadow of an ass, of bats or worms arguing which were the worst sinners, then 
the results do make sense. As Maren Niehoff reminded me,” since doctrine 
was so important for Christians, debate about matters of dogma and belief 


83 De Lange, Origen and the Jews, 82. 

84 Inline with this trend in research, we tend to ask about nominalist vs. realist conceptions 
of the law. See e.g. Hayes, ‘Legal Realism’; Noam, From Qumran to the Rabbinic Revolu- 
tion, 344-346. I note that Schremer's conclusions concerning belonging and exclusion in 
rabbinic sources minimize the place of belief, yet retain a significant place for matters 
of practice, lack of adherence to the covenant’ either of apostates or of proselytes who 
had returned to their former style of life. See Schremer, ‘Thinking about Belonging’, 10— 
27, esp 21. This is in line with Schremer's argument in Brothers Estranged, that matters of 
minut in rabbinic sources did not involve heresy, but reflected a polemic over the unity and 
the social existence of the Jewish community. Minim, according to the rabbis as analyzed 
by Schremer, were Jews who separated themselves from the community, for one reason 
or other. In Schremer’s view, ‘beliefs are out of the orbit’ of markers of identity in the key 
rabbinic text that he analyzed (‘Thinking about Belonging’, 17). Celsus’ Jew, who stressed 
matters of doctrine and belief, would find it hard to agree with this conclusion, but then 
he lived in the diaspora and was not a rabbinic Jew. However, this explanation strikes me 
as too simple to be convincing without further nuancing. 

85 See Stark - Bainbridge, Networks of Faith’. 

86 This question has engaged me for many years. For my most recent thoughts on the topic 
see Baumgarten, 'Karaites - Qumran’. 

87 Personal communication of August 31, 2012. 
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was almost obligatory for an author such as Celsus’ Jew. It is therefore not so 
surprising that practice was less prominent in his attacks against Jesus and 
Jews who became Christians. Furthermore, disagreements about little points 
of doctrine between groups that share certain basic elements can be far more 
important than we realize from our distant vantage points. Jews and Christians 
shared the hope of bodily resurrection. Both believed that ‘he who is sent to 
us will be a pattern and leader by showing that it is not impossible for God 
to raise up someone again with his body’ (cc 2.77), a belief that seemed totally 
absurd to Graeco-Romans (Celsus, for example, when writing in his own name, 
CC 5.14). But who was the leader who would set that pattern? The prophets and 
their promise of the millennium were very real for both Jews and Christians. 
The debate over whether this promise had been fulfilled was not trivial. 

Jonathan Klawans has argued recently that Josephus was on target in identi- 
fying doctrinal differences as one cause of the divisions among ancient Jews. 
These issues should not be relegated to some remote and irrelevant corner, 
explained away as part of Josephus’ efforts to present Judaism in a manner com- 
prehensible to his non-Jewish audience. Klawans has also argued that the dif- 
ferent doctrinal positions attributed by Josephus to the various groups all have 
their equivalents and/or parallels in what we know from other sources concern- 
ing Second Temple Judaism.8? Klawans is convincing that doctrinal polemics 
may have been more important than recent scholars (myself included) have 
been willing to acknowledge. If that were not enough, later Jewish and Chris- 
tian history abound in instances of sharp doctrinal dissension between groups 
that we can barely distinguish without the greatest effort. Perhaps it suffices to 
recall the gulf that separated the General Baptists from the Particular Baptists 
in seventeenth century England 29 

When we study the sources on Judaism and Christianity simultaneously, as 
we should, when we investigate (to return to the call for papers to this con- 
ference) 'how issues of dissent became causes for separation in the crucible of 
political and social forces provoked by the Roman occupation; we should not 
forget the place of old-fashioned theological difference as a cause of friction 
between groups between whom a Martian would have had difficulty distin- 
guishing. 


88 . Klawans, Josephus and the Theologies. Schremer, ‘Thinking about Belonging’, discussed 
above n84, minimized the place of belief as a marker of identity in the rabbinic era, but 
he was studying sources written after the chronological limit set by Klawans for his study. 

89 General Baptists refused to recognize Particular Baptists as fellow Christians, but called 
them the ‘gates of Hell, their common enemy’. See Tolmie, Triumph of the Saints, 72. 
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The Importance of Celsus’ Jew 


Finally, all this was taking place in the diaspora. What was the significance of 
the diaspora setting? Could it be, on the one hand, that in the diaspora, in a 
world dominated by a large non-Jewish and non-Christian ‘Martian’ majority, 
these theological issues loomed larger for some than we have usually been 
willing to concede in recent scholarship? On the other hand, could it be that the 
extensive common ground between Judaism and Christianity?? made moves 
from one to the other easier? To return to J.Z. Smith’s formulation, if for some 
the other ‘who was too much alike’ posed the greatest threat, perhaps for others, 
the other ‘who was very similar’ was really not so different. What one diaspora 
Jew, whose views were preserved for us by Celsus, saw as a momentous move 
from one identity to another may have been a small step within the same 
framework, far less dramatic or wrenching, for another.?! The latter kind of 
Jew might have found it quite easy to be a Jew who believed that Jesus was 
the messiah, without renouncing (at least in his own mind) his Jewish identity 
or his practice of the law, as that Jew understood it. However we approach that 
issue, and however we choose to understand the significance of the remarks 
of Celsus’ Jew and his contemporaries in the Graeco-Roman world on the 
‘parting of the ways, the testimony of Celsus’ Jew on these crucial matters — 
coming from a time and place where these lines were hardening — cannot be 
ignored. 

There is an abundance of scholarship on Celsus, Origen, and their respective 
works, less however that takes Celsus' Jewish source seriously. In the spirit of 
the epigraph to this article, Celsus' Jewish source should be discussed in depth 
in order to accumulate and achieve the authority it deserves. 


90 Nock, Conversion, of already recognized the importance of the familiar in forming the core 
of a new message that will then be elaborated and find wide acceptance: ‘The originality 
of a prophet lies commonly in his ability to fuse into a white heat combustible material 
which is already there, to express and to appear to meet the half-formed prayers of some 
at least of his contemporaries' (9). 

91 The disputes between Karaites and Rabbanites were often taken as paradigmatic of the 
inability of Jewish groups with sharp differences of practice and belief to co-exist. Recent 
scholarship has challenged that conclusion. See further Baumgarten, 'Karaites - Qumran’. 
To cite only one example from that paper, one could switch easily from praying in a 
Palestinian Rabbanite synagogue to attending a Babylonian Rabbanite synagogue or a 
Karaite synagogue (ibid. 611). 
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Euhemerus ofMessene (fourth century BCE) in his work Sacred History, wrote a 
fictionalized travelogue in which he supposedly visited the island of Panchaea. 
There he discovered that the gods worshipped by the Greeks were humans, 
divinized for their contributions to humanity. Although Euhemerus was rarely 
mentioned by name, he had any number of followers among ‘pagan’ authors,°? 
and his ‘school’ was in conflict with those who wanted to interpret Greek myth 
as allegory or as physiology. This method for understanding ‘pagan’ religion 
was then picked up by ancient Jews and Christians as a polemical weapon 
against the ‘pagans.°* Winston and others have noted many examples, pri- 
marily Wisdom of Solomon 14:12-21, Sibylline Oracles 3:108-113, and the Letter 
of Aristeas 134-137.°° One should add to this list Josephus’ explanation of the 


92 See Baumgarten, The Phoenician History of Philo of Byblos, 242f, 261-268. 

93 See Baumgarten, ‘Euhemerus’ Eternal Gods’. 

94 For an excellent brief summary of Euhemerism see Pépin, ‘Christianisme et mythologie, 
175b-176a. In the discussion of Euhemerism among Jews, below, I do not include the Euhe- 
merism attributed to the author(s) of1Hen 6-11 by Hanson, ‘Rebellion in Heaven’, 226-233. 
Hanson suggested that the degradation of the rebellious bnei elohim of 1 Hen 6-u, who 
were originally divine beings, to the rank of mortals because of their teaching of heavenly 
secrets, which led in turn to a degradation of culture, was Euhemerism. First, the key com- 
ponent of Euhemerism - considering beings worshipped as divine as humans, divinized 
as a result of their benefits to humanity, is missing. Shemihazah and his associates taught 
humans weapons, cosmetics, exorcism, magic, and divination, all problematic activities. 
As Hanson correctly recognized, this was a degradation of culture, which does not fit at 
all ma Euhemeristic framework. Second, Hanson's argument depends on considering the 
material in Philo of Byblos, who was a Euhemerist, as genuinely going back to his sup- 
posed ancient Phoenician source, Sanchuniathon. This is a conclusion against which I 
have argued at length, in particular for the Euhemeristic aspects of the Phoenician tradi- 
tions found in Philo of Byblos. See above n92. 

95 See Stern, GLAJJ 2: 297; Winston, Wisdom of Solomon, 270f; Siegert, ‘Griechische Mythen 
im hellenistischen Judentum’; Troiani, ‘Il giudeo di Celso’, 118. The focus of Bloch, Moses 
und der Mythos, is different; I found few remarks on Euhemerism among ancient Jews, 
aside from the blatant Euhemeristic character of the critique of idolatry in the Arist 134— 
137 (Bloch, Moses und der Mythos, 157). Indeed, Bloch seems at pains to deny Euhermerism 
among]Jews (orSamaritans) as much as possible. Thus, he denies the Euhemeristic charac- 
ter of the remarks of Ps-Eupolemus, or of Theodotos the Epic poet, which other scholars 
have noted as examples of Jewish (or Samaritan) authors embracing Euhemerism as a 
means of distancing themselves from pagan myths, ibid. 132 n72; 17of. Along similar lines, 
when Josephus waxed enthusiastic about the images of their gods carried at the triumphal 
procession of Vespasian and Titus ('they were of marvelous size and no mean craftsman- 
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deification of Adados and Azaelos at Damascus ‘because of their benefactions 
and the building of temples with which they adorned the city’. Accordingly, 
the people of Damascus ‘have processions every day in honor of these kings 
and glory in their antiquity’. Josephus placed these beliefs and practices into 
a Euhemeristic context: the supposed gods were kings who were benefactors. 
However, in the end, their cult was foolish, since these were human kings who 
were ‘rather recent and lived less than eleven hundred years ago’ (Josephus, Ant 
9:93f). One wonders whether Philo was also working in a Euhemeristic con- 
text — this time the worship of Euhemerus' eternal gods — when he denounced 
the Egyptians for turning the Nile into a divinity (Mos 2:195). 

By contrast, Philo’s attack on the divinity of Gaius was based on Euhemeris- 
tic pre-conceptions, but had a different purpose. After a long discussion of 
several Greek gods and the benefits they brought, Philo turned to Gaius and 
argued that the Greek gods ‘received and still receive admiration for the bene- 
fits for which we are beholden to them and were judged worthy of worship and 
the highest honors. Tell me yourself what deeds like these have you to make you 
so boastful and puffed with pride?’ (Leg 86). What the Greeks did was at least 
plausible to Philo in Euhemeristic terms, and as such he could cite extensively 
from Greek myth, but Gaius did not even meet that standard. Euhemerism thus 
provided Philo with a disclaimer of sorts, permitting him to turn pages and 
pages of Greek mythological lore into a weapon to be deployed against Gaius’ 
pretensions.?6 


ship, and of these not one was not of some rich material, War 7:136), Bloch ibid. 84f does 
not see these remarks as a tactic Josephus employed to distance himself from idolatry, but 
as a sign of Josephus’ aesthetic interest in pagan works of art. However, what proof is there 
for Josephus’ aesthetic interest in pagan works of art? Bloch offers none. This explanation 
seems invented in order to avoid any conclusion that Josephus’ interest in mythology was 
not sincere, at the same time that he could denounce that mythology. Bloch’s analysis of 
Josephus should be compared to the more compact, but more balanced, treatment of the 
topic by Barclay, ‘Snarling Sweetly’. In general, Bloch’s minimizing assessment of Euhe- 
merism among ancient Jews should be compared to Winiarczyk, Euhemeros von Messene, 
176-181. I found no mention by Bloch of the deployment of Euhemerism as a means to 
legitimate Jewish knowledge of Greek mythology. Josephus’ comments in Ant 9:93f, or 
Philo’s rebuke to Gaius, Leg 86, discussed below, cannot be found in the extensive Index 
of Passages. The only passage I have cited as an indication of the use of Euhemerism to 
legitimate knowledge of Greek mythology by Jews, also noted by Bloch ibid. 6, is cc 1.67, 
and then without mention of its Euhemeristic aspect. See further Baumgarten, ‘Review: 
René Bloch’, for a detailed critique of the book, indicating its merits and shortcomings. 
96  Inaddition to this Euhemeristic tactic, Philo could also allegorize Greek myths, when he 
wanted to take advantage of them. See, for example, Philo’s discussion of the myth of 
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I suggest that the Euhemeristic stance taken by Celsus’ Jew (above, 418) 
allowed him to achieve a similar goal — to refer to numerous Graeco-Roman 
mythological tales, and then utilize them in attacking the claim of divinity of 
Jesus, while remaining a faithful Jew. Euhemerism, for Philo and Celsus’ Jew 
served not merely as a club to hit over the head of the ‘pagans, but also as a 
means of permitting an opening to the larger Graeco-Roman culture without 
compromising Jewish belief. 

Among Christians, Euhemerism was utilized for much the same purposes 
as among Jews.?? For example, Eusebius deployed the Euhemerist Philo of 
Byblos as a weapon against the ‘pagans, arguing that Philo proved that the gods 
of the ‘pagans’ were mere human beings involved in every sort of depravity 
and therefore not worthy of approval for their virtue, certainly not of being 
considered seriously as divine (FGH 790 F1.22). 

Another expression of the Euhemeristic perspective of the Fathers of the 
Church was their charge that the ‘pagans’ worshipped corpses or cadavers,?8 
and that their temples were no more than tombs.?? This was an unusually 
appropriate inversion of the ‘pagan’ denunciation that the Christian cult of 
saintly relics had them groveling in graves.!?? Celsus himself turned this argu- 
ment against the Christians in a particularly ironic way (CC 3.22-43). As Gamble 
has suggested, Celsus' intention was to ‘place Christians in the dilemma of ven- 
erating all ostensibly deified men, or none of them, including Jesus Io) 


Pasiphae, the wife of King Minos of Crete, Spec 3:43-49, and see the analysis of this case 
in Bloch, Moses und der Mythos, 184; for an extended treatment of other cases see ibid. 
185-189. In the end, as Bloch shows, Philo's allegorizing approach to these myths differed 
little, if at all, from that of his pagan analogues. 

97  SeeWiniarczyk, Euhemeros von Messene, 168-172. 

98 Pépin, ‘Christianisme et mythologie 176b-177a. 

99  Ibid.179b-180oa. It was in recognition of this tight connection between tombs and temples 
in the 'pagan' world that Jacob supposedly requested that he not be buried in Egypt, lest 
his tomb become a place of idolatrous worship, GenR 96.5 (p1196). 

100 See further Brown, Cult of the Saints, 4-6, on the Christian inversion of the usual ancient 
perceptions and of the boundaries between the living and the dead that was necessary to 
turn tombs of saints into public places of worship. This inversion met with an unusually 
strong reaction, best exemplified by the remarks ofJulian the Apostate (Contra Galilaeos 
335C and 3395) that Christians had filled the whole world with corpses and sepulchers, 
hinting that these graves were places of sorcery and divination of the sort forbidden by 
the Bible, ibid. 7. 

101 Gamble, ‘Euhemerism and Christology, 16-22. Gamble further argued that Origen, quite 
unexpectedly, accepted the Graeco-Roman concept of deified men, but tried to turn it 
to apologetical effect, ibid. 22-29. According to Origen, the main flaw with the Graeco- 
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One ofthe lingering mistaken preconceptions, encouraged by Origen in his 
reply to Celsus’ Jew, which still haunts scholarship, is that Hellenistic Jews 
were unfamiliar with Greek myth and that their religious commitments pro- 
hibited them from acquiring these basic cultural assets. This discussion of 
Euhemerism among Jews shows that whether Euhemerism was employed as 
a weapon against the ‘pagans’ and their myths or as a means to explain how 
Jews were permitted to cite these stories, some ancient Hellenized Jews were 
intimately aware of the details of many of the stories of Greek myth. The exten- 
sive knowledge of Greek myth exhibited by Celsus’ Jew is neither unusual nor 
remarkable in those terms.!0? 


Roman examples of deified men was their lack of moral virtue. Origen thus reiterated 
the traditional moral criticism of mythology, at the same time that he contended that the 
Graeco-Roman divine men abused their powers (the healing powers of Aesclepius aided 
immoral men, while the oracle of Apollo bestowed honors on unworthy men, CC 3.25). 
They did not benefit their community, while Jesus ‘helped men to reform their moral char- 
acter and become devoted to the supreme God’ (CC 3.27). Abuse of powers was a standard 
argument ‘proving’ that a supposed divine man was a charlatan and a pretender of the 
lowest standing. On the other hand, benefaction was a characteristic of the good divine 
men, proof that their powers were the result of contact with the good forces of the world. 
On the various tests employed in antiquity to distinguish the good divine men from the 
pretenders, no simple task, see esp Reimer, Miracle and Magic; Anderson, Sage, Saint, and 
Sophist, and also above 420. 
102 See esp Monaci Castagno, ‘Risposta’ 130. 


CHAPTER 16 


Yetser Ha-Ra and Daimones: 
A Shared Ancient Jewish and Christian Discourse 


Ishay Rosen-Zvi 


The increasing consciousness of the various historical and methodological 
problems involved in the implementation of the mother/daughter religions 
model, in all its different versions, on Judaism and Christianity, led schol- 
ars to look for alternatives to characterize the relationship between the two 
communities.! One such alternative is the attempt to trace shared, Jewish- 
Christian formations which reveal the proximity between these groups without 
forcing a hierarchical structure on them. But how does one go along with such 
a search? What do ‘shared formations’ mean other than direct or indirect influ- 
ences, and what might such formations look like? Are we looking for specific 
concepts? Institutions? Ideas? Do such connections testify to the instability of 
the borders between these communities, or even to ‘ways that never parted’, as 
some scholars infer?? 

In this paper I cannot possibly discuss these grave methodological issues 
directly, but I would instead like to offer a specific case study of such a shared 
formation: the internalization of demonology in both rabbinic and patristic 
literatures. In my book Demonic Desires I discuss the patristic material as part 
of my search for the demonological roots of the yetser.? Here I would like to 
engage with it from the perspective of the shared Jewish-Christian formation. 

I shall begin with the concept of yetser ha-ra in Tannaic literature,* then 
move to the place of daimones and the struggle against them in Alexandrian 
monastic tradition, and close with some thoughts about the relationship be- 
tween the two phenomena and its implications on the questions presented 
above. 


1 See Boyarin, Borderlines; Yuval, Nations; and most recently Fonrobert, ‘Review of Schafer’. 

2 Becker — Reed, The Ways That Did not Part. Cf the ruminations of Albert Baumgarten in the 
previous article in this volume. 

3 Rosen-Zvi, Demonic Desires, 36-43. 

4 What follows is a very terse description of the Tannaic yetser. For fuller and more systematic 
discussions see Rosen-Zvi, ‘Torah Spoke’; idem, ‘Two Rabbinic Inclinations’; idem, ‘Sexualiz- 
ing the Evil Inclination’. 
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432 ROSEN-ZVI 
‘Sin Crouches at the Door’: Yetser Ha-Ra in Tannaic Literature 


Let us open our quest for the Tannaic yetser with a homily from Sifre Numbers, 
which retells the biblical story of the nocturnal encounter between Boaz and 
Ruth on the threshing floor. This event, the focal point of the entire book of 
Ruth, transforms the heroine from a childless refugee to the intended wife of 
Boaz and eventually the matriarch of the royal line of David. Concealing more 
than he reveals, the narrator describes this meeting in a laconic and enigmatic 
fashion. But here as elsewhere the midrash uncovers what Scripture hides. The 
following homily unfolds the entire erotic drama played out that night on the 
threshing floor, to which the Bible only hints. To the reader’s great surprise, 
however, the drama in this retelling is not between Boaz and Ruth at all, but 
between Boaz and himself; to be more precise, between Boaz and his evil 
yetser: 


“As the Lord lives! Lie down until morning” (Ruth 3:13) — Because his 
Evil yetser sat and importuned him the entire night. It said to him: You 
are unmarried and you want a woman, and she is unmarried and she 
wants a man (teaching that a wife is acquired by sexual intercourse).5 
So go and have intercourse with her, and she will be your wife. He took 
an oath against his evil yetser: “As the Lord lives!" — I shall not touch 
her; and to the woman he said: “Lie down until morning”. (SifNum 38, 
p88) 


At the end of their charged encounter on the threshing floor Boaz promises 
Ruth: Tf he will act as a redeemer, good; let him redeem. But if he does not want 
to act as a redeemer for you, I will do so myself, as the Lord lives! Lie down until 
morning' (Ruth 3:13). Simply read, this verse relates to the anticipated debate 
the following day at the city gate, concerning Ruth's marriage: Boaz reassures 
her that someone will indeed marry (‘redeem’) her, and she can therefore sleep 
soundly. According to our homily, however, the vow has nothing to do with 
the expected legal struggle over Ruth's redemption, but to the situation of the 
lonely woman that night on the threshing floor. In this reading, the vow is not 
directed at Ruth, but at Boaz! The yetser importunes Boaz 'that entire night to 
sleep with Ruth. Boaz adopts an exceptionally potent weapon against his yetser 
and fetters it with a vow in the name of the Lord. Only this will enable him to 


5 On the syntax of this sentence and the possibility that it is an interpolation, see Kahana, 
‘Foreign Passages’. 
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assure the woman that nothing will happen between them that night: As the 
Lord lives! Lie down until morning. 

Beyond its interpretive creativity and dramatic eroticism, we should also 
note the arresting and highly sophisticated nature of the argument advanced 
by the evil yetser as it seeks to persuade Boaz to sleep with Ruth. The yetser 
does not simply entice Boaz to sexual sin, but makes a persuasive and cogent 
legal argument. It appears as a learned Tora scholar who sets forth a full 
halakhic claim, beginning with a description of the legal situation (‘you are 
unmarried ... and she is unmarried’), and ending with the evident conclusion: 
‘Go and have intercourse with her, and she will be your wife’ Indeed, Boaz is 
incapable of contending with such a convincing argument, and so must bind 
himself using a vow. The image of the evil yetser depicted here is not one 
of blind and unbridled passion, as scholars tend too often to assume. Rather, 
it is the image of a sophisticated enticer that cleverly tries to lead humans 
astray. Based on pseudo-halakhic arguments the yetser draws people to illicit 
acts. 

Additional sources show that this is not an isolated literary instance, but a 
consistent anthropological model which presents the evil yetser as an indepen- 
dent entity, which is distinct from humans though it resides in their bodies. 
This externalization is highly significant for characterizing the image and char- 
acter of humans in Tannaic literature. Boaz does not lust for Ruth; the initiative 
to sleep with her comes from the evil yetser alone. Boaz is cast from the very 
beginning on the other side of the equation: as battling with his yetser and suc- 
cessfully taming it. 

The struggle on the threshing floor between Boaz and his evil yetser appears 
in yet another Tannaic homily in Sifrei Deuteronomy. Here, however, it appears 
within a longer list of sins against which an oath in the name of the Lord is a 
useful preventive remedy: 


[“Let these words that I command you today be] on your heart” (Deut 
6:6) — This was the source of R. Yoshia's saying: A man must adjure his 
yetser (NWX NR yawn). For you find everywhere that the righteous adjure 
their yetser: Abraham says (Gen 14:22), “I lift up my hand to the Lord.” Boaz 
says (Ruth 3:13), “As the Lord lives! Lie down until morning.” David says 
(1Sam 26:10), “As the Lord lives, the Lord Himself will strike him down.” 
And Elisha says (2Kgs 5:16), “As the Lord whom I serve lives, I will not 
take anything.” (SifDeut 33, p5of) 


This is a classical ‘index homily’, a collection ofa series of verses with acommon 
motif. In our case, the shared motif is the formula for swearing by the Lord’s 
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name, which is read by the homilist as a technique to struggle against the yetser. 
This index may help us correct a common mistake in regard to the rabbinic 
yetser. In the case of Boaz and Ruth the evil yetser seemed to appear within a 
sexual context. The list in Sifre Deuteronomy, however, shows that the picture is 
more complicated. The evil yetser draws one to all possible sins: it draws Boaz 
to intercourse, just as it draws David to murder, and Abraham and Elisha to 
theft. The shared motif is the very antinomistic characteristic of the yetser. 

We may be even more precise than that. Adjuration is a well-known tech- 
nique against demons.? The picture of Boaz and the other biblical righteous 
‘adjuring their yetser’ indicates that the yetser has gained a demonic or quasi- 
demonic characteristic in rabbinic literature. This impression is confirmed by 
additional sources. The yetser is structured by the early rabbis as a demon resid- 
ing in humans’ heart and taking control of them, dragging them to sin. 

A sophisticated battle must thus be waged against the yetser. The sources 
offer different strategies by which one can free oneself from the yetser’s wiles 
and exhortations. Adjuration is one such tool, but the most popular one is 
of course Tora study. This idea, appearing in several sources is specified most 
meticulously elsewhere in Sifrei Deuteronomy: 


“Therefore impress these My words upon your heart” (Deut 1:38) — This 
tells us that the words of Tora are like an elixir of life (on oo). It is 
comparable to a king who was angry with his son, struck him a violent 
blow, and placed a bandage on the wound. He told him: My son, as long 
as this bandage remains on your wound, you may eat whatever you please 
and drink whatever you please, and bathe either in hot or cold water, and 
you will come to no harm. But if you remove it, it will immediately fester. 
Thus the Holy One, blessed be He, said to Israel: I created your evil yetser, 
and there is nothing more evil than it, (but) “If you do right, there is uplift” 
(Gen 4:7) — be occupied with words of Tora and it will not reign over you. 
But if you abandon words of Tora, then it will gain mastery over you, as it 
is said (ibid.), “Sin (nNon) crouches at the door, its urge is toward you” - it 
has no business other than with you. But if you wish, you can rule over it, 
as it is said (ibid.): "Yet you can be its master: If your enemy is hungry, give 
him bread to eat... you will be heaping live coals on his head" (Prov 25:21). 


6 Onadjuration as the quintessential magical practice, see Harari, Early Jewish Magic. On adju- 
rations in Qumran, see Eshel, ‘Genres of Magical Texts. On Byzantine amulets, see Naveh — 
Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls. For possible connections between the two corpora, see 
Bohak, Ancient Jewish Magic, 1-2. 
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The evil yetser is evil, the one who created it [himself] testifies that it is 
evil, as it it said, “Since the yetser of man's heart is evil (from his youth)” 
(Gen 8:21). (SifDeut 45, p103f) 


This is a highly sophisticated homily, presenting the evil yetser as a nasty blow 
(npn nan) and the Tora as the bandage (oss) serving as its ultimate remedy 
(bn od; an efficient medicine). Yet the doctrine presented in it is pretty simple 
and may be summarized in a few basic points: 


(a) humans have a single yetser (only one!) given them by God, which is evil 
in nature. 

(b) humans are in a constant struggle with their yetser, which seeks to dom- 
inate them, specifically ensnaring them to sins. 

(c) the yetser may be overpowered with the aid of the Tora; the Tora however 
works as a talisman which helps only when it is actually worn. 


Satan and Evil Spirit: Antecedents in the Hebrew Bible and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls 


The biblical beginnings of the yetser are quite modest and hardly foreshadow 
the glorious career awaiting it. Theroot x’ appears in the Hebrew Bible approx- 
imately seventy times, usually in verbal forms, and denotes the creating, fash- 
ioning and designing of objects (mostly made of clay). Such a fashioning can 
be ascribed to both humans and God, and indeed the creation of humanity 
and of the world at large is described with verbs derived from this root: 72”. 
The noun ^v indicates the result of this craft: an object or a creature (cf Hab 
2:18). By extension, it also includes the things created in or by the mind, such as 
thoughts, devices, and inclinations. This latter meaning appear in few verses, 
most of which present the human yetser or thoughts as natural or even positive 
(e.g., 1Chr 28:9). 

However, two verses in Genesis, both ascribed to J by modern biblical schol- 
arship, explicitly present yetser as evil (Gen 6:5 and 8:21). Whether we take 
yetser in these verses to mean simply 'formation' or 'scheme, or whether we 
ascribe to them, as some as scholars do, a more developed meaning - human 
thoughts, plans, or dispositions — nothing in these two short verses prepares us 
for the crucial role they play in post-biblical anthropology. The biblical yetser 
denotes probably no more than ‘thoughts created by the mind’, perhaps with 
the additional sense of devices and tendencies. None of the verses treat yetser 
as an entity, let alone an evil one. Even the two famous verses from Genesis 
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tell us nothing more than that God discovered, to his great dismay, that the 
yetser of the human heart is indeed evil. What, then, might account for this 
radical transformation from the biblical to the rabbinic yetser? How did the 
biblical simple concept of yetser, meaning, as we have seen, creation or forma- 
tion, became such a developed antinomian demon in rabbinic literature? How 
are we to bridge this huge gap between the corpora? Fortunately, we can trace 
an intermediate stage. 

The term yetser-ra appears several times in the Dead Sea scrolls.” It is there 
that we find for the first time a yetser which does not denote simply human 
formations and thought, but an entity residing in humans’ heart seducing 
them to sin. While other Second Temple sources, such as the book of Ben Sira, 
still preserve the biblical meaning of yetser as human nature (Sir 15:14; 27:6), 
the Qumranic sources present a yetser which is already an entity, and more 
specifically: an evil entity. Thus in the Psalms Scroll ‘evil yetser’ is grouped with 
Satan and impure spirit, 092 WT IR ya AWN NIN "ND nm JVW 72 v»vn 5s, 
‘Let not Satan rule over me nor an evil spirit; let neither pain nor yetser ra take 
possession of my bones’ (nQPs? Plea [11Q5] 1915-16). Again, in the wisdom 
composition 4QInstruction one is warned not to be seduced by it, nanan 5s 
y? ay’ nawnn, ‘Let not the plan of yetser ra mislead you’ (4Q417 2 11 12). Other 
sources from Qumran present yetser which devices evil plans or is associated 
with Belial, the central demon of the Qumranic corpus. It thus seems fair to 
assume that it is here that we should look for the roots of the rabbinic evil 
yetser. 

This may also help us solve yet another riddle. In most of the rabbinic 
sources there is only one yetser, an evil one, as we have seen. But a few sources 
(mainly Amoraic and post-Amoraic, see e.g. bBer 61a; bNed 32b) do mention 
two. Where did the good yetser come from, and why do we need it? Can a man 
not struggle against his evil yetser himself, just as Boaz and the other righteous 
did?? The answer to the riddle of the good yetser may also lie in the cryptic 
and fragmentary scrolls from Qumran. True, there is no good yetser there (or 
anywhere else before the rabbis), but we do find an evil yetser which is part 
of a dualistic system, a cosmic struggle between demonic and angelic forces. 
It is thus fair to assume that the exceptional dual yetser structure in rabbinic 
literature is an amalgam of the single yetser doctrine together with a dualistic 


7 See Tigchelaar, ‘Evil Inclination’. 

8 My use of gender biased language is not accidental but mimics the logic of the sources in 
which only men (in fact adult Jewish men) struggle against their yetser; see Rosen-Zvi, ‘Do 
Women have a Yetzer’. 
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paradigm. Indeed, the only dual yetser homily in all of Tannaic literature, atthe 
end of Mishna Berakhot, espouses a clear anti-dualistic polemical tone.? 

But the Qumranic material gives us only a partial answer as to the origins of 
the rabbinic yetser. The term yetser ra is rather rare in Qumran (appearing only 
three times in the corpus), and so even if it helps us account for the sources 
of the evil, demonic, yetser, it cannot possibly explain the great popularity it 
gained in rabbinic literature. How did this marginal concept become such a 
central figure in rabbinic anthropology? Or, to use the language of the Bavli, 
how and why did the evil yetser become a ‘great king’ (bNed 32b)? 

I suggest that the single evil yetser of the rabbis is a result of their rejection of 
the two prevalent models for explaining the source of human sinfulness in pre- 
rabbinic literature. The first is the simple (or naive), biblical model of free will, 
adopted and developed especially by Ben Sira. The other is the cosmological 
(thus also dualistic and deterministic) model prevalent in Qumran and related 
sources, where sin is attributed to external cosmic forces ruling humans. Rab- 
binic midrash argues against the former that sin is not a simple consequence 
of human’s free will, but is caused by an independent entity. But against the 
latter the rabbis claim that the yetser is not an external cosmic force, and that 
humans are capable of prevailing over it. This twofold repudiation led to the 
birth of a complex and distinctive model that could explain human tendency 
to sin, without compromising individual agency. Sin is caused by the evil yetser 
that dwells within people, who nonetheless have the ability to fight it and pre- 
vail. 

In fact we have evidence for a parallel dynamic taking place at exactly the 
same time. A very similar phenomenon may be found in contemporaneous 
Christian discourse about the daimones. 


9 The focus of the last chapter of Mishna Berakhot is the obligation to praise God for bad and 
good events alike. The second mishna there rules that for good tidings one says, ‘Blessed 
is [He], the benevolent and the benefactor (200m 2101); while for bad tidings one must 
say: ‘Blessed is [He], the true judge (naxn 77)’; the third mishna rules that ‘a man should 
say a benediction on misfortune just as on good fortune’; and the fifth mishna cites the 
biblical source for these obligations. Our two-yetsarim homily appears here. This context 
makes polemic with dualistic doctrines quite fitting, and may account for its exceptional 
picture of two yetsarim. A dual yetser structure internalizes dualism, and submits it to the 
free will of the person hosting the yetsarim. In this polemical, anti-dualistic context, it is 
quite understandable that the same homily that presents a rare dualistic model also presents 
an exceptionally dialectic one. The evil yetser is not necessarily an enemy, for it too can be 
enlisted in God's service. 
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Demons and Evil Thoughts: The Pseudo-Clementine Homilies 


The ninth book of the second-century Jewish-Christian pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies! discusses the dangers of demons (ëouuévec) and the ways to over- 
power them. The comparison of these demons with the Tannaic yetser is fas- 
cinating. In the Homilies, demons are sophisticated spirits (rveoporva) which 
are made of fire and come from the outside to live in human bodies. They try 
to deceive humans and control their souls by putting foreign thoughts in their 
minds: "Whence many, not knowing how they are influenced, consent to the 
evil thoughts suggested by the demons, as if they were the reasoning of their 
own souls' (Hom. 9.12). This could have well been a description of Boaz's yetser 
attempting to drag him to sin through 'evil thoughts' about having intercourse 
with the unmarried Ruth. 

Demons act on humans by suggesting 'to every one's mind desire after what 
things they please’ (Hom 9.11). Their ultimate goal, however, is much more 
sinister: In order that he may neglect his savior' (9.11). If you just replace the 
Christian homily’s ‘savior’ (swtĝp) with the rabbinic ‘world to come’ (xan n), 
the tactics of the yetser would be accurately depicted." Just like the rabbinic 
yetser, demons can be fought and bested using several tactics, mostly purity, 
abstinence, and prayer. They, too, have no control over the true believer, those 
who do good (ed mpattodaty, 9.11) and ‘have given themselves up to God’ (9.19), 
just as we found in Sifrei Deuteronomy 45 cited above.” 

Based on the assertion that ‘there can be no doubt that we are dealing with 
two groups in close proximity that maintain intellectual contact with each 


10 Rehm, Pseudoklementinen, ET in Ante Nicene Fathers (ed A. Roberts - J. Donaldson; Pea- 
body, Hendrickson 1995), vol 8. Cf Rec 415-19. For recent reviews of scholarship on 
these compositions and their social background, see Stanton, ‘Jewish-Christian Elements’; 
Jones, ‘Pseudo-Clementines’. Recently Boyarin, ‘Rethinking Jewish Christianity’ has ques- 
tioned the usefulness of the concept of ‘Jewish Christianity’ altogether. 

11 See, for example, tNez 4:7 in which the yetser tempts the lad through his own beauty, 
ultimately planning ‘to remove me from the world’ (1597 ja 1rvayn), referring, of course, 
to the world to come. Cf bSuk 52b: 'The evil yetser seduces man in this world and then 
testifies against him in the world to come’ (ag: 12 ym nm Gap DD smon yan ow 
xan). 

12 This comparison may also shed light on tBK 9:31 warning against worshiping the yetser 
OnT San 73). The warning recalls the Homilies’ claim that the demons are mistakenly 
worshiped as gods due to their power (Hom 9.15-17). The accusation that pagans worship 
demons - avery popular theme in early Christianity - may elucidate the sources (yNed 9:1, 
41b; bShab 105b) that present the yetser as a foreign god, and surrendering to it as idolatry. 
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other,!3 I am tempted to speculate about a direct influence between the early 
rabbis and the community that produced the Homilies. Without a smoking 
gun, however, it suffices to speak of a shared cultural atmosphere or shared 
discursive space. 

The demons in the Homilies have traits that the Tannaic yetser does not 
have, such as mantic powers and the ability to physically damage and heal 
(which is why some mistake them for gods). However, this difference is blurred 
as Amoraic sources invest the yetser with new, similar powers, which make it 
increasingly demonic. The Amoraic yetser can harm humans spiritually and 
physically, as well as mislead the Jewish nation and humanity at large (see e.g. 
GenR 22.6, p211; bSuk 51b-52b). 

One difference between the yetser and pseudo-Clementine’s daimones, how- 
ever, remains valid. Unlike the Homilies, rabbinic yetser is not identified with 
the body and its pleasures," and ‘abstinence and fasting and suffering of afflic- 
tion’ (Hom 9.10) is nowhere suggested as a cure for the yetser.® In their stead, 
the House of Study is the major weapon with which yetser is fought in rabbinic 
literature. 


A Powerless Robber: Origen and Alexandrian Monastic Literature 


That the comparison with early Christianity should not be confined to Judaeo- 
Christian sources is made abundantly clear by examining the Alexandrian 
patristic tradition, from Clement to Evagrius. The second century's Clement 
of Alexandria may well be one of the most philosophical or hellenized Church 


13 Baumgarten, ‘Literary Evidence, 47. Baumgarten contends that the more plausible influ- 
ence is from the rabbis to the Clementine texts, rather than vice versa. For while ‘the 
Pseudo-Clementine texts exhibit detailed and specific knowledge of rabbinic Judaism, 
including ‘information uniquely characteristic of the rabbinic world’, and ‘admired rab- 
binic Jews and their leaders’ (47), the admiration (and detailed knowledge) was unrecip- 
rocated (49). Cf Reed, ‘Jewish Christianity’. Reed is more hesitant to assert whether ‘the 
Jews with whom [the redactor of the Homilies] seems to interact can indeed be identified 
with the Rabbis’ (229). 

14 ‘Being spirits (nveöuote), and having desires after meats and drinks and sexual pleasures, 
but not being able to partake of these by reason of their being spirits, and wanting organs 
fitted for their enjoyment, they enter into the bodies of men in order that, getting organs 
to minister to them, they may obtain the things that they wish’ (Hom 9.9). 

15 The closest parallel is the narrative about the nazirite from the south shaving his hair ‘for 
the sake of heaven’ This can hardly be considered as an ascetic practice comparable to 
‘abstinence and fasting and suffering of affliction’, however. 
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Fathers,!® and his anthropology is a sophisticated amalgam of middle Platon- 
ism and Stoic conceptions. Thus in the Stromateis, passions are conceptualized 
as ‘imprints’ on the soul according to the Stoic manner. The source of these 
imprints, however, are not the senses, as in the philosophical account,!? but 
external spiritual powers: ‘The simple message of our philosophy says that all 
passions (m&6y) are imprints made in the soul (Evanepeiouata ths oxfic) when 
it is malleable and yielding, and like seal impressions of the spiritual powers 
against whom we are wrestling’ (Strom 2.20.110.1).!8 

Clement goes on to explicate these powers: ‘I suppose it is the job of the 
powers of wickedness (tats xaxovpyots Suvduectv) to try to implant something 
of their own nature in each being, with a view to wrestling down and securing 
power over those who say No to them’ (2.20.110.2). This picture is the result of 
a fascinating blend, as John Behr notes: ‘Whilst this idea was common to both 
stoics and Philo, Clement adds a new twist by seeing behind this disruptive 
activity the work of the demons.’ This ‘added twist’ injects ideas found in the 
New Testament, as well as in other Jewish sources,? to create a new type of 
demonology, one that is inseparable from the discourse about human actions 
and their religious endeavor. Clement thus continues: ‘It follows reasonably 
enough that some loose the boat, but all who undertake the contest with 
better equipment for it, fight with all the weapons at their disposal and keep it 
until they have won the crown, whereas the powers just mentioned eventually 
succumb among the pools of blood in admiration at the victors’ (2.20.110.3). 


16 See Chadwick, Early Christian Thought, 31-65. 

17 ` Lilla, Clement, 84-92 claims that while Clement's formal definition of the passions is Stoic 
in origin, its substance is Middle Platonic, since he identified it with the irrational parts of 
the soul as well as with the body and its sensations, instead of considering it a product of 
a wrong judgment of reason, as Zeno and Chrysippus did. Cf Osborn, Clement, 240-241. 

18 GCs 52(15), 17. The English translation is taken from Ferguson, Clement. 

19 Beher, Asceticism, 148. For Clement's special debt to Philo, ‘who had paved the way of 
Hellenization for Christian thinkers’, see Van den Hoek, Clement, 209. Cf Lilla, Clement, 
5 ni: ‘The fact is beyond any doubt that Clement knew Philo virtually by heart. 

20 For the fundamental role of demons in Second Temple Judaism, see Eshel, ‘Demonology 
in Palestine’. For the New Testament, see Wahlen, Jesus and the Impurity of Spirits. For 
early patristic literature, see Ferguson, Demonology. As scholars have shown, the centrality 
of demons in ancient Jewish and early Christian writers has to do, quite paradoxically, 
with their insistence on monotheism, which allows only for intermediate, lower, demonic 
forces. See McMullen, Christianizing, 28. Cf Hurtado, Jesus. A systematic bibliography 
(updated to 1992) of ancient Jewish and Christian demonology can be found in Mach, 
Entwicklungsstadien, 351-416. 
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For Clement, however, demons ultimately remain outside of humans, even 
while influencing them through their ‘impressions’! It is only with Clement’s 
famous student Origen that demons were allowed deep into the soul, ‘brought 
home to each human heart;?? thus creating, for the first time, a systematic 
demonological anthropology. In the third book of On First Principles,?? Origen 
employs the theory of evil angelic beings?* to explain the dynamics of human 
sinfulness and the way to resist it.25 He begins with a list of passages from both 
the Old and the New Testaments proving that evil angelic forces indeed exist: 
"Through all these instances, therefore, the divine scripture teaches us that 
there are certain invisible enemies (invisibiles hostes) fighting against us, and it 
tells us that we must be armed to meet them' (Princ 3.2.1). According to Origen, 
demons are intruders who invade the minds of humans and possess them: 'By a 
certain kind of action or a certain kind of inaction a ‘place’ in the mind is given 
to the devil with the result that, when once he has entered our heart he either 
takes possession of us, or at any rate pollutes the soul’ (3.2.4).26 These external 
powers - identified here with ‘the devil, but more often with ‘demons’ - take 


21 See, for example, Clement's reading of Barnabas: ‘He is saying that sinners perform actions 
comparable to those of evil spirits; he is not saying that the actual spirits live in the soul of 
the man without faith’ (Strom 2.1174, emphasis added). Cf Clement's rejection of Basilides’ 
view ofthe soul as a Trojan horse 'enfolding in one body an army of so many different spir- 
its’ (113.2), oran inn filled with filth' (113.5). What makes these metaphors unacceptable for 
Clement is the fact that they compromise human agency and responsibility. See Brakke, 
Demons, 40f, Karavites, Evil, 43-46. For Clement's debate with Alexandrian Gnosticism, 
see Oulton - Chadwick, Christianity, 21-33. 

22 Stewart, 'Evagrius; 9. 

23 Origene, Traité des Principes, vol 3 (SC 268; H. Crouzel — M. Simonetti; Paris: Cerf 1980). The 
English translation is taken from Butterworth, Origen. The third book is among the parts 
ofthe Origenic corpus that were not preserved in the original Greek but only in Rufinus's 
Latin translation. For the reliability of this quite liberal translation, see idem, xlvi-lii. 

24 The theory of their formation as a result of a willful fall is developed in Princ 1.6-8. 
See Chadwick, Early Christian Thought, 85-89; Brown, Body and Society, 163-164; Bright, 
‘Combat of the Demons’; Stewart, ‘Evagrius’ 20-21. For two attempts (unconvincing, in 
my opinion) to downplay the significance of demonology in Origen's theory, see Laporte, 
‘Models’, esp 196, and Edwards, Origen, 91-92. 

25 As Stewart, 'Evagrius' shows, there is a subtle but significant transformation here. While 
second-century compositions like Hermas and Barnabas used transgressions and wrong- 
doings mainly as indications of the presence of the evil angels, Origen and his followers 
made these the center of their investigation. Demonology became now part of the 'etiol- 
ogy of sin' (9) rather than vice versa. 

26 On the concept of hostile invasions into the body in Hellenistic literature, see Martin, 
Corinthian Body, 146-153. For its Christian adaptation, see Lyman, ‘Origen’. 
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possession ofpeople who are inherently intemperate and indulgent, exploiting 
their natural, bodily weakness: ‘These opposing powers, that is, the demons 
(daemones), have been allowed to occupy a place in their minds, a place that 
intemperance first laid open, and have taken complete possession of their 
intelligence’ (3.2.2).27 Sin is thus a result ofa combination of natural weakness 
and demonic taking over: 


We derive the beginnings and what we may call the seeds of sin from those 
desires which are given to us naturally for our use. But when we indulge 
these to excess and offer no resistance to the first movements towards 
intemperance, then the hostile powers, seizing the opportunity of this 
first offence, incite and urge us on in every way, striving to extend the 
sins over a larger field; so that while we men supply the occasions and 
beginnings of our sins, the hostile powers spread them far and wide and 
if possible endlessly. (Origen, Princ 3.2.2) 


A similar dynamic is narrated in Genesis Rabba: ‘When he [the evil yetser] sees 
a man rub his eyes, fix his hair, hang upon his heels [examples of immodest 
behavior], he says: this one is mine (17 P77)’ (GenR 22.6, pp210-213). Origen 
also details the specific tactic of the demons: ‘One that is negligent and slothful, 
being less cautious, gives a place to those spirits which, like robbers (/atrones) 
lying in ambush, contrive to rush into the minds of men whenever they see a 
place offered to them through slackness’ (Princ 3.3.6). A remarkably identical 
metaphor appears in Genesis Rabba, where the yetser appears as a ‘robber’ 
waiting to seize weak people: ‘R. Abba b. Yudan said: It is like a powerless 
robber (aw Dvo) on a crossroads. He would tell all the passers-by: give me 
everything you have got. A clever man went by and saw he was useless (13 PNW 
n»mn) and began to beat him’ (GenR 22.6, paul, Both patristic and rabbinic 
literatures repeatedly use the image of the cunning yet impotent robber to 
characterize the plots of the yetser/demons.?® 


27 Cf Antony’s claim in his letters that ‘if the mind spurns the testimonies which the Spirit 
has given it, then evil spirits override the [natural] constitution of the body and stir up 
these movements' and thus 'through desire and greed for food and drink not a few have 
fallen with the demons' (Rubenson, Letters, 200f). Cf Rufinus's assertion, in his preface to 
the translation of the third book, that Origen shows how the demons 'deceive weak and 
feeble souls: 

28 . CfLuke1n:21-22.See also GenR 54.1 (p. 575), which vividly presents the image ofthe patient, 
cunning, thief: [The yetser] grows with man from his youth until his old age and yet if he 
can, he strikes him down even in his seventies or his eighties. This is [the meaning of] what 
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According to Origen, God has ordained that humans should be able to 
conquer the powers opposing them, ‘The strength, therefore, which is given 
to us in order that we may be able to conquer, we by the exercise of our free 
will either use diligently and conquer or feebly and suffer defeat’ (3.2.3). This 
is highly important to Origen, not only in order to preserve free will, but also 
to maintain the idea of a struggle. For Origen, inner war has an independent 
religious value, which is revealed in his insistence that God-given power should 
be neither too weak nor too strong, but one that enables a real fight: ‘For if it 
were given to us in such completeness as to ensure our victory by all means, 
that is, to prevent us from being by any possibility conquered, what reason for 
struggling would remain to him who could not be conquered?’ (3.2.3). 

Origen repeats several times his principle of human ability and responsibil- 
ity to resist the demonic vices: ‘For it is possible for us, when an evil power 
has begun to urge us on to a deed of evil, to cast away the wicked suggestions 
and to resist the low enticements’ (3.2.4). At the same time, he also emphasizes 
the need for constant divine assistance in this war: ‘So I think that a man can 
probably never by himself overcome an opposing power, but only by the use 
of divine help’ (3.2.5). Several rabbinic statements and prayers regarding the 
yetser present a similar picture of the never-ending struggle as the most fun- 
damental religious mission entrusted to humankind, enacted through a com- 
bination of divine assistance and free will. In both cases the basic metaphor is 
that of war.?9 

Origen’s account is remarkable not because of the central place it gives to 
demonology — demons and evil spirits occupied a privileged place in both 
ancient Judaism and early Christianity long before him?? — but due to his mak- 


David said: “You save the poor from one stronger than he, the poor and needy from his 
despoiler” (15113; Ps 35:10). R. Aha said: is there a greater despoiler than it [the yetser]?' See 
also Athanasius: ‘Should they find us frightened and distressed, immediately they attack, 
like robbers (Ayotat), having found the place unprotected [...] It was for this reason that 
the enemy, seeing Job so defended, departed from him; but finding Judas unarmed with 
these, took him captive’ (Vita Antonii 42). Cf his claim that the demons make ‘the sort of 
disturbance one might expect from tough (d&adedtwv, uneducated’) youths and robbers’ 
(Vita Antonii 36). 

29 _ CfOrigen's reading of Ps 27:3, though a host encamps against me’ (3.2.5), to the rabbinic 
homily in bNed 32b on Eccl 9:14, ‘and built mighty siege works against it. In both cases 
the siege described in the verses is read as the assault ofthe yetser/demons, against which 
men must fight with the help of divine aid. Cf Athanasius's reading of Ps 118:7, 'God is my 
helper and I shall look down on my enemies' in regard to Antony's first battle against the 
devil (Vita Antonii 6). 

30 See n2o above. 
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ing demons part of the psyche, and his use of them to account for human 
sinfulness and their moral struggle.?! The detailed resemblance between Ori- 
gen’s account of the demonic assault and the way the rabbis narrate the saga of 
the yetser — the dynamic of its entry to humans, its mental destructiveness and 
the religious war against it — is striking.?? 

Origen's demonology had a thorough influence on the nascent monastic dis- 
course in Egypt.?? As David Brakke demonstrated in his Demons and the Making 
of the Monk, the monastic literature fully adopted Origen’s ethical reading of 
demons: 'Origen treated demons primarily in terms of their resistance to the 
human being's effort to love God and do the good, and the monks of the fourth 
century followed him by focusing on their own progress toward virtue’. Fol- 
lowing in Origen's steps, monastic demonology underwent a thorough ethical 
turn, without losing its traditional role as endangering the physical well-being 
of humans: 'Monastic demons certainly appeared to people, casted diseases, 
and even possessed people, but they more often suggested evil thoughts, pro- 
voked disagreements between monks, or stirred up a monk's passions’.34 

This is not a small change. In Inventing Superstition, Dale Martin shows 
that Plotinus's successors, Porphyry and his student Iamblichus, developed 


31 This distinction is somewhat blurred by Martin, Inventing Superstition, who disputes the 
novelty of Origen's demonology: ‘It is clear that he is drawing on Jewish and Christian 
rhetoric before him, which had already identified the gods of “the nations" with daimons 
and which has already tended to treat those daimons as malevolent and dangerous' (188). 
True, but the process of internalization, which made demons part of human psyche, 
represents a significant transformation in this tradition. 

32 Note that De Principiis is one of Origen's early works, written ‘not later than A.D. 225' (But- 
terworth, Origen, xxx), thus more or less simultaneously with the final redaction of Tan- 
naic literature. On Origen's knowledge of Jewish traditions, see de Lange, Origen; Cohen, 
‘Sabbath’, and the vast bibliography cited there, nz. Cohen rereads Origen's reference to 
Jewish Sabbath laws in Princ 4.3.2. Whereas previous scholars have found only general 
similarities to Jewish laws, Cohen claims that Origen is specifically referring to rabbinic 
(perhaps even proto-mishnaic) rulings, such as those found in mShab 6:2 and 10:3. Cohen, 
‘Sabbath’ concludes: 'Surely Origen had a rabbinic informant' (187). While I cannot point 
to such a direct dependency in the case ofthe yetser (due, among other things, to the fact 
that Origen never mentions this biblical term), I try to show that here too the similarities 
cannot be accidental. 

33 See Rubenson, ‘Origen, who concludes that ‘the legacy of Origen was of importance 
for one of the mainstreams of the monastic tradition from its early inception' (324). Cf 
Michael O'Laughlin: ‘There was philosophy in the desert, and the philosophy of the early 
monastic communities was a direct extension of that prevailing in Christian Alexandria' 
(O'Laughlin, ‘Gap’, 346). 

34 Brakke, Demons, 13, 10. Cf Brown, Body and Society, 213-240. 
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their own demonology at exactly the same time as Origen and his followers. 
Martin thus suggests that Origen be read as part of ‘broader shifts in the 
intellectual culture of the period’ in which the assumption that there is a 
perfect match between cosmic and moral hierarchies, and that therefore divine 
entities must be moral, was undermined. ‘In late ancient philosophy there is 
still an ontological hierarchy and there is still an ethical hierarchy, but the two 
hierarchies are no longer expected to match one another 28 This is how the 
idea of evil divine entities became legitimate. However, by pointing toward 
the shared formation of demonology in late antiquity, Martin overlooks one 
major distinction. While for Prophyry and Iamblichus demons cause illness 
and suffering,?8 for Origen and his students, demons appear first and foremost 
in the context of human sinfulness. Such moral demonology is not to be found 
in contemporaneous pagan cycles, and thus should be read as Jewish and 
Christian contributions to Graeco-Roman anthropology.?? 


The Science of Appetites: St. Anthony and Evagrius 


The comparison between the rabbinic yetser and monastic demonology goes 
beyond this basic function and includes specific images and metaphors as 
well as common strategies. Demons endanger the ‘integrated personality’ of 


35 Martin, Inventing Superstition, 188f, 237. Martin's explanation for this transformation is 
sociopolitical: Just as the classical medical systems were expressions of principles derived 
partly from democratic and republican ideologies ... so the late ancient assumptions about 
disease and healing are expressions of late ancient ideologies supporting empire and 
monarchy’ (238). 

36 Thus, while Origen’s demons enter the soul, and the rabbinic yetser lives in the heart, 
‘according to Porphyry, daimons live in people’s stomach, feeding on the flesh rotting there 
in the process of digestion’ (Martin, Inventing Superstition, 195f). lamblichus’s demonology 
is more ambiguous, but lacks also any quality related to intentionally misleading or failing 
humans. See Martin, Inventing Superstition, 198-200; Clarke, Iamblichus, 107-109. 

37 Some of the confusion comes from the fact that Martin's account of Origen's demonology 
is based on Contra Celsum while mine is on De Principiis. Note however that although it 
is true that Contra Celsum does give place to the physical and cosmic damages caused by 
demons (see, e.g., 1.31; 8.31), it also stresses their role in leading people astray (4.92: ‘they 
want to lead the human race away from the true God’ [Chadwick, Contra Celsum, 257]; 
5.5: they lead men astray and distract them, and drag them down from God’ [267]; cf. 6.11; 
8.43), a role which is totally absent from the accounts of Porphyry and Iamblichus. Cf Fox, 
Pagans and Christians, 328. 
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the monks in their ceaseless effort to become ‘single ones'38 This echoes a 
similar rabbinic concern, presented most sharply in Sifra: ‘Remove that evil 
yetser from your hearts, so that all of you will be as one in awe and of one mind 
(NNN ny) to serve God. Just as He is singular (*T’n°) in the world, so let your 
service be singular (mmm) before Him’ (Sifra shemini 1, 43d).?? Similarly, Saint 
Antony’s claim in his letters (which most scholars today consider, following 
Samuel Rubenson, as authentic) that demons intrude the body as ‘robbers in 
our house”? recalls the image used in Genesis Rabba 22.6 quoted above, where 
the yetser is presented as an external intruder who gradually usurps control 
until it becomes ‘the master of the house’ (i.e., the body, based on the parable 
of the ‘poor man's sheep' in 2Sam 12:4). 

The Alexandrian monastic demonological tradition reached its most 
systematic formulation in the writings of Evagrius Ponticus, during the last 
decades of the fourth century.*! In his work Peri Logismon (On Thoughts)? 


38 Brakke, Demons, 22. 

39 The dangers of multiplicity caused by demons are discussed in these compositions on two 
different levels: "Through embodied vice they encourage a movement away from invisible 
unity of spiritual essence, and through interpersonal strife they incite division within the 
social unity ofthe Church' (Brakke, Demons, 19). Both levels, the social and the existential, 
are represented in the Sifra’s homily: ‘that all of you will be as one’ and ‘let your service 
be singular’ (the same Hebrew root: 1-n- — ‘one, single’ — appears in both sentences!). 
Further, both levels are combined in the Tannaic concept of npiynn, as in SifDeut 32 (p. 53), 
in which Jacob's sons tell him: Just as your heart is not divided (npyonn 7252 PRX) so is 
our heart not divided ... but “the Lord is our God, the Lord is one”’ (Deut 6:4; SifDeut 
32, p53), thus combining both internal and external unity. These homilies also feature a 
third, theological unity (‘just as he is singular’, ‘the Lord is one’), which is the basis for 
the other two. For the theme of singleness of heart in Ancient Judaism, see Rosen-Zvi, 
‘Bilhah’. 

40 Rubenson, Letters, 211, 218 (and discussion on 71); Brakke, Demons, 2of. On the ‘robber’ 
imagery see n28 above. 

41 ‘The first complete system of Christian spirituality’ (Bouyer, Spirituality, 381); ‘The most 
accomplished theorist of the monastic life’ (Brakke, Demons, 48); ‘He was able to translate 
and transform Coptic spirituality for the Greek-Speaking world, systematizing its insights 
into a gemlike brilliance’ (Harmless, Desert, 312); ‘no other ascetic writer, before Evagrius or 
since, has been so systematic’ (Stewart, ‘Evagrius’, 16). On Evagrius’s extensive debt to the 
Alexandrian monastic tradition and particularly Origen, see Rubenson, ‘Tradition’, 328; 
O’Laughlin, ‘Evagrius’. 

42  Evagre le Pontique, Sur les pensées, ed P. Géhin — C. Guillaumont — A. Guillaumont, 
(SC 438) Paris, Cerf 1998. The English translation is taken from Sinkewicz, Evagrius, 153— 
182. I also consulted Casiday, Evagrius, 91-116. For studies of Evagrius's demonology, see 
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he suggests a typology of demonic thoughts (Aoyıcyol) and passions*? and 
instructs the advanced monk how to resist them.** Evagrius, like his prede- 
cessors, emphasizes that demons only attack those who are feeble and vul- 
nerable.*® However, in his account, unlike that of Origen, the mental drama 
is demonic from the very outset. Once people have fallen into the hands of one 
of the major demons (gluttony, avarice, and vainglory), they will fall into the 
hands of the others as well. He thus begins: ‘Among the demons who set them- 
selves in opposition to practical life, those ranged first in battle are the ones 
entrusted with the appetites of gluttony (yaotpıuapylac), those who make to us 
suggestions of avarice (ptAapyuptav), and those who entice us to seek human 
esteem (8ó£ov). All the other demons march along behind these ones and in 
their turn take up with people wounded by these.^5 He then goes on to order 
the different thoughts that come from various demons, prescribing a specific 
remedy (mostly ascetic practices) for each. Demons that attack the irascible 
part (Douoc) are to be fought with ‘fasts, vigils and sleeping on the ground’, while 
those attacking the desiring part (£rıdupia) can be bested ‘with patience, free- 
dom from resentment and almsgiving.^" 


Brakke, Demons, 48—77; Harmless, Desert, 322-329 (and the annotated bibliography on 
333-336). 

43 Eight in number (Gluttony, Fornication, Avarice, Sadness, Anger, Acedia, Vainglory, and 
Pride), but as Stewart, 'Evagrius, shows, Evagrius actually uses different lists, and 'the 
schema of eight thoughts was simply a pedagogical device' (19). On the relations between 
thoughts and passions in Evagrius, see Sorabji, Emotion, 357-371. 

44 Being ‘an advanced tactical manual’ (Sinkewicz, Evagrius, 137), On Thoughts narrates the 
more sophisticated tactics of the demons and the way the advanced monk can resist 
them. It is this quality that makes this composition especially valuable for comparison 
with rabbinic yetser discourse. For On Thoughts as part of 'a trilogy on the psychody- 
namics and theology of prayer' meant for the advanced monk (i.e., teacher), see Stewart, 
‘Imageless Prayer’, 182. Evagrius also dedicated works (especially the Praktikos) to begin- 
ning monks. 

45 Cf, The demons fight directly against anchorites; but in the case of those who practice 
virtue in the monasteries or in communities they equip the most negligent among the 
brethren with their weapons’ (Praktikos 5, emphasis added; Evagre le Pontique, Traité 
pratique ou le moine, ed C. Guillaumont - A. Guillaumont, [sc 171] Paris, Cerf 1971; ET 
Sinkewicz, Evagrius, 95-114). 

46 On Thoughts 1; cf, ‘When our irascibility has been set unnaturally in motion, it strongly 
contributes to the aim of the demons and becomes extremely useful for all their wicked 
schemes’ (4). Thus, ‘those who are pure and imperturbable never suffer such an incident’ 
(4). Cfthe Amoraic homilies on those whom the evil yetser cannot control. 

47 On Thoughts 3. Cf Praktikos 15. Evagrius bases his analysis on the tripartite Platonic 
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Evagrius’s analysis is more comprehensive and all-embracing from anything 
we find in rabbinic literature,^? but the basic themes are similar. Anger man- 
agement, avoidance of pride, and fighting all sort of desires (for money, honor, 
and sex)*9 are also popular themes in the rabbinic accounts of the yetser cited 
above.5? Evagrius also emphasizes the sophistication of the demons and the 
various deceits they use, in a manner quite similar to the Tannaic discussions 
of ‘pretexts of permission’ (arn Papa), For example: ‘There are certain impure 
demons (dxa8cptwv 8otpóvov) who always sit in front those engaged in reading 
and try to seize their mind, often taking their pretexts (&poppàç) from the divine 
scriptures themselves and ending in evil thoughts’ (On Thoughts 33). His nar- 
ration of the guiles of the demon of greed — ‘deceiving the soul little by little in 
this way, he encompasses it with the thoughts of avarice and hands it over to the 
demon of vainglory’>! - evokes the homilies about the gradual development of 


division of the soul. For his assigning the various demonic thoughts to the Platonic 
classification, see Brakke, Demons, 53; Stewart, ‘Evagrius’, 25f. 

48 In the forty-three chapters of On Thoughts Evagrius analyzes the basic eight demonic 
thoughts, as well as adjacent ones (drowsiness, wandering, suspicion, anxiety, etc.) during 
prayer, study, sleep, labor, solitude, gathering, appointments, and more. He also suggests 
all kinds of typologies regarding various kinds of yawns, dreams, psychic impressions, 
and ascetic motivations. ‘For Evagrius the devil really is in the details’ (Brakke, Demons, 
69). 

49 Unlike in monastic discourse, gluttony is nota central theme in rabbinic literature. For the 
increasing centrality of the theme of food and diet to monastic instructions, see Kitchen, 
‘Lust of the Belly’. 

50 Another interesting similarity to the rabbinic yetser discourse is that Evagrius does not 
count sex as one of the greatest threats to monastic life (his own biography notwith- 
standing). Fornication is one of the eight basic demonic thoughts, but it is not among 
the three primary ones. Unlike those persistent temptations, sexual thought ‘is not one 
of the temptations that lasts for long, since short prayer and a strict regimen, with vig- 
ils and exercises of spiritual contemplations, will drive him away like a waterless cloud’ 
(On Thoughts 16). The reason is that ‘those [demons] who preside over the passions of 
the soul hold out until death; [but] those that preside over those of the body withdraw 
more quickly’ (Praktikos 36), and thus ‘the irascible requires more remedies that the con- 
cupiscible’ (Praktikos 38). Accordingly, the thoughts that occupy Evagrius most are anger 
and vainglory rather than fornication. Cf Athanasius’s account of Antony’s victory over 
‘the spirit of lust’ at the very beginning of Vita Antonii (6), after which he did not suffer 
from sexual temptation ever again, but continued to suffer from other, more persistent, 
demonic obstructions. 

51 Ibid. 21. According to Evagrius, avarice becomes vainglory through charity: ‘Do not desire 
to possess riches in order to make donations to the poor, for this is a deception of the evil 
one that often leads to vainglory’ (Foundations 4, cited in Sinkewicz, Evagrius, 270 n30). 
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the yetser in GenR 22 and bSuk 52a. Like the yetser, ‘the demons conceive ofall 
these things ... so as to wage war against the anchorites.*? In both cases it is a 
struggle for life and death.5? 

This very partial list of comparisons leaves little doubt that the yetser is 
indeed conceptualized in rabbinic literature in demonological terms. It also 
serves as a reminder of the proximity between rabbinic and monastic anthro- 
pologies — over and above the differences in their attitudes toward sexual 
morality and specific ascetic practices — a proximity that scholars tend too often 
to play down. Internalized demonology redefined the religious struggle of indi- 
viduals in both rabbinic and monastic cultures, at the same period and ina very 
similar manner. 

The systematic similarities uncovered here between the rabbinic yetser and 
the monastic-patristic daimones cannot be accounted for simply as a result of 
a shared tradition, for neither the early career of the yetser — from the Bible to 
Qumran - nor ancient Jewish demonology can sufficiently explain these novel 
traits of the yetser/daimones. The similarity should thus be accounted for in 
terms of either actual contact between these two communities or phenomeno- 
logical proximity of their religious experience, or both. Lacking a smoking gun, I 
shall leave the question of historical ‘influence’ and its possible paths for other 
historians to examine. I shall thus close with a few words about the second, 
phenomenological, track. 

The first thing to note in this context is that the instructions regarding the 
yetser refer mainly to students in the study house, just as the patristic instruc- 
tions regarding demons are intended especially (and in some cases solely) for 


52 On Thoughts 27. This is what unites all the different demons: ‘If they opposed to one 
another in their dispositions, they agree on one thing alone, the destruction of the soul’ 
(Praktikos 44). 

53 There are many other, more specific similarities between Evagrius’ demons and the rab- 
binic yetser, such as the metaphor of the demons as ‘idols in the mind’ (On Thoughts 16; 
cf yNed 91, 41b; bShab 105b), or of their representation as a ‘dog’ (On Thoughts 5 and 
13, Praktikos 23; cf GenR 22.6 p211), or the usage of Ps 4:5, Be angry and do not sin, as a 
device against demons/yetser (On Thoughts 16; cf PARK 23,4; bBer 5a), or the compari- 
son of entrance of demons into the soul to an invasion of a city (On Thoughts 13; cf bNed 
32b), or the idea that the yetser/demons walk in the streets and seize arrogant people (On 
Thoughts 32 and Letter 16; cf GenR ibid.). There are, of course, far-reaching differences 
as well. Evagrius's systematic engagement with mapping and creating categories, and his 
developed philosophy of mind (on which see Stewart, ‘Imageless Prayer’, 186—191) has no 
parallel in rabbinic literature, which has a rather different set of literary and cultural con- 
ventions. 
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monks.?^ Differences notwithstanding, both rabbis and early monks dedicated 
their lives to learning which was for them a fundamental religious activity 
rather than just an intellectual endeavor — and associated study with ascetic 
practices.55 Both also connect their practices to the special war they particu- 
larly must fight against the yetser/demons. Compare bSuk 52a: ‘[The yetser] 
leaves the other nations and attacks only Israel [...] Abaye said, [the yetser 
attacks] sages more than anyone’ (pian An’ wnan Tabni) to Athanasius's 
Life of Antony: ‘The demons, therefore, if they see all Christians - monks espe- 
cially (uñata de overyous), labouring gladly and advancing, they first attack 
and tempt them’ (Vita Antonii 23). It is thus not surprising to find that both lit- 
eratures developed a similar body of cardiognosis, knowledge of the heart. Sp 
The comparison with fourth-century Athanasius and Evagrius is even more 
compelling if we consider that these images become increasingly radical and 
developed in Amoraic literature.5” 

Evidently, the rabbinic and monastic communities did not function in intel- 
lectual isolation. Various studies have claimed that a new interest in the con- 
cept of the inner self is apparent in Late-Antique Hellenistic philosophy, espe- 
cially in Stoic circles? Recently Joshua Levinson has claimed that a simi- 
lar phenomenon can be shown in rabbinic literature, in both halakha and 


54  Onthis point there is diversity among the writers discussed in this study. While Athanasius 
directed his Vita to multiple audiences, both lay persons and monks (Brakke, Athanasius, 
142—200), Evagrius writes specifically to professional monks. 

55 Onthe connection between Torah study and askesis, see Diamond, Holy, 21-58. For com- 
parisons between rabbinic and monastic ascetic practices in general, see Fraade, ‘Ascetical 
Aspects’; Satlow, ‘And on the Earth’; Schofer, ‘Spiritual Exercises’; and the bibliography in 
Diamond, Holy Men, 7f. It should be noted that none of these studies mentions patristic 
demonology. 

56 Ofcourse, the struggles of monks and those of students in the house of study necessarily 
reveal also some differences. See, e.g., Evagrius’ long discussion of the demon Planos 
(‘Wanderer’), who seduces monks to leave their cells (On Thought 9). Cf his claim that 
contact with sick and oppressed people makes us compassionate, however: ‘we lack these 
opportunities because of the desert and the rarity of sick people among us’ (On Thoughts 
11). 

57 . SeeRosen-Zvi, ‘Yetzer Hara in Amoraic Literature’. 

58 See Sorabji, Self: Ancient and Modern Insights; Gill, Structure of Self. Different scholars 
assign different meanings to 'self' in different contexts: minimalist or rich, essentialist 
or evolving, individualized or common, identified with the intellect or with the entire 
person, including more or less components of personality, etc. See the mapping attempt in 
Sorabji, Soul and Self. Nonetheless, scholars tend to associate the self with one or more of 
the following: unity (or core); will (agency); self-reflection or consciousness; individualism 
(or T language); and distinctions or boundaries between in and out. The best summaries 
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aggada.°? After examining a series of laws regarding ‘intention’, ‘will’ and 
‘thought’ in the Mishna he summarized: 


In all these cases the Rabbis have introduced a new dimension into the 
biblical law, whereby a subject’s thoughts and intensions play a significant 
role in establishing the nature of an object or a value of a deed. Self and 
interiority have come together in a new perception of agency [...] This 
transformation concurs with what Gill and others have suggested con- 
cerning a heightened focus on self-consciousness and a new concept of 
self that emerges in Stoic thought of the period [...] The rabbinic legal sub- 
ject with its attendant emphasis on thought and intension seems to me 
to be remarkably similar to these exercises. I suggest that by legislating a 
new second order obligation that makes proper legal practice contingent 
upon a certain type of attention to how one does what one does, rabbinic 
legal discourse actually create a new legal subject — a reflective second 
order self®° or what Barth called “a dialogic self”. 


Levinson then moves on to the aggadic realm and points out that there, too, we 
can find the same shift from action to thought, concluding as follows: "We can 
witness in rabbinic literature of Late Antiquity the emergence of a new sense 
of self. Both legal and narrative texts evaluate actions and agents based upon 
internal deliberations’ 

And yet the yetser/daimones cannot be integrated into this context effort- 
lessly. If these are to be incorporated into a new discourse of subjectivity, we 
have to be willing to rethink the most basic assumptions of the discourse itself. 
We have to acknowledge, first and foremost, that the cosmological background 
of the yetser/daimones had not disappeared altogether when it became inter- 
nalized in the human heart. The rabbis and their patristic contemporaries do 
not know as yet the kind of inner self that is categorically different from any- 
thing outside, an intra-personal sphere that is essentially distinct and separate 
from both society and cosmos. For them there is still a continuity between the 
cosmic world and that of the self. 


of these characteristics are by scholars who claim that ancient literature does not know 
yet of a 'self and thus enumerate the facts of the 'self' lacking from that literature. See 
Snell, Discovery of Mind and the polemic of Williams, Shame, 21-49. 

59 Levinson, "From Narrative Practice'; Schofer, 'Spiritual Exercises; Balberg, Recomposed 
Corporalities. 

60 See Frankfurt, ‘Freedom’. 

61 Ihave elaborated on this matter in the afterword of my Demonic Desires. 
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But these comparisons also highlight the distinctiveness of the rabbinic 
yetser. For the rabbis there is a definite division between the yetser discourse 
and the treatment of ‘classic’ demons. Demons are an integral part of their 
‘normal’ experience,$? but they have no role in their account of the source of 
human sinfulness.9? Only the demonic-yet-fully-internalized yetser appears in 
this context. The rabbis developed a sophisticated division of labor, in which 
external demons account for external dangers such as illness and suffering, 
while the (internal) yetser accounts for human sinfulness. Thus, while Origen 
andhis followers discussa variety of demons, appearing both as individuals and 
in groupe Di the rabbis know of only one, single yetser, penetrating humans. It is 
this move which made the yetser so popular in rabbinic literature and in many 
(probably most) subsequent Jewish moral discourses to this very day. 


A Shared Discursive Space: Instead of A Summary 


In this study I have tried to show that when we leave the sphere of actual 
practices (marriage vs. celibacy; living in the cities or the desert) and concen- 
trate instead on anthropology and ethics of the self, we find close similarities 
between rabbinic and monastic discourses, of which the proximity between 
the yetser/daimones is but one example. The proximity between the rabbinic 


62  Foralist of demons in rabbinic literature, see Margalioth, Malachei elyon. Demons, spirits, 
and evil angels function in rabbinic literature mainly as pests — causing harm, illnesses, 
and death (therefore named rt) - or as heavenly adversaries, against individuals, Israel, 
or humanity at large. For the former, see Harari, Early Jewish Magic, 302-309, and for 
the latter, see Urbach, Sages, 166—183, and Scháfer, Rivalitát. On the vast occupation with 
defensive magic in rabbinic literature, see Bohak, Ancient Jewish Magic, 351—425. 

63 Satanic incitements to sin (in the manner of Mark 133; Luke 22:3; 1Cor 7:5, etc.) are 
extremely rare in rabbinic literature. They appear almost exclusively in the Bavli, and 
do not depart much from their biblical precedents (see bBer 62b, following 1 Chron 213; 
bGit 52a; bKid 81a-b; bBB 15b-16a, following Job 1; bSan 89b, 107a). On possible Persian 
influence on the demonology ofthe Bavli, see Kohut, Jüdische Angelologie. Most rabbinic 
sources that mention Satan, including the Bavli, portray him as a harmful pest (pn) or an 
adversary (pp) rather than as an inciter (mon). 

64 See, e.g, Origen's discussion of the numerical economy of the struggle in Princ 3.2.5. Cf 
Athanasius's narration of Antony's dialogue with the devil that comes to fight him ‘with a 
multitude of demons’: ‘If there were some power among you, it would have been enough 
for only one of you come. But since the Lord has broken your strength, you attempt to 
terrify me by any means with the mob' (Vita Antonii 9). For the image of groups of angels 
and demons in rabbinic literature, see, e.g., MekRY beshalah 2 (p. 94f) and bHag 16a. 
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yetser and Alexandrian daimones may testify to various kinds ofconnections or 
influences between the traditions, as the existence of some shared metaphors 
and idioms indicates.6° But as I have tried to exemplify above, the similarities 
are first and foremost a testimony of a shared discursive space. D They reveal 
two nascent monastic-like cultures which share basic religious sensitivities and 
develop similar anthropologies and technologies of the self. While this result is 
not really novel, as similar parallel developments are evidenced in other realms 
ranging from martyrology to sexual ethics, it seems that most scholars still 
tend to think of the relationship between early Jews and Christians in terms of 
influence, or to take them as testimonies to permeable borders and ‘ways not 
parted’. At the very least the case of the yetser/daimones is another reminder 
that shared discursive space cannot be reduced to either of these possibilities. 


65 See n53 above. 
66 On the implementation of this concept on rabbinic and Christian literatures see Hasan- 
Rokem, Tales. 
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